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What's In tHiis Book? 
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June 23, 1982, marked the lOxh anniversary 
of Title^ IX, the landmark federal law 
banning sex discrimination' in most Ameri- 
can schools i^d colleges: 

Much hiais changed because Title IX was 
passed. 

• "A decade^ago boys had 12 times as many ' 
-opportunities as ,pirls to playion inter- 

• scholastic sports teams. Now th.e ratio is; 
two to one. 

0 ' . : ^ 

• Ten years ago, many courses in public 
schools were routinely limiftd to stu- 
dents ^f one sex only. Children of the 
other sex who. wanted to enroll were 
automatically ^ excluded. Today, the 
nuigber of girls^studying electronics, 
auto repair, |ina? d^ita processing is 
growing. Boys are learning to cook and 
^sew for themselves. 

Sinc?fe 1^72, the enrollment of women in 
law school has -jumped 337 percent, in 
medical, school, 296 percent, and in 
dental school, 1,011 percent. By ending 
restrictive quotas on admissions at every 
level of education. Tide IX is helping 
'thousands of young women totalize 
brave new dreams. 

: ^ y 

• rMore ythan a million teenage girls get 
preKwnt every year. Before Title IX, 

tty distrias made pregnant students 



"disappear," either by' expelling them . 

from school altogether or by making 
, \ them enroll in special classes away from^ 

other students. Today, these and other 
" .discriminatory practices are*^ less 

common — and illegal. • 
t * - • 

Since 1 9J4, PEER, the Projea on Eqifiil 
'Education Rights, has been helping local 
community groups open up educational 
^ oppor^iAities for girls and boys in their pwn. . 
home school districts: high schools, jimior. 
high schools, middle schools, and elementary 
•schools. This manual has grown out of. our 
expferiences. We hope you cdn use it to run a 
successful campaign to enrich .the school 
lives of the children in your community. 

In the manual we outline a complete 
step-by-step process you can use to carry out 
a campaign for equal education in your area. • 
This process has been successfully used * 
many times by local citizens' groups, refined 
and built on. 

The 'manual is a workbook. It contains 
wdrksheets into which you can plug r 
information about your district. Using these 
worksheets, you can set concrete, wiqnable 
goals; find supporters to help you; and 
devel6p a strategy that will work to bring 
about change. PEER'S commitment is to . 
help you bring about the chanjges you 
identify as necessary, with the lAethods that 
work best in your area, and in ways that 
make efficient use of scarce resources ^ 
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2^ INTRODUCTION 



PEER'S Approach To 
Community Campaigns 



"Removing barriers 
whichjimit learning 
opportunities'; 



All PEER community campaigns share the 
same four long-range goals: 

1. to remove barriers which limit the 
. learning opportu^aities of girls or boys 

.because of their sex; 

2. to help people in the community see why 
equal educational opportunities for both 
sexes are important; 

'3. to build Widespread, active support in 

the community for equal education; 
4: le build support among educators for 
• equal education. - 

You will notice tHat the first goal is very 
concrete: to change a progngn, a policy, or a 
practice in the schools that channels girls in 
one direction^^nd boys in another. This is a 
hallmark of PEER campaigns. They are 
advocacy campaigns, not service 
programs. 

Why Advocacy Campaigns? 

Advocacy campaigns, promote actual 
changes in school systems to provide equar 
opportunity for girls and boys.' , 
As outlined 
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in t^is^ manual, PEER campaigns are 
relatively short-term — Six to nine months — 
and are' designed ' to take a predictable 
amount of time, energy, and funds. 

" Service^programsy on the other band, 
are^^^olunteer efforts jofill a gap^n school 
programming — for example, programs to 
take students' on, field trips or to bring 
speakers into the, classrooms. 

We at PEER believe that volunteer 
projeas by themselves can only reach a small 
number of the children who need help. 
Worse, they tend to fall apart after a short 

"•time simply because^they depend on free 
help. In aji era of many conflicting demands 

'on people's time, this is risky planning. Our 
experience has shown us' that the most 
important kind\of help that volunteer^ can 

^give to children; is to push for permanent,, 
system-wide'improvement in the schools., 

BuMding Community anU 

School Support for Change ' ^ 

In most of the communities where PEER 
projeas ha^e been'organized, people inside^' - 
as* well as outside the schools have not i)een ~ 
resistant to change, but indifferent. Usually,^ 
people agree that all students should have 
equal chance to leattti anything they want. 
Most people believe that students should be 
limited only byrtheir natural abilities. School 
people in particular tend - to think th3t 
ntudents do gdt & fair shake in their schools. 
^They assume that any inequities in their ^ 
schcols are only Qxinor problems, and that 
serious discri^nination is t^ng pla.cc in 
the other schools in the state. Yet national . 

studies repeatedly show that all school 
districts hav^ at least some'bias or dis- 
crimination in their programs JlFor exam- 
ple, nationwide: 

Only B.9 percent of the cotrntry's 
students in traditionally male high 
school vocational programs aje female. 
Only 17,6 • percent of , ttie nation's 
principals and assistant principals are 
^yomen. / , • ? 

Only '35.7 percent of the nation's high ^ 
school interscholastic athletes are 
female.^ ' 

- \ . - 

These: figures summarize' practices^ of 
thousands of school districts all over the 
country, d^ances are pretty good that your 
school won't stack up much differently than 
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' any Other school in the state. (For a state-by- 
state breakdo\yn5 see Appendix 2 in this 
manual.) * / 

/ Over and over, citizen campaigns have 
found that changes are more durable when ' 
people understand why they are being made 

* ^and suppon them. This is true whether 
you're workingf to endl watcrpollation, to get 
a-better sports program for girls^ or to return 
prayer to the schools. To' achieve change, 
therefore, PEER campaigns focus a great 
'deal oa building community information 
and support — among. school staff as well as 

. parents— about the need for change. 

The Three Parts of a Campaign 

When we'talk about campaigns, we often u*e 
the image of a three-legged stool. The thr^e 
^ legs of your campaign are 'GOALS, 

PEOPLE^ and 
facts: When 
each of these. legs 
is set in place, your 
campaign/^has a 
strong chance of 
succeeding. If at 
some stage your 
campaign gets 
wobbly, you 
can shore 

things up by identifying the wobbly^leg and 
reinforcing it. , ^ ' ^ ' 

CLEAR GOALS are important to focus 
yourself and others. For example, the goal 
"to bring about equaUty in the schools" is a 
fine long-range goal. It.is too unlocused for 
an effective campaign. To be effective, a 
campaign must take on a. very concre^ and. 
wiiinable goal. . . / 

Following is a set of concrete goals devel- 
oped* by a parents' group in Missoula, 
Montana: . > 

• to increase tht girls' basketball program , 
from 3 to 5 teams; 

• to increase tb*e» varsity sports' program 
for girls from 6 to 7 sports by* adding 
power volleyball'as a vJinter sport;' 

• to secure more qualified coaches for the 
girls' teams .2 ' , 

Goals sucli'<:^s these have thfee advan- 
tages. The first is that school leadfers will 
know exactly , what you are aSJdng of them, 
and in what time period. The second is tfiaj . 
people in the community , will understand 




their self-interest in your campaign, ahd 
they will be motivated to come and vvork 
with you. The third is that, havii^ achieved 
one goal, your group^can go on to build on 
success and develop another campaign if 
theywishr^ 

PEOPLE^re your power source. Active 
support from people in the community is 
crucial because it ^convinces educators that 
change is populaV and Important to the 
citizens who vote. The parent group in 
Missoula learned first-hand about the* 
impqrtance of 'people in their campaign. In 
-the beginning of their effort, the sohodjl 
leadership put them off, hinting "that they 
might not have much community support. 
When thejj turned out an 6yerflow crowd 
and the^local TV news crew for a meeting 
with tne administration, they won the 
changes they sought. ^ , 

FACTS are vital because they will help 
you understand clearly the problem that you 
are tackling, and they Will help you convince 
others to sujjport you. A well-documented 
case for change Convinces community 
members that the changes you seek are 
' beneficial. They convince school people that 
there Js a real problem they should addfres?. 
And they help you identify the best possible 
solution to the problem your campaign seeks 
to correct. 



"People ale your 
pow^l^ souTce*' 
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' 4 • INTRODUCTION 



•"Recruit others 
to help" 



The Seven Basic Steps to Planning 
and Managing a Campaign 

* • ' ^ 
PEER campaigners usually follow seven 
* steps in ' developing and . ^panaging a 
campaign. , • ^ , 

^ The first three steps are carried out by an 
. initial core group eight to ten people who 
ar^ highly motivated to see the campaign 
happen, in .a series of 5 campaign develop- 
ment meetings. » - 

1. Set campaign goals. - 
These goals should be concrete. To 
develop a goal, we begin with ''problem 
statements," or simple descriptions' of 
the; current conditions you wish to 

^ correct. • , • 

2. Analyze the community and ^ / 
the schools. 

See where you can find' support ^nd 
where you can* expect resistance.* This* 
step also , helps you think about what 
' you'll need to do toimelt resistance and to 
encourage dction from sympathizers. In' 
\ this step w map oui important leaders, 
groups, and events in both the com- 
' mutfity and the schools, and map the 
influential media. ^ 

3. Design a plan. 

The most successful campaign ^rategies 
address both support and resistance. 
Using the analysis from Step 2, we will 
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design strategies to work with recruit- , 
ment of both^organizations and volun- 
teers to- support your caiL»paign; to 
mobilize school leaders in your favor; to ^ 
publicize the. campaign; and to prepare 
^^^^ rescarct you need. Theji we will 
create a work-glan and specific calendar 
of work to carry out these strategies.' 
Fh^ally, we will develop a budget and 
f undraising plan for the entire campaigns 

The next three, steps are usually carried 
out by individuals or committees and - 
frequently include ■ workers ne^^ to tfie 
campaign. (For a full" description of ^ 
campaign structure and committee forn[m- 
tion, see^'Sectioa II, Managing Your 
Camp^aign.)' 

4. Recruit ethers to help. ' * • " 

' Turn into active workers those who you 
think will support you on the campaign, 
Here you will use the strategy ydu^ . 
designed in Step 3 to chaf t your course 
for recruitment. 

5. ^ublicize the campaign. 

Publicity is a powerful way to get your 
message out to the community and to the 
schools. Again, this is the time to 
implement the strategy developed in 
Step3. . 

6. Research cheUchools. * 

As witfi many\>f the steps, , research 
occurs before, coring, and after the 
campaign. Theimportantreminde^ere 
is: refine and target your jpcsearch so that 
it is relevant to this cam^iaign's goal. 

This last step is carried out by campaign 
leadership. 

7. Press school leaders to make 
the changes yoii $ec|c. 

At this point the goal is to gcii^ra^ 
enough political support and pressure to 
make changes happen, and then monitor 
these changes to insure they become a 
per^panent part of the school system.'^ 

The first half of the manual. Section I: 
Planning Your Campaign, contains 
seven chapters organized around these steps. 
At each step the manual lays out the 
decisions 'that* your group will face and 
provides guidance for how to piake'them. » 
, Section II: Managing 'Your Cam- 
paign, covers basic information on group 
•process, committee structure, budget dcvel- 
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^ <jl)ment,^draising,2 



cjpment, Kmdraising, and common problems 
in mounting campaigns. It also covers how 
to form and run a coalition, and how 
evaluate the campaign's results.. 

The Appicudix contains materials to 
help you= carry out your campaign. They 
include worksheets; a background paper 
with statistics for a spe^^ch, report, or press 
releases; a summary the Tide IX regula- 
tions; a^d a list of helpful orgahizations. 

The manual and the campaigp 
might look like this: 




Core Group 



Set; 
Campaign; 
AC Goals 



•Meeting #1 




. . Analyze ;^ 
. Sch o o J i ' ■■ 
Community.^ 
8t- Media .■ . 



Meeting #2 



m 

i 



m 




y > 



. Recruit . 
Others 



Committee 



Fiindraislng 



jRai.se. - 
Money ' 



Committee 
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Steering \ 




Ik 


• Press jar , ■ 




. 


... Change ^ 






Committee \^ 






'e.* IN-^F|ODUCTION 



General Instructions 
, For Use of Chapters 1, 2 & 3 



In tfiSe three chapters we will walk through 
the first three steps of PEER'S "Seven Basic 
Steps to Planning and Maniiging^ Caip- 
paign." We urge you not. to underestimate 

.the va^ue of mapping out a -campaign in 
advance. Bad plaiining^can ruin the best of . 
campaigns..^ ^hope that the process we 
suggest will help avoid common pitfalls, and 
provide a solid approach to efjpcting change/ 
The following three chapters are 
, designed^o be used together. They describe 
a series of meetings which we suggest you- 
use as your planning process. .It shfauld' 
provide a firm groundwork to developing 

7our campaign, . ' ' \ 



^The Planning Meetings 

\ 



Meeting Agenda - 

Setting Your Goal 

' Anatyzing^Your \ 
Community, tht^ 

.Schools, and 
the Media 



Designing the Plan, , 
Part A: Develop 
Strategy to Build 
•Support and Decrease' 
Resistance 



Manual 
Chapter 

* Chapter 1 



Estimated 
Time 

2 hours* 



Chapter 2 ' 3-4 hours 



Chapters 3-5 hours 



Designing the Plan, Chapte^r 3 4-5 hours 
Part B: Develop th^ - 
Workplan and \ \ 
Calendar \ 



Designing the Plan, Chapter"^ 
part C: Develop a M 
.Campaign Eiudgetand\ 
Fundraisin?; Plan \ 



r4 hours 



TTie Planning Meetings 

We suggest you break the initial planning- 
process into five" meetings. These five 
meetings correspond to the first, three 
chapters, a^shown below l^ft.* 

' Schedtiife the meetings close together so 
you don't lose momentum. Tlanning wiH 
take a lot longer when, you have to spend 
time reconstructing what you did at the last 
meeting. 

For information on tools and techniques 
to make your work .flow as smoothly and 
efficiently tis i)ossibIe7read Section II before^ 
beginning your campaign work. \' 

Why These Timeframes? 

Six hours is the maximum efficient planning 
time people can work at a stretch. After, that, 
productivity lags and people work less 
harmoniously wit6 each; other. Therefdre, 
while the times allotted can. vary, they are 
dcsfigned to get oujthe best possiblygroup 
work. \. . 

" Fifteeh to tvfenty hSburs jnay seqm like a* 
lot but our experience shows this is a realistic 
estimate. In fact, in a group new to each 
•other, you may find yourselves needing 
more than on6 meeting for goal^ettinj^. TTie 
leason for.this is that groups need to allow 
time for people to get fo know each other 
befqre they can work well together.^ 

While it is possible to achieve three hours 
of good work on a weeknight, more than that 
requires fresher 'people and more flexible ^ 
time. Therefore, Wfc suggert that you plan to 
spend part of a day on a weekend for 
Meetings 3 and 4, and possibly for Meetings 
2 and 5. * 



How Many People Do We Need? 

/" * * 
Ideally^ you will need eight people to 

complete Ae planning process together. 

This is th^ caf^paign^ core group, or 

planning dommittee., L^iGT on in the 

campaign, this core group often becomes the 

Steering Committee, in charge of policy 

decisions for the campaign. * 
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Eight people can op^rat^ informally and 
J creatively— necessary ingredients for good 
planhlng/Alsq, a core' group of this size can 
start working on .the campaign immediately 
after ^completing the pjanning> so that you 
w:M begin*to see results right away. Quick 
results are a sure wayvto get and keep people 
interested and invQlved in the campai^. 

The planning process cisin be done by 
fewer than eight people . Howe ver,,we recom- 
mend beginning with no less than four, since 
dropouts ean be expcaed. * » - 

Your entire core group should attend all 
the^design meetings. Essentially, these ineet-. 
*iringsNset pfolicy for, the entire* campaign arid 
yo^u will need firm agreement in^our group . 
on these decisions. ^ . 

Meeting preparation is critically irnpor- 
tant. Everyone should read tiie appropriate 
manual sections prior to the meeting The 
meetings will take longer if you do-fibt 
prepare. 

Why Ageod&3? ^ ^ 

You njay feel^rour group knows what needs, 
to be done so well that you^won't need to u5e 

• agendas. However, wt find thatythere are 
goojd, solid reasons for being mfcticulous * 
about setting and using agendas. In fact, we 
Suggest posffng agendas on* flipchart^papfer 
on the .Wall^so that everyone can see them. 
Qock rimes— for»i;example, '10:00-12'^, 

^rather !tftan '|two hours"- help every^e 
stayon;,schedulc. - \ 

Agendas also help you see whether yoii 
are being efficient and panning well. If 



^ meetings are taking longer than you ex- 
: pected, you can evaluate whether you are 
under-estimating time, or whether you are 
wasting it. * * 

Meeting Facintatorai^d Other Helpers * 

You will need to appoint a facilitator tacon- 
duct-eacH jneeting. This responsibility^can 
be rotated or remain with the same person 

* (again, for a full discussion of all/these as- 
pelrtsofgroup process, see Sebtion II).. / 

The facilitator's job is to lead |thc group 
through the agenda^. S/he should take spe- 
cial care to be full;^prepared v/uh the manual 
. material for the meeting. Therefoce/appoint . 

each meeting's facilitator at the end of thfe 
^pre\aous meeting. ^ , . 

We recommend you also appoint a re- 
corder to keep tradk of good ideas on flip 
chart paper, and a timekeejxjr to help keep 

• the meeting on track. 

^ I -v 
PlanViIng .Methods ^ 

Throughout the gianual and particularly in 
the initial planning process, we will be using 
two main techniques for working as a group. 
They are brainstGrming znd modified 
voting. 

Bi^nstorming; * *^ ' . : 

Brai^torming i's a way of feringiiig out 
each peripn's creative ideas quickly ac&'ef-.- 
fectivfely. Here are several suggestion^ for 
making brainstorming effective. 
•Go around the group in a circle, each 



person giving one idea. 

• Repeat the go-around until all ideas are 
exhausted. 

• If you have no idea, simply pass. 

• List as many ideas as possible. 

• Absolutely no criticism of an idea is al- 
lowed. Criticism stifles creativity. 

• Ideas can be as crazy and extravagant as 
possible. You will evaluate them later 
through modified voting. 

• Move as quickly as possible. 

• Set a time limit. People brainstorm bet- 
ter under pressure^ ^ 

Modified Voting* ^ 
Modified voting js a way of helping the 
group decide efficiently which ideas they are 
going to adopt.' This is the phas6 wh^re you 
will analyze, criticize, and judge the worth ot* 
the ideas you have come up with as a group. 

Suppose you are tr}dng to choose among 
three ideas on how to kick off a campaign: 

• hold a press conference 

• hold a community meeting and invite the 
press to cover it* 

• send out press releases. 

One way to^ quickly elicit each person'^ 
opinions about each idea is to identify the 
.important criteria or goals that must be con- 
sidered. In this case, for instance: 

• probability that the press will run the 
story / 

• amount of work required to carry out the 
idea 

• wben you want the story to run. 

Use the following scale throughoiit the 
campaign planning process. 



Criteria Scale 

5 = fits criteria/goals extremely well, 
a perfect example of this criteria 

4 = fits the criteria/goals very well, an 
almost perfect example 

3 = fits the c^eria/goals moderately 
well with one or two important 
exceptions 

2 = fits criteria/goals poorly 

1 = does not fit criteria/goals 



The group can get a clear sense of how 
well each option flts any one criterion by 
totaUn^ dll the points or votes each option 
receives. Total the points received to see' 
which option the group thinks is the best 
choice overall. 

Modified voting is useful for getting 
input from the entire group. No one person's 
opinion counts more than another's. The 
technique^shiftsthe focus from **right" or 
**wrong" answers to group decision-making 
about the best choice. And it helps structure 
your deliberations so that you weigh ^11 the 
factors in an organized fashion. 

// your group *^/Moses not to use 
modified voting, thehoKb a simple discus- 
sion method. We suggest^ structuring the 
discussion to avoid rambling. Allocate 15-20 
minutes for assessing each criterion. Before 
moving onto the next criterion, summarize 
the discussion to make sure the group agrees 
with the summairy. Try to get consensus 
about which issue flts tlhe criterion best, se- 
cond best, etc. 

However, we strongly recommend the 
use of modifled voting as a crisp, clear meth- 
od of arriving at group decisions. 

Force Field Analysis 

Force Held analysis is a tool for understand- 
ing where your primary support and your- 
major opposition lie. Imagine that the pres- 
ent school situation on your issue is the re- 
sult of a balance of forces supporting and 
impeding change. > 



Forces, 
individuals, 

groups 
supporting 

change 




Current 
school 
practice 




Forces, 

individuals, 

groups 

impeding 

change 



When each side pushes with equal or 
nearly equal force, nothing moves. If you 
only rally people who already understand 
the nee^ for change, you \yill increase th°e 
force on your side, but ybu may also create a 
backlash. 

Force field analysis helps you under- 
stand exactly where and how much force is 
..being exercised by opposing forces. It also 
help^-yojilook at where you can work to 
decrease opposition as well as increase sup- 



port. You can achievelnorc..,with less effort, 
if you think about ways to redudeoppoaition 
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33 well as win support. 

..The technique offeree field analysis was 
developed by a social psychologist. Dr. Kurt 
Lewin. He believed, as we do, that the cur- 
rent condition is not an unmovable fact of 
lifer Rather, it is a result of a balance of forces 
pushing in opposing directions. Once you 
have mapped out the force field your cam- 
paign is operating in, you can develop strate- 
gies for mobilizing your supporters and neu- 
tralizing your opponents. 



This. Manual Is Flexible . . . 

v)X^e realize that schools and communities 
vary widely. Some of our suggestions will fit 
your group; others won't. There is plenty of 
room Tor new ideas. If you come up with an 
approach that works well for you, let us 
know and" we'll pass it on to others. 



Footnotes'. 

. \ - 

^ Data compiled from government and private 
association sources for PEER'S 1982 National Silver Snail 
Award. See Appendix 2 for a copy of the Award report and 
full citations of the data sources. 

Z From In the Running (Fall 1979), a publication of the 
SPRINT Projca of the Women's Equity .^ion League 
(WEAL), Washington, D.C. WEAL is a national 
membership organization that works for the legal and 
economic rights of women. Information about Title IX 
and athletics is available through WEAL membership. 
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Setting Your Goal 



We cannot overemphasize thejmpoitance of 
this first aspect of your campaign. We 
understand that sex equity campaigns are 
usually created by people with patience, 
diligence and attention to detail. In addition 
to that, campaigners are frequently people of 
courage and vision. One important ingre- 
dient for a successful campaign that 
sometimes needs to be added is urgency. Sex 
equity issues are not, in diemselves, matters 
of crisis. Rather, they are on-going routinized 
ways of dealing with school systems. 
Community^ people and educators arc often 
not in opposition, they are indifferent. 



To set your goals, your group will need to 
. develop problem statements of the current 
situations you feel need to be corrected. You 
will need to decide which of these problems 
are most impojrtant to your group, and which 
you feel can be changed within the campaign 
time frame, six to nine months. Finally, you 
will choose the ojic problem that your group 
wants to v^ork on now. You will then develop 
your campaign goal. 

All this is the business of Meeting #1 . 
An agend.a for your first planning 
meeting follows. , 



AGENDA FOR MEETING #1 

% * . . 

Settlmj Your Goai 

-v^ . 1. Brainstorm possible campaign problem 



30 minutes 



statements 

2. Discuss problem statements ^ 60 minute.** 

3. Conduct modified voting to rank problem 
statements . 15 minutes 

4. Choose priority problem statement and 

develop campaign goal , 15 minutes 

. ' ' 2hours 
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Meeting #1 
Setting Your Goal 



Task 1 



"Brainstorm 
Problem 
Statements" 



Brainstorm Problem Statements 

State each issue as a problem, not as a 
solution. At this point you should not 
assume you know how to solve the problems 
you identify. There may be better solutions 
than the ones you.advocate. As you develop 
coopqration with the schools, you may Come 

^ up with a joint solution that is preferable to 

^ anything you think of now. 

At this stage, it is best to look'carefully at 
the way things are done now (the probrem). 
For example, here are several typic^ 
problems standing in the way of equal 
opportunity: 

• most physical education classes are still 
single-sex, despite a school policy 
against single-sex classes; • 

• most students taking shop cesses are 
boys; most students taking home ec are 
girls; 

• girls still consider mostly traditional 
female jobs when thinking of their own 
futures; , 




^ the shop teacher doesn't like girls in his 
classes; 

• two girls' teams were cut because of 
budget problems; only one boys* team 
was cut. 

- \ Task 2 . . 

Discuss Problem Statements 

Not every problem makes a good campaign 
issue. There are problems th|it people feel, 
very deeply about — but correcting these 
problems Mali not result in concrete change 
that will really improve people's lives. For 
example, in one community boys' baseball 
teams were provided caps by their sQhool, 
while the girls^ softbkll team members had to 
buy theirs. This is indeed clear discrimina- 
tion and prohibited by law. However, it will 
be difficult to mobilize widespread com- 
munity support for working on this issue. 

A second example: in many places grad- 
uating senior girls are required to wear white 
graduation robes, whereas the boys we&r* 
black. Again, the people most affeaed and 
motivated by this issue are the students and 
the parents of the seniors. 

Later you will do a fuller process of 
developing strategy on how to mobilize 
people, but for now you will want to consider 
your problems in the light of the following' 
criteria. A discussion of each of these criteria 
follows. 
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What Makes A Good 
Campaign Problem? 



The problem^l^ects nSany people. 
If many people will gain from the 
changes you seek, you will have more active 
supporters, and a better chance of getting 
school administrators to respond. The 
narrower your focus, the fewer people will 
care. For example, if you want to get better 
equipment for the girls' softball team, you 
might want to expand your campaign to 
cover all the girls' sports with second-rate 
equipment. This broader focus gives you 
more people who might care about your 
canipaign. 

Fixing the problem will result in 
concrete improvements. 

^ Usually, people do not, care about an 
issue until they see What they stand to gain. 
How you answer the old question ''What's in 
it for me?," will make or break your 
campaign. This is illustrated vividly by 
campaigns that mistakenly set indirect goals 
such as in-service training for teachers. 
Although in-service training is critical to 
making long-lasting changes, it is too 
nebulous to rally support for all by itself. . 
•Imagine trying to get the newspapers to 
write stories about a campaign with this goal. 
Better yet, imagine trying to recruit parents 
to come to meetings or lick envelopes for 
in-service training on^sex equity! 

The goals are realistic* 

Many people feel powerless facing* 
institutions of government, like the schools, 
especially in big districts. "You can't fight 
city hall," they say, and they lose heart. To 
attract support, you have to pick goals that 
give you a fighting ' chance to win. For 
example, if your school is nearly bankrupt, 
new sports teams for girls may be wishful 
thinking. Retaining the coaches for existing 
teams may be a realistic goal. 

Task 3 

Use Modified Voting to 
Rank Problem Statemi^nts 



Rate how well each of the problem state- 
ments fits the first criterion; then go on to 
rate all of the issues on the second criterion; 
then the third; and so on. Your rating should 



look like the worksheet on the following 
page. The guidelines for modified voting are 
intlie Introduction under "General Instruc- 
tions For Use of Chapters 1,2, and 3i" 

Task 4 

Choose Priority Problem Statement and 
Develop Campaign Goal 

# 

In the example we began with,^!^ problem 
with the highest score was the school's 
single-sex physical education classes. i 
/ The enrollment problem in shop and 
hcime economics also scored high in this 
example. This often occurs. In order to 
. choose between two 'or more issues, the 
group needs to consider motivation and 
feasibility. 
' Motivation simply means considering 
what the group wants to work on. This is an 
important question since money — a strong 
motiyator in the, work world — is absent in 
volunteer efforts. Motivationjin your group 
may include the desire -to learn n^'y .kills or 
gain volunteer experience to strengthen a 
career. Self-interest on this level is a fine 
motivator and should be encouraged pro- • 
vided it also enhances the campaign. 




Feasibility means considering -Which 
problem offers the best chance of achieving 
results quickly, given the group's resources, 
the school calendar, and expected com- 
munity and, school responsiveness. Pick a 
problejp for which you think you can achieve 
at least some solution during the current 
year, with thetesburces — the people andjhe 
time— you now have. Planning conserva- 
tively to start will help injure that the 
campaign succeeds. \ 



Motivatioh 

• Which problem interests us most? 

• Which problem are we willpg to sjynd 
our ti^e on? 

Feasibility 

• Which problem can we hope to achieve 
some success in the* school year? 

• Which problem can we hope to achieve 
some success on wijth the resources we 
now have on hand? 



SAMPLE 



Worksheet For Setting Campaign Goals 



r 



TASK 1 






-^TASK 2- 








TASKS 














Problem 


Affect 
Many? 


\ Total 
Score 


Cqncrete 
Improvements? 


Total 
Score 


rJ^ 

Realistic? 


Total r 
Score 


^ OveVall 
Score 


Single sex 
p.e. classes 


5-5-5 


15. 


4-5-5 


14 


4-4-5 


13 


4 

42 


Sterotyped 
enrollmfents 
In shop and 
home ec 


5-4-4 


13 


5-5-4' 


14 


3-2-3 

• < 


8 


35. , 


Girls still 
planning for 
sterotyped 
careers 


3-4-5 




2-2-2 

V 


6 


2-3-4 


9 


.27 


Shop teacher 
doesn't like 
^giris in his 
classes 


5-4-3 


> 12 


2-2-2 . ' 

V 

y 


■ 6 


1-2-2 


5 


23 


2 girls' 
teams cut 


2-3-3 




5-5-5 


15 


2-2-1' 


5 


, t 
28 



Note: This examplebwas done with only 3 people. Ideally your group should have i>etween 4 and 8 people, 
A blank copy of this worksheet is in Appendix 1. 
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Developing Your Campaign Goal 

Once your pridrity problem has been' 
decided *ipon; you can develop a campaign 
goal. .You will draw upon your problem 
statement to do this. For example, if your 
- group decided to work on the fiirst problem 
• in the sample, /'most physical education . 
classes are single-sex," then a concrete, 
achievablftgpal could read: 

f 

To achieve at least a 60%-40% mix of 
students by sex in most physical 
education classes hy the beginning of 
the next school term. 

Remember that it is v^Siur goal that will 
- attract people to yourgjwnpai^n. Again, your 
methods will be dj^^ioped later in your 
planning processiariii^jiould rpmain flexible 
enough to aUow tot sinCfere cooperation on 
the part of school officials. Tailor your goal^ 
!;o your community. You can now begin to 
-think of ways to bring out the benefits to 
everyone of your particular campaign goal. " 
For instance, "girls and •boyr^wl^o play 
together now learn how to* cooperate for 
life." ^ * . • 



if You Don't Know Enough Yet 
to Choo.«e a Specific Goal 

If you don't feel cpmfortable picking a 
specitlc problem statement, you can still 
work toward an equal education campaign. 
.You can begin with a general review of 
school practices. This review, or assessment, 
will tell you where the problems are, and 
therefore where an aaion campaign should 
be focused.. Most of the groups in PEER's 
Michigan projects began this way, assessing 
school efforts to end sexism across a wide 
rangepf specific topics. 

Tne best resource for identifying the 
kinds of^questions you §Jaould ask in genetal 
review is Cracking the Glass Slippers PEER -s 
Guide to Ending Sex Bias in Your Schools* 
Chapter 6, "Research," contained in this 
manual will also help you design and carry 
out a review. 

Whether you do a general review or you 
target a specific problem, you will still need 



* Cracking The Glass Slipper is available through 
PEER, the Project Oni^ual Education Rights, P.O. Box 
28066, Washington, D.C 20005. (202) 332-7337. .Cost: 
$7.50. 



to organize your support .to get the job done. 
^ The rest of the manual will help you do that. 

Go on . to meeting #2 to Jbegin planning 
.strategies to make your assessment 
'"successful. ' * 

This is the End of the First Meeting. 



SAMPU.EGOALS 



Sports 



• Add junior varsity basketball to girls' sports. , 

• Make soccer a coed s]^rt. " \ 



• Get new equipment for the field hockey team. 

• Change the game^schedule so that girls' varsity 

. basketball can p!ay in the big gym on Friday night. 

Curriculum 

• Increase enrollmefit of girls lii advanced •math-' 
courses from 15%!^ to 30%. ^ 

• Increase enrollrtien^f girls in technical vocational . 
education-courses by ^0%." 

Make home economics classes required for^both 
boys and girls. - • ' 

Counseling 

• Gqtthe counseling department to hold a career fair 
fof junior high school and high school students that 
is non-biased. 

I 

• Substitute a non-biased career inventory test for the 
current biased test. 

Employment 

• Increase the number of women principals from two 
to four. ' . * 

* 

• Get the schooj district to develop an affirmative 
action plan- " . \ 
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Analyzing the Conimunity, 
Schbols and Media / 



// 



The next phase of your campaign process is 
to map out the forces working for and against 
the changes you seek. This is the second 
meeting in the planning process. An agenda 
is shown on the following page. 
' ^ A campaign seeks to mobilize tfie forces 
supporting change and neutralize or win 
over the forces opposing change.. We suggest 
that you analyze separately each of the three' 
most important power sectors ^fecting local 
schools: the schools, the community and the 
media. The entire group should go through 



the process once together. This shoiild take 
between 3 and 4 hours. We have added Wre 
detailed instructions imder .each separate 
force-field. Ineyitably you will find seyeral 
imp<jrtant holesyin your information. Identi- 
fy the most important pieces of inforniation 
and assign people to collect thejm— quickly. \ 
We suggest that no more than one/week be 
spent on gathering new informatiwK,Then 
come back together to plug in the holes in 
your analyses. You can use. the first part of 
Meeting #3 to do this. 



> 



-"Community 
Leaders: 

Business. Religious, 
Educational 
and Political" 



Meeting #2 
Analyzing the Community^ 
Schools and Media 



Task 1: 



Task 2: 



Task 3: 



Task 4: 



AGENDA FOR MEETING #2 ' 

Analyzing the Community, 
Schools and Media 



Develop force field diagram 
of community groups, 
leaders and events 

• Brainstorm key 
groups, leaders, events 

• Rank through modified 
voting 

• Consolidate information 
for community force field. 

« 

Develop force field 
diagram of scl\ooi leaders, 
administrators, 
edugatorS— ^nd events 

• Brainstorm key school 
leaders and events 

• Rank^lor decision- 
making ppwer and 
accessibility through 
modlfi^ed voting 

• Chart school force field 
diagram 

Develop force field ^ 
diagram of local media 
♦outlets 

• List signifi'cant media 
outlets V . 

• Identify contacts 

• Sort irfto supportive and 
,unsupportive' media 

• Chart media force field 
diagram ^ 

Consolidate the diagrams 
and discuss their . 
implications * 



^Estimated Time 

45-60 minutes 



45-60 mi 



45-60 minutes 



45-6D noMiutes 



3-4 hours 



An effective analysis of your community, the 
schools and your local media includes^ 
looking at leaders, organizations, and events 
for each of these groups. In this meeting, v^se 
force field analysis to carry out 'these, anal- 
yses. Then consolidate the diagrams devel- 
oped in each of the three force field analyses 
to discuss the implications. An agenda/ Cor 
the second planning meeting is shown at left. 

The Force Reld Anjilysis > 

We sugge;§t creating three separate force 
Held diagrams for the three most important 
power centers in local school systems: 
community groups^ the school staff y 
and the local media. After you have 
mapped out the forces in each sector, then 
summarize the supporting and impede 
ing forces in one ^overall fofree field 
map:^ The more- concrete you can be, the 
better your campaign will be focused, and 
the less people will be confused about what 
you are doing and why. Once you have com- 
pleted the mapping process^we will go on in 
Meeting #3 to decide on campaign strategies. 

Taski 

• 4 

Force Reld Diagram 
^ for the Community 

Expanding the Group Beyond Your 
Friends and Identifying Resistance 

We have all heard complaints about how 
"'the same old people are always doing all the 
work." We may have been the ones doing all 
.the complaining. If so, there is only one 
reason why: the core group is not getting 
other people involved. For those of you read- 
ing this manual who w^t to be successful 
organi2er^, we cannot stress this point 
enough. Th^re is a big diCferente between a 
' community campaign and a few friends get- 
ting together. And the-difFerenccbetwcen a 
good organizer or agent of phanjgc and a 
well-meaning volunteer is that an organizer 
works hard to get new people involved. An 
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together may persuade the district to do a 
few things. But in the long run, they know 
that broad-based support is absolutely ne- 
cessary to create enough power to generate 
real action on the part of the school district. 



Brainstorm Key Groiips 

took atjrour own core- groups Which key 
racial, ethnic, economic or geographic 
groups in your school district's population 
are missing?' Are there any meji in your 
group? ^ 

Chapter 4 will help you develop' ways to 

^ contact and involve new people and groups. 
Right now, as part of your force field analy- 

" sis, identify the missing key groups, and list 
• organizations and leaders who can mobilize 
them. Use the brainstdfming technique to 
elicit everyone's ideas. We suggest, listing 
them on newsprint so that everyone can see 
them. This avoids repetitioijof niames, and 
give§ everyone a sense of how many coatacts 
the group^.has. 

There are some categories which people 
usually think in: 

• Women's rights organizations 
/ o Qvil rights Organizations 

' . • Pisability rights organizations 
. • Education organizations 

• LabQjr uniqns 

• Church groups 
.• Youth groups 

• Service groups 



a group's importance in several ways. We 
suggest thexriteria below. On the following 
page is a sample worksheet for a campaign on 
vocationay^ducation courses. 




Brahistonn Community Leaders 

Now, do the salne two tasks — brainstorming 
and ranking by criteria— for individual lead- 
cry in your fcommimity. Leaders who are 
sympathetic to your'fe<^ls can give you polit- 
* icai rcspeaability by liJiking your campaign 
to the established poweiv^ network. In addr* 
tion to the prestige of their own membe^^ 
ship, they o^er you access to other powettVil 
people and can provide you with topflight 
legal, financial or techmical help. 

Think about supporters and opponents 
among: 
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Some orgajiizations will-fit |nore than one 
category. Don't worry ab^but cataloging 
them. T>is Ust is"simply~lneant to trigger 
your collective memories. Another list 
. which you might find helpful is:*^ • ^ 

• the three largest membership organiza- 
tions which work on local education 
issues • / 

• the last organization to win a major cam- 
paign to change the schools in some way 

• groups you have wanted a chance to col- 
^ laborate with 

• groups in which you are a key participant^ 

Rank'Co'mmunlty Groups 

Now identify the most powerful community 
organizations for this campaign. These 
groups are top priority— that is, most imoor- 



Leaders * 
\ • The Mayoij^* " - 
• . Qty.Council Members? 

• "^our 'Cong^sperson? 

• State Representative? 

• The local head ofthc party with the ma- 
jority of seats on the school board? 



/1P O O O QP 0^^r<\ 

o o o (BBQn^^Ro 



"Brainstorm 
Key Groups" 
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Business Leaders 
y • A^iyone active in the local business 
groups, .such as the Chamber of 
Ciommerce? - , 
• Leaders in thcf community's largest 
employers? 

a • Business people who are also active in 
the schools now (head up booster clubs, 
^ work on bond issue drives, are on com- 
mittees in other organizations with the 
r superintendent,"etc.)? 



Education Leaders 

• Lpcai^ollege presidents? 

^ • Education department heads? 

• Teachers* union leaders? 

Religious Leaders ' 

, • Anyone active on civil rights issues in 
« gen^ral?^ • . ' 

. • Anyone active in community affairs? 
Projects to improve the quality of life in 
the commimity? % • 



q SAMPLE Y • 

m 

Worksheet for Community Groups 



0 










Pro/ 




CrArilhllltv 






s Tntfll 






•a 






Score 


Unknown 


League of^Wbmen Voters 


5 


5 ■ 


4 


t 

15 


Pro 


American >^ssn. of 


^ 4 " 


3 


5 ' 


12 


Pro 


' University Wbjrien 












National Organization 


" 4 


5 


4 


13 


Pro 


for Women 












YWCA 


^ 5 


2 


3 


10 


Pro 


National Council of 












Negro Women 


5 ' 


2 


4 


11 


Pro 


NAACP ' 


4 


* 3 


4 

r 


11 


Pro 


PTA 


5 


3 . 


i 


9 


Pro 


*' 












Citizens for Quality 












Education 


3 


y ^ 


4 ■ ■ ^ 


8 . 


' Con 


Amer. Federation of State, - 


3' 


' 5 


... -1 


^9 


^ Pro 


County, and Municipal 












Employees Chapter 












AFL-CIO Chapter 


. 3 


5 




9 


Pro 


Voc Ed Advisory Council 


2 


1 


4 


7 . 


Unk 


S3 






\ * 


• 





Note: Some of these questibns will not 
be releviant for your campaign. These are 
meant simply to get your own creative juices 
flowing. The goal is to help you think aboub 
potential allies in places you might not usual- 
ly look. 

Rank Community Leaders 

Use modified voting to sort out the mo^t 
powerful and important leaders foi- this' 
campaign. We suggest that the group identi- 
fy the criteria for this particular vojing 
round. Suggestions include: 

Criteifa tor ^ 

;':cam}ialgn help;! 
thing \lhey:;wa^^ 
pbliticiah who is^ 
oommunity?.; Biislnes^^^ 
cerhed about the; quality 1^ bf obrin.^ 
rriUnity life?) ; ; l:[ : ; , , 5': ' 

• Oo^they 

vsmndtcbe'nefitfroro tilts ca 




Brainstorm Community Events 

Finally, in addition: to looking at the groups 
and people iq your community, you need to 
look at what else is goiiig on in your com- 
munity besides your campaign. 

You may ^ve other majoir issues which 
are eruppng at this time\ For example, one 
community we worked with was iif an uproar 
over sex education. That group had to be 
very careful to separate the issue of sex equi- 
ty from sex education. (For one thing, they 
found another name for their goals.) 

At the same time, there may be -some- 
thing going m which you can Uook up with. 
For example, poor math and science training 
^ was a big concern among busiiicss leaders in 



several joint business-school networks were 
active at the state level. A commijnity group 
we worked with decided to capitalize on this 

• interest at thtf local level, 3 

I>iscussion questions for 

community events. 

Belo^are some questions to consider as a 
"group. They are meant to spur your 
thoughts aBout events int/otir community, 
so don't feel obligated to Answer ones that, 
secnl irrdevant. And, of course, add any 
'questions that aren't here. Once^you havc^ 
completed this^ discussion, xlist the two or 
three top events which the group feels wiil 
affect the (campaign's chances of success. 
Unless there are many important events in 
your community at this time, you will prob- 
ably not need modified voting to make these 

• decisions. * 

^ . • Do you think the community is generally 
^ proud of the-public schools or dissatisfied 
^ with them? / 
• What are the community's biggest 
concerns about the schools right now? 
^ (Another way to ask this is, "What were 
the main issues in the last school board 
election? How heated was the election?") ' 

— school closing^s 

— school busing ^ 
^ *'— bilingual education \ 

— special educapon for the disabled 
. — budget cud^cks * 

— youth unniployment rates 

— graduates unable^ to read 

— teenage pregnancy 

— student j)erformance on if 
standardized test^ 

— drop-ouf rates 

— drug*, alcoholism among teenagers 

— truancy, vandalism, discipline in 
school 

— students leaving the public system' 
- for private schools 

• Does your community vote in favor of 
tax .increases to support the school- 

• system? Was the last school tax. 
referendum voted in? 

• Public |upport for the schools can be 

• shown through attendance at school 
board meetings, participation in PTA/ 
PTO, attendance at parents' nights 
and/ or teachers* meetings with oarents. 



or donations from the community. How 
active are the parents in your community 
schools? ^ 

Consoiidate Information onto a 

Force Reld Diagram for the Community 

Now summarize all of the data y6u have 
collected sp far onto the force field diagram. 



You can use arrows to indicate the degree 
of force, making longer arrows for groupS; 
leaders and events that score'd4(iigh on youi 
worksheets, and shorter arrows for those 
that scored lower. Visual devices like thi; 
wili give you a clear picture of why youi 
problem is staying in place. 

The force^field diagram for this example 
would look like this: 



SAMPLE 



FORCE FIELD DIAGRAM #1: The Community 





Score/ 


Score/ 




Groups in S^jpport 


Strength of Force 


Strength of Force 


Groups Impeding 



League of Women Voters- 

National Organization 
for Women" 

American Association 
of University Women" 

National Council of 
Negro Women' 

NAACP- 

^ Yo'ung Women's 
Christian Association 



American Federation of 

State, County, an6^9 
Municipal Employees 



Problem/Current Condition 

— -^15 



•^13 



^11 



ro 



.AFL-CIO-^9 
PTA-^9 



8^ 



Citizens for Quality - 
Education 

Vocational Education* 
Advisory Council - 



Leaders In Support 

City Council Representative ■ 

4' 

Congressperson Smith ■ 
Events in Support 



Increase In job opportunities _ 
in technological fields 



IBM building new plant _ 
In our area 



A blank copy of this diagram is in Appendix \ 



Events impeding 

School board just cut 
next year's budget 

50 teachers laid off ^ 

Most of our-supporters 
are busy with other 
projects now 

Few people know what 
Title IX is 



: Task 2 

Force Reld Diagram 
for the Schoolg^ ' 

School Politics are Different 
from Electoral Politics 

Bcfor^ you begin mapping the support and 
resistance within your schools, we would like 
you to think^bout the differences between 
efccied* power centers and bureaucratic 
power centers. The school board and the ^ 
town council are elected power centers. The 
school administration is a bureaucratic 
power center. Citizens can Influence policy 
at many points in the elected power centers. 
Their power as voters has more direct, 
immediate impact. In effect, they hire and 
fire at the voting booth. Bureaucracies are 
less vulnerable to pressure, for one important 
reason: administrative officials are ap- 
pointed, not elected. Their jobs are directly 
controlled by the school board and the town 
council, who in jcum must answer to the 
voters. 

Because of this distribution of power,, 
school decisions are made by people who 
often feel answerable to their superiors, not 
to the public. It is important to understand 
thoroughly the power structure in your 
schools. Knowing who is in charge of what 
and what you can exp^a from them will help 
you cut thi:ough the inevitable atteiflpts to 
delay or derail your campaign. At the same 
time, understanding exactly what kind of 
power you wield will help you minimize the 
frustration that citizen groups so often feel 
when attempting to influence their schools. 

Brainstorm AW School 
Administrators and Educators 

List all the people and groups, in your 
schools that will have a stake in th^'utcome 
of the campaigii.sThink about: a 

• School board members 

• School superintendent 

• Other school administrators 

• Teachers 

• Other professional staff 

• Students 

Sort Out Key Actors with 
Modified Voting 

When you have identified all of the people, 
use modified voting to sort out key actors 



from peripheral ones. Make a table like the 
one on the next page. This is a very rough 
gauge of the relative importance to- your 
campaign of various people arid groups with- 
. in the scliools. Use it to decide which friends 
to attract, and how much energy you need to 
spend countering resistance from any par- 
ticular person. 

In our vocational education sample, the 
worksheet might look like the one on page 
24. 



Criteria for School Leaders 
and Qroiipiix 

• How much powerdcQ$ this person 
or gt'oup \\aye to make decistonson 
our goal? - 

• How directly accessible Is this indi- 
vldual or group to citizen groufi^? 



■if 


M 


' 1 
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Sort Out Key Supporters and 
Map Forc^FieldlOiagram 

The next step is to sort out your supporters 
from those who are resisting change. As we 
mentioned earlier, this may be an area of 
needed research — your group may not know 
the posi^yn of every key actor. In this case 
your group may decide to assign research 
tasks to group members to identify their po- 
sitions before you can complete the School 
Force Field Diagram. You should have the 



information by the following meeting so that 
you can plug it in'^quickly. 

Brainstorm School Events Ukely 
to Affect Your Campaign 

Look again at the questions about the 
schools in the community analysis sectio\i. 
This time, think about them from the point 
of view of the school administration and fa- 
culty. Use the criteria on the next page in 
^our discussion. ■ - 



SAMPLE 



Sample Worksheet for School Leaders and Groups 



School Group/l-eader 



Power on Issue 



Accessibility 



^ totar 



Pro/Con/Unknown 



School board president (#1) 4 

School board member 3 

#2 and chair of budget 

committee 

School board m^mber 3 
#3 and chair of 
curriculum committee 

School board member #4 3 

and manager of local 

computer parts facto/y ® 

New school board 2 
member #5 

Superintendent 5 

Director of VocEd 5 

Head of Career 3 
Coun!?;eling 

Title IX Coordinator 1 

Principal. of High School #1 1 

Principal of High School #2 ^ 2 
(has most of voc ed 
programs) • 

Voc Ed Teacher in 4 
Computer Program 

Studentj5 2 

A blank copy of this worksheet is in Appendix I 



3 
4 



7 
7 



3 
3 

3 

5 
4 
4 



7-^ 

8 
8 
6 

6 

5- 

6 

6 
4 



'Con 
Con 

Con 

Pro 

Con 
Con 
Pro 



Pro 
" Pro 
Pro 

Pro 
Con 



ERIC 
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Criteria for School ,Even to 

• Are there any major conflicts or 
issues which are occupying a great 
deal of the schoo! administratof's 
timis right now? . * 

• VVlii we be competing fortheir atten- 
tion or W on their a 
cu rrent projects? 



Add any major events which you feel will 
affect the oi^come of your campaign to the 
force field diagram of thfc schools. You need 
not use modified voting for events unless 



they become so numerous they are un- 
wieldy. 

Consolidate Information onto a 
Force Raid Diagram for the Schools 

Map all of the key actors and events on a 
force field, diagram. Rut key actors and 
events with unknown or neutral positions 
under the column reading "impeding 
change." 

The purpose of this exercise is to identify 
the actors whom your campaign will have to 
convert jnto supporters. AiiyeFne who is not 
nbw an active supporter should be included 
in this category. 

Following is a sample fojce field diagram 
for the schools. / ' 



SAMPLE 



FORCE FIELD DIAGRAM #2: The Schools 



For^es^ Supporting Change 



Score/ 
Strength of Force 



Score/ 
Strength of Force 



Forces Impeding Change 



Top 

Title IX Coordinator- 

Head of Career Counseling- 

New school 
board member #5 " 



Secondary 

Principal of High School #2 
(has most of voc ed - 
programs)' 

^ Voc. Ed Teacher in 

Computer Program" 



Problem/Current Condition 



-»6 
■»6 



84- 



Top I 
-Superintendent 



8«. 



4-7 



7<- 



'Dlrectoi'of Voc Ed 
•School' board president 



■^6 



7«- 



■»6 



6^ 



All Others 

Principal of High School #1- 



■»5 



Secondary 

_ School board member #2. 
"chair (bf budget committee 

School board member #3, 
-chaiijof curriculum 
committee 



All Others 

i • ■ / 

School board member #4, 

• mapagerof local computer 

parts factory 



/ 



V Events In Support 

Accreditation review 
this year 

A blank copy of this diagram is'in Appendix t * 



4^— ^Students? 



Events .Impeding Change 

Next year's school budget 
'ciit 



30 
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Task 3 



Force Field Diagram 
for tiie Mefiia-^ 



Getting the Lay of the Land 
for the Publicity You Want 

Getting media coverage — the right kind of 
media covei*age — is the most important tool 
you have aside from getting a lot of people 
\,>^ ' involved. Sometimes local campaigners are 
uncomfortable contacting the media because 
they haven't done it before. In lact, if you 
provide accurate^, interesting, understand- 
, able information to youx key media contacts, 
yoa are helping them to do their jobs. They 
are responsible for covering the news that 
matters. The trick is knowing-^ which 
media ^direct your message. (For additional 
information on media see Chapter 5, 
Publicity.) 



Diagramming Your Local Media 

The media has^ an obvious impact on 
community attitudes that cannot be over- 
emphasized. Equal education issues for both 
sexes can be complex^ and talk shows and 
extended articles can be very helpful ^in 
informing community and school decision- 
makers. You will want to make sure that all 
news stopes, startirfg at the very beginning 



. of the campaign, are ds accurate as possible. 
Mapping a force field diagram" about your 
local media outlets can be invaluable for 

. helping achieve good media coverage. 

Identify All Important Media Outlets In 
Your Community 

On the media worksheet, list major 
newspapers, wire services, radio and tele- 
vision stations. Next to each media outlet 
^ describe: 

area of coverage 

• circulation 

• type of audience (for exampk, rock and 
roll radio). / 

List Me<|Ja Pe9pl^Who Mjght Be 
Jnterested in Covering the Campaign 

Next to each media outlet, list the reporters, 
. talk show hosts or columnists who would be 
\ interested in covering your campaign. These 
^rnightbe: 

• reporters who cover 

^ —school board tgeetings. / 

— your local cominunity for a larger 
paper, radio or television station 



-your particular issue 
example) 



(sports, for 



SAMPLE 



Worlcsheet for IMedia Outlets 



/ 



Media 


Description / . 


Reporter 


Contact 


Have 
Contact 
Knows 
Issues 


No 
Contact 
Knows 
Issues 


No Contact 
Does Not 
Know 
Issues 


Biased 


Capitol Gourant 


Statewide circula- 


E. JoneSi 


Juana 











Capitol Gourant 



tion. daily paper covers Windsor 
area 

D. George 



Windsor Ba 
News 

WGAY-AM 



WTTG» 
Channel 4 



nner County eirtulation S. Black, covers Ann 
of 10»000» biweekly school board 



Wmdsorand East 
Windsor, easy 
listening 



F. Brown, 
local news 



X 



NBC affiliate^ H. Hardy, hosts 
C&pifol metro area "Let's Get 

' . Together** talk 
show, 2 p.m. 
* ^ Wednesdays 



A blank copy of this worksheet is in Appendix I 



• talk show hosts who focus on: 

— community news ^ 
—social trends or issues 
r-family issues 
— political issues 

editors of subject areas, such as editorials, 
education, sports, lifestyle 

• columnists. 

Identify Media People Your Group Knows 

• 

NowTBentify any reporters whom sonieone 
in' 'your group knows. Think ofc past 
campaigns or projects that have received 
coverage. Where you cannot think of a 
connection, leave the column blank. You 
may find later that you know someone who 
does know one of these people. ' 

Sort Out the Remaining Media People 
in Order of Importance teethe Campaign - 

The rest of the list sorts into three basic ' 
categories: those who understand the issues, 
those who don't understand the issues, and 
those who are biased and won ' t take the time 
to understand the issues. Sort out the few- 
media people who are known td be sensa- 
tionahst in their coverage. (Every communi- 
ty has one or two.) List these people as "bi- 
ased" on the media workslieet. Of the re- 
maining media people, identify any who are 



^already informed orf.the issues. These are 
media people who already cover related 
issues and present them fairly. For exaipple, 
you may not know the editor of the sports 
page personally, but you may know that s/he 
has given equal' coverage to the high school 
girls' teams. Probably s/he has heard of Title 
IX and may be interested in covering a cam- 
paign to expand the girls' sports program.' 
for people like this editor, check the column 
"No Contact, Knows Isbi'^^s" on the media 
worksheet. • ^ 

Finally, there are media p>eople for whom 
you have 'no contacts and no information 
about their point of view. It will take some 
investment on your part to make sure they 

-understand the issues clearly. Most of the 
inaccurate reporting on Title IX issues has , 
been by reporters who don't understand the 
issues. Check the column "No Contact, Does 
Not Know Issues." Your worksheet will 
look something like the sample on page 26. 

Consolidate inforriiatlon onto a 
Force -Field Diagram for the Media 

List &s negative forces any newspeople.with 
a reputation for sensationalist! biased cover- 
age. Rank the rest of the media people under 
positive forces in the following way. The 
most important prospects for coverage 
would be newsp^ople who work for the larg- 



SAMPLE 



FORCE FIELD DIAGRAM #3: The Media 





Strength 


Strength 


ForcesNmpeding Change 


Forces for Change 


of Force 


of 'Force 



Capitol Courant 

E. Jones 

Windsor Banner News ' 
S. Black ' 

D. George 
Capitol Courant, editor. 

sports page 

F. Brown 
WGAY-AM - 
Local news 



' Problem/Current Condition 



' TLet's Get Together" iaik 
shtfw, WTTG channel 4 



A blank copy of this diagram is in Appendix I 



est media outlets in yoiir'are^^. Ideally you 
already know them and they alreacfy .know 
the issues. Your least important prospects 
are newsp^ople from small oiitlets^X^ho don't 
knbw the issues. Probably your^ontaas fall 
somewhere between these two extremes. 
Compare this group to the- list of contaas 
you now have. This force field analysis will 
help you target your efforts at getting cover- 
age to the more important and influential 
sources. 

The force field diagram for this example 
is on page 27. 

_j_ Task 4 • . 

Pulling the Maps Together 



What Do the Force Field Diagrams 
Tell You? 

The group should now have three force field 
maps in front of it: one analyzing the forces 
in* your community, one analyzing the 
schools, and oQe for the loq^ media. Now 
comes the interesting and fun part: using all 
of the information in these three diagrams, 
develop a series of campaign- actions de- 
signed to activate your supporters, quiet 
your opponents, and ultimately, win your 
goals. To do this, you must first consolidate 
all of the information you have collected. 
Then you must look at the whole picture and 
decide what it tells you about the strategies 
you should employ. 

Consolidate the Three 
Force Field Diagrams 

There are two options for consolidating the 
information contained in the force field 
analyses. The first is to line up the three ' 
force field maps side by side, preferably on 
large newsprint hanging on the wall. The 
group should be looking at all three diagrams 
simultaneously. 

The second option is to c^imbine the 
three diagrams into one. On page 29 is the 
force field diagram for our composite sample. 

The purpose of gathering all of this in- 
formation together is to help you draw con- 
clusions about how to mount your cam- 
paign. Your analyses have identified your 
key supporters and opponents. The data will 
help you develop strategies for overcoming 
opposition and mobilizing support on behalf 
of the changes ycu seek. 



Discuss Implications of 
Force Field Analyses 

The list of questions below will help yoi 
draw conclusions as well as summarize wha 
ybu have learned. You will draw on you^ 
data in designing your strategy and work 
plan, covered in the next chapter, '^Design 
ing a Plan." 

Ic is especially important to note on a fli^ 
chaft posted in front of the grou^ your ideat 
that come out of your discussion on implica 
tions. You should be careful to hrin^ 
these notes and the consolidated fora 
field diagram or diagrams to the nex\ 
meetings 
TlwCompiunity 

• What part of the community do we, the 
core group, represent? ^ 

• Who are the three most important 
groups to contact immediately? 

• Do we have aaive resistance to our goals, 
of is our biggest obstacle- inertia? 

• If we face aaive resistance, who are tht 
key aaors impeding change, and whai 
part of the community do ih&y 
represent? 

• Which of these key actors resisting 
change are necessary to achieve our goal? 

• Exaaljr why do they oppose our goal? 
The Schools 

, • Who are the three most powerful people 
in the schools whose support we musi 
have to win? 

• How do they feel about the issue now? 

• Is th&opposition in our schools aaive, oi 
is our biggest obstacle inertia? 

• If we face oppos ition, who are our oppo- 
nents and how much power do the> 
have? 

• Are those impeding change nece^ary tc 
achieve our goal? 

• Exactly why do they oppose our goal? 
The Media 

• What are the three most influcntia 
media outlets in our area? 

• In those outlets, who are the most in- 
fluential people whose support we musi 
win in order to* get sympathetic 
coverage? 

• How do they feel about the issuc^ow? 
If they oppose equal rights, what are 

' their reasons? 



This Is the End of the Second Meetinj 



SAMPLE 



FORCE FIELD DIAGRAM #4: Consolidated Community fVlap 



Forces Supporting Change 


Strength 


Strength 






of Force 


of Force 


% 


Forces Impeding Change^ 



Community 

League of Women Voters 

National Organization 
for Women 

American Association 
of University Women 

National Council 
of Negro Women 

. NAACP 

^Young Women's Christian 
' Association 

"AFSCME ' 

AFL-CIO ■ 

PTA ' 



Schools 
Top 

Title IX Coordinator 

Head of Career Counseling 

New School^ 3oard . 
* '^Member #5 

Secondary 

Principal of H.S. #2 - 

Voc Ed Teacher in 
Compufer Program 

Principal of H.S. #1 , 



Media 

.Capitol Courant: E. Jones 

Windsor Banner News: 
S. Black 

Capitol Courant: D. George 
WGAY-AM: R Brown 



Problem/Currenf Condition 



Community 

Citizens for Quality 
Ecjucatiori 

Voc Ed Advisory Council 



Schools 
Top 

• Superintendent 

■ Director of Voc Ed 

• School Board President 
Secondary 

' School Board Member #2 
» School Board Member #3 
Others a - o . 

' School Poard Member #4 
. Students? ' 

Media 

H.Hardy. 

"Let's Get Together" ^ 
talk show. WTTG 



A blank copy of this diagram is in Appendix I 



L 




A Plan 



0 



This chapter contains material* for three 
meetings. The purpose of these meetings is 
to: 

• develop a strategy to mobilize the Com- 
munity and school leaders^ publicize the 
campaign, and research the faas; 

• build a workplan and specific calendar of 
work; and 

• develop your overall, campaign budget 
and fundraising plan. 

As we said earlier, these are policy deci- 
sions and it is vital all members of your core 
group be present at each meeting. v4k ageti'- 
da for each meeting unit precede the 
section for that meeting. 



schools. Our suggestions for an effective 
strategy will help you do this. 

PEER campaigners have found there are 
seven criteria for an effective strategy. We've 

lifted them below. 

k ■ 

Be Visible 

Be visible to the schools and in the commun- 
ity. Get your message out in as many ways as 
possible and get it out repeatedly. . If the 
same message is being delivered to a single 
audience — educators — from several sour- 
ces, the message gets extia attention. It is "in 
the air," and supported by many parts of the 
community. This aspect of your strategy will 



Suggestions for an Effective Strategy 

Before beginning a specific description of 
the three meetings, let's laok at some general 
information on effective strategy. 

In most districts, the biggest problem 
facing PEER campaigners is not vocal oppo- 
sition, but indifference and ignorance. Equal 
education for both sexes is an invisible issue. 
If school district staff are aware of the gener- 
al probleiQs, they often think they are a low 
priority. 

We imagine that this description will 
sound familiar to you. If so, your first and 
biggest job is to make equal education for 
both sexes a top priority for your local 
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'Start Off with 
a Quick Victor5*«>^ 



discussed in greater depth in Chapter 5, 
'^RubUcity/' . 

>/By *^ visible/' - we also mean showing 
^x-^^chool leaders that the campaign has a large 
*^ number of supporters. It's not enough tasay 
that your cause is right. It must also be popu-* 
lar. School leaders need to see many? many 
J : Voters asking them directly, in person, to 
make the changes you seek. Put yourselves in 
their shoes. With all fee very real concerns ' 
facing school administrators today, wouldn't 
. you want to know an issue had strong back- 
ing b'^ore you paid auention to it? 

r Start Your Campaign Off 
' with a Quick Victory - 

- For those of you familiar with basic com- 
munity organizing, this is also called the 
"easy win."^ Do. something visible that 
brings you one step*clos€jr to your goals, is 
sure to work, and will establish your credi- 
. bility with the schools. Besides winning, the 
object is to boost the group's enthusiasm so 
that everyone will see that thfe campaign can 
be successful. Many groups s<^t the task of 
gaining access to the schools to conduct their 
information-gathering as their first easy win. . 



'They know it's inevitable, since schools 
must allow parents and citizens access. They 
Can publicize the event as the beginning of 
their campaign. Some campaigns have even 
issued a joint press announcemeift with the 
schodl superintendent to kick off their cam- 
paijgn. Some other easy victories include 

• getting the school board to circulate a 
notice to all students about Title IX; 

• solving an obvious but inexpensive in- 
equity, suchas supplying Softball caps to 
the girls* team when baseball caps arc 
supplied to the boys* team;* ^ 

• getting the local papers to run an article 
on your campaign. 

<^ 

Whatever yoif decide, it is important that 
you advertise your first victory amoQg your- 
selves and your potential allies .^^^JJ^ one else 
^vill notice it imlcss you do. And remember, 
you are building an image for your cam- 
paign. You want people to see that the cam- 
paign will work, and that it isexciting to be a 
part of it » Make people vxinx to be involved. 



ERLC 




Be In Charge of Your Image 



Remember the old laying, ^Tirst impres- 
sions always last.** Make sure that the key 
actors you*vc identified in your force field 
analysis hear about the campaign first from 
you. Thist is particula;rly imporiimt for the 
superintendent. Time^ after time PEER 
campaigners have- been effective because 
the Jihad thecourtesj to meet with the super- 
intendent as soon as they had developed 
their plans enough to explain them to some- 
\ One else. Super;intendents repcatc<ily com- 
mented that this approach was '^refreshing,'* 
and ''professional.** 

» 

Get the Support Network of the Ones In 
Charge to Support You 

Everybody has a network of people whom 
the^ consider their supporters. A strategy 
that mobilizes the support networks of key 
School leaders is especially effective. The 
supcrintcndent*s network probably includes 
People like schodl board members, members 
of the city council or county board, the cdi- 



* We cited this earlier 05 ft pooroverall campaign goal. 
However, it makes a great "quick victory '^^that is part of a 
larger campaign. , 



tor of the local newspaper, local business 

: leaders, a^id so oh. 

Try to develop strategies that get them ^ 
involved in your campaign. One local com- 
munity group got their coimty council to 
pass a resolut|^ endorsing their campaign. 
The county couhcil is particularly important 

\ since it must approve the school's annual 
budget. Another community group got the 

- president of a local, bank (who was also the 
husband of a campaign worker) to have 
lunch with the sch6ol superintendent when 
thexampaign seemed to be stalled by school 
inaction. /. , -s^ 

/' *^ 

Build 8 Coalition of Local Groups 

Coalitions have many ad vantages.. If you 

- gain the support of people who are already 
active in existing community organizations, 
you increase your own strength many times 
over. You borrow the "name recogmtiori" of 
your member groups. School officials and 
the press are more likely to pay attention 
than they would if you were a brand npW 
gtoup. You will also have more st^ypig- 
power than any single group working alone. 

For more complete information on 
cpalition-building, see Section II. 



traditional careers will help to prepare only a 
tiny fraction of tomorrpw's yoimg women. 
Volunteer projects, b^^ themselves, can 
' only reach a smalLnumber of the children 
who need help. They also tend to fall apart 
after a time. 

The most important kind of help ^ that 
PEER volimteers give children is to push for 
permanent, system-wide improvement in 
the way schools treat all boys and girls., • 

Plan to Achieve Some Concrete Change 
Within 6-9 Months 

Reaching your campaign goal should take no 
longer than a full school year, or .nine 
months. If you think it will take longer, then 
break your goal into smaller bits. It is better 
to achieve a less ambitious goal than to end 
the school year with no concrete gains. 
/GajQ^ign workers will drift away if they see 
no rehdts'. For instance, if you have set as* 
your gcal increasing the number of girls' 
teams from two to four, ask yourself whether 
you can expect to see thagirls' teams fielded 
this year, or whether you can realistically 
ejJpect to see school board approval for fund- 
ing for next year, , 



Work for Permanent, institutional Change 

People, especially women, traditionally vol- 
unteer their time in schools as a form of 
community service. Tl^ey help children 
directly, in libraries, classrooifas and play- 
grounds by providing services and activities 
over and above the school's regular program. 

PEER groups sometimes include these 
kinds of familiar direct-help projects, but 
they are oniy^ one aspect of a commimity 
campaign strategy. The main focus of a 
campaign is always to get the schools to take 
responsibility foV providing equal opportji- 
nity for boys and girls in regular programs 
aside from any ad4inonal help volunteers 
can offer. . . 

Until equal educational opportimity is 
availablexoutinely to all students, direct serv- 
ice projects pf the traditional kind can only 
offer temporary siJl^ll-scale relief for the 
problems the school has not addressed. If 
girls continue to get channeled into home 
economics by counselors and teachers and 
parents, an after school cliib on pon- 
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Meeting #3 
. Developing a Campaign Strategy 



Four Action Components ' 

There are four action components to an ef- 
feaive campaign strategy: 

Component One: Mobilizing com- 
munity members. 

Component T^o: Mobilizing school 
leaders. 

' Component Three: Publicizing the 
campaign, 

\^ Component Four: -Making a well- 
documented case for change. 



r 



AGENDA .FOR MEETING #3 



DevelopSn^a Campaign Strategy 



Task If Review results of force field 
analyses 

Task 2: Develop strategy for 

mobilizing the commuhity 

• bfainstorm ideas 

• select the best ideas' 

- through modified voting 

Task 3: Develop strategy for 

mobilfzing schoQl leaders 

• brainstorm id^as 

• select the best ideas 
through modified voting 

J 

Task 4- Develop strategy for 

publicizing the campaign 

• brainstorm rdeas 

• select the best ideas, etc. 

Task 5: Develop strategy for 
researching the facts 

• brainstorm ideas 

• select the best, etc. 

^ Task 6: Review sevenfcriteri^for 

a s;jccessf ui strategy to . 
evaluate your decisions ' 
from this meeting 



45 msnutes 
30-60 minutes 



30-60 minutes 



30-60 minutes 



30-60 minutes 



1 5 minutes 



3-5 hours- 



ERIC 



You will notice that you have a force ficL 
dijfigram for three of the four components 
the community (component one), th 
schools (component two), and the medi 
(component three). Clomponent four, re 
searching the faas, will draw .upon al! thre 
force field analyses. 

As 'you develop a Strategy for one com 
ponent, you will find yourselves thinkin; 
about thCoOther components of the cam 
paign; for example, while developing a stra 
tegy to mobilize community groups, you wil 
think of a publicity idea. It is fine to hav 
strategy ideas show up in more than on 
place. This means that these ideas are par 
ticularly good, since they meet the^riteria o 
more than one component. / 

Each of these four components will b 
developed one at ^ time in Meeting #3 b; 
your core group. Using brainstorming an( 
modified voting, ask yourselves, ''What cai 
we do to increase the pos^ivc forces in ou 
favor and decrease the resisting forces?** 

The agenda for Meeting #3 is showi 
at left. , 



Task 1 ' 

Review Results of Force Retd Analyst 

Refresh the group on the conclusions yoi 
drew from your force field analyses. Th 
analyses provide the assumptions ^bout you 
political situation — your environment- 
which you must address in ycJur strategy. 

Plug in any additional data you have gath 
ered since the last meeting. 



Deveiop a Strategy for Mobilizing 
^Commiinity Groups 

I ■ 

'Brainstorm Strate^es 

Use brainstorioing to generate ideas for mo 
bilizing the 'ivj^ community groups and lead 
ers whonl you identified through your foro 
field analysis^ 
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Goals for Mobilizing Community 

11l6tW0b8^ 

. mpbili^ cbmmuhity groups are 

• BuHcl a coalition of organizations. 

9 Recruit Individual volunteers to 
carry out the campiaigh^^ ^ 



contact with the League of Women 
Voters, you will need one person respon- 
sible to develop an ongoing communica- 
tion with them. 

0 

Chapter 4, "Recruiting Support," hqs 
more suggestions for possible strategies. 



Strategies ojhet groups "^iave used suc- 
cessfully include: . * 

• Holding a meeting to which they invite 
prospective coalition members.. This 
works best with groups that have a histo- 
ry of working together successfully. 

• Assigning individual core group mem- 
bers to specific groups to recruit. This 

. workff best for two kinds of groups: 
( 1 ) where an individual person in the core 
group has a strong contact or is a leader. 
For example, if you are president of your 
NSW^apter, it makes best sense for- 
you t(ftJfc|^e charge of getting them in- 
volved; (2) those that you ^re approach- 
ing for the first time. These wiD take 
more effort to mobilize. For example, if 
no one in your core group has active 



Select Key Strategies for Mobilizing 
Community Groups 

Using modified voting and the five-point 
\ At\m "General Insitructions"), select^ 
your group's choices for mobilizing^ com- . 
mimity groups. Use. the two basic goals for' 
mobilizing community groups as your crite- 
ria for selection. Your worksheet might look*^ . 
like the sample belpw. 

A Special Note on Meetlng^Goals for 
Mobilizing Community^Groups 

Any proposed activity might not satisfy both 
^oals. You need to come up with a balance of 
activities that together will build a coalition 
and recruit campaign workers. Therefore v/e 
suggest that you focas more on the individu- 
al totai scores for each goal, rather than Ae 
"combined scores for both goals. The pro- ' 
posed activities with the highest ratings 
under either goal are the ones the group ** 
feels will work best. 



SAMPLE WORKSHEET 



Strategy for Mobilizing Community Groups and Lei!der8 



strategy 


Does it 
build a 
coalition? 


Total 
Score 


* 

Does It /ecrult 
individual ' 
;wo[ker8?' 


Total- 
- Score 


1. Hold a meeting with business 
and professional women. 


5-5-5-5 
5-5-5-5 


J 

40 


2-2-3-1 
2-2-3-1 


16 

> 



service league, and retired 
teachers association 

2. Ask each organization to get 
3 people each'tp run luncheon 
film series at library 



A blank copy of this worksheet is In Appendix I 



2-3-1-1 
2-2-1-3 



15' 



5-5-5-5 
5^5-4^5 



■0: 



4&- 



Task 3 



Develop a Strategy for Mobilizing 
School Leaders 



While pressing for change is the last step in 
the campaign, the groundwork is laid here — 
. at the stage of developing your strategy. 



Goals for Moblliiens School 
• ^Leadera.: 

• Build cooperation betvveen school 
leaders and the coalitloh, 

• Establish the cbalittbn ao a legiti* 
mate and powerful group in tlie 
community. 



Identify Strater;^ to Mobilize 
Key Leaders 

Use brainsto:.:i ^ to generate ideas for 
mobilizing the key school leaders whom you 
id^tified through your force field analysis. 

Think carefully about each key actor, 
separately. What will persuade him or her to 
take the actions you want? 

Build Cooperation through! 
Developing Community Power 

In the long run your coalition will accom- 
plistf^nore by building cooperation with the 
schools rather than by using confrontational 
tactics. Long-lasting change is made when 
attitudes as well as behavior are changed. 



Changing attitudes or behavior alone has 
little lasting impaa. 

At the same time, the group cannot truly 
e,^^^ )iish cooperation with the schools until 
school le;9dcrs see you as a peer: a group with 
enough power to bt reckoned wit^. Other- 
wise^you are seen as a group that can be dealt 
with by appearing to cooperate. 

Select Key Strategies for 
Mobilizing School Leaders 

After brainstorming your ideas, use modi- 
fied voting to narrow the list, losing the 5- 
point scale (in "General Instructions") and 
the two goals for mobilizing school leaders as 
criteria, selea your strongest strategies. 
Your worksheet might look like the sample 
below. 

A Note on Meeting Goals for 
Mobilizing School Leaders 

As with your strategy for^^afobilizing com- 
munity groups, any proposed activity might 
not satisfy both goals. In this case, however, 
it is important to meet both goals. You need 
to come up with a series of activities that 
together will build cooperation as well' as 
establish the coalition's legitimacy. For ex- 
ample, issuing a press release announcing 
the campaign will help establish the group's 
legitimacy. It won't directly help to buildl^ 
cooperation. However, it is a good strategy if 
it is combined with a meeting with the 
school superintendent before releasing the 
news to the press. 



SAMPLE WORKSHEET 



Strategy for Mobilizing School Leaders 



strategy 


Does it build 
cooperation? 


Total 
Score 


Does It legltlmlzD 
tiie coalition? 


Total 
Score 


1. Meet with school super- 


5-5-4-4 


36 


5-5-4-4 


37 



mtendent to explain campaign 
plans asap. Bring one represent- 
ative from each core group 
organization 

2. issue press release to an- 
nounce campaign pians 

3/ Get superintendent to authorize 
our access to classes, schobi, . 
data 

A blank copy of this worksheet is in Appendix f 



4-5-4-5 



3- 2-2-1 
2-2-3-1 

4- 4-3-4 
4-4-3-3 



16 
29 



5-4-5-5 



4- 4-4-5 

3- 4-3-4 

5- 5-4-5 

4- 4-5-4 



31 
36 



Task 4 



Develop a Strategy for Publicizing 
the Campaign 



Goals for Publicity Strategy 

Primary Goal: « 

• To deliver the campaign's rpessage 
repeatedly to specific audiences. 

Other Goals: 

Support the rest of the campaign by: 

• Helping establish the coalition as a 
legitimate organization with clout. 

• Giving the Issue visibility. 

• Creating a supportive climate for 
change. 



The Theory of Multiple Sources 

A strategy that PEER campaigns have found 
to be very successful is the Theory of Multi- 
ple Sources.* The theory, simply stated, is: 

Delivering the same message to an 
individual from as many sources as 
you can will insure that the message 
is really heard. At the same time, the 
person receiving the message will see 
that it has a lot of appeal, since so 
many people are saying it. 

— Elizabeth Giese 
State Director, PEER Michigan 

Brainstorming Strategies to 
Get Good Press 

Using the iforce field analyses of the com- 
munity, the schools and the media, brain- 
storm icieas for getting press coverage of the 
campaign. Chapter 5, "Publicity," contains 
some ideas about how to generate press 
coverage. 

Think about both print and electronic 
media. The press campaign depends on the 
decisions the group makes about how to run 
the campaign. For example, how did you 
decide to handle approaching the schools? If 

* The Theory of Multiple Sources was developed by 
Jack Lindquist, m expert on voluntarism. Increasing the 
Impaa, Jack Lindquist, editor, W.K. Kellogg Foundation, 
B«ttJc Crtck, Michigan, out-of-print. 



you have planned to build up a cooperative 
relationship — which we stroiigly recom- 
mend — then you do not want to announce 
the campaign to'the press until you have met 
with the school superintendent. The tone of 
your press release should probably be clear 
and firm — not hostile and not wishy-washy. 

Criteria for Media Strategy ^ 

There are many crite^i^ for judging a pro- 
posed media strategy, ^addition to the stat-^ 
ed goals. Here, are some general criteria 
which we have used successfully in previous 
campaigns. . • 



Criteria for Media Strategy 

• Mai(e the campaign, visible. 

• Inform and motivate the public. 

• Show the school that the issue is 
important. 

• Demonstrate the clout of your 
coalition. 

• Build support for change. 
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"Publicize 
the Campaign" 



Your group will no doubt want to brain- 
' storm additional criteria. You will find some 
of our suggested ones useful now, others 
later, and some not at all. Some v. ill not 
apply to your community, and you will know 
of others that will. And you probably have 
specific goals you want to accomplish. Be- 
fore you can carry out modified voting, your 
group needs to discuss and decide oh the 
> criteria for judging its various options. 



Task 5 

Develop a Strategy for Researching 
the Facts 



Remember your final goal. You are cam 
paigning for action, not information. The 
facts are only a<means to an end. If the faas 
were all we needed, there wouldn't be dis- 
crimination in the first place. Information 
helps create political pressure. Informa- 
tion, by itself, is not political pressure. 



Whom Are You Trying to Reach? 

To map out a research strategy, start by 
reminding yourself whom you are trying to 
reach. The more concrete you can be, the 
better. Is it the superintendent? Two key 
school board members? Parents of children 
in the junior high school? The more concrete 
your original GOAL is, the easier it will be to 
see what facts you need. If you ^ave prob- 
lems defining your research, you may want 
to look at your goals again. Chapter 6, "Re- 
search," contains a great deal of useful 
information on how to conduct a re- 
search effort. 



Brainstorm Research Strategies 

Now ask yourselves, "What information 
will most clearly help us understand this 
problem and identify the best solution? 
Which are most understandable to the peo- 
ple we are addressing? What do we need to 
know that we don't now know? ' ' There is no 
point in carrying out research irrelevant 
to your goal, valuable as that information 
may be. 



Select i^ey Research Strate{ile8 

^Use modified voting and the five-point s^e 
to evaluate your ideas, according to the Ifol- 
lowing criteria: i 




• : Is thj^nf^^ 
Jdenf^f^^^^^ 

Infohnirtjon'^^^^^^^ ^y- • 



A Note about Your Research and 
Solving Your Problem 

Keep in mind that your research results may 
require you to reassess your own ideas about 
the problem or about how to solve it. This 
means that your research results will provide 
not only Useful information, but may alter 
and strengthen your other strategies as well. 

Try to balance yoiir plan to fit the volun- 
teer power you can reasonably, recruit. You 
will develop a more detailed approach to 
balancing strategy and a plan of work in the 
next meeting, but for now just think about 
the scope of your planned research in general 
terms. 

Review Seven Criteria for Successful 
Strategy to Evaluate Your Group's 
Decisions 



Briefly review the strategies your group has 
developed for each of the four aaion com- 
ponents to evaluate whether you have fully 
met each of the seven criteria for a successful 
strategy. Here they are again: 

1. Be visible. 

2. Start your campaign ofT with a quick 
victory. 

3. Be in charge of your image. 

4. Get the support network of the ones in 
charge to support you. 

5. Build a coalition of local groups. 

6. Work for permanent, institutional 
change. 

7. 'Plan to achieve some concrete change 
within 6-9 months. 

This Is the End of the Third Meeting. 



Meeting #4 
, . Developing a Workplan a6d Calendar 



Now that youj/^TC grou^ has narrowed its 
list of possible strategic/ and drafted a pro- 
posed strategy for each of the four compo- 
nentSj the next step/is to look at the overall 
plan. The four coi;nponents need to be bal- 
anced and fitted .together to make an inte- 
grated whole, 'p^iis will take some "cutting 
and pasting.**^ The whole is different from 
the sum of its parts. ' 

Information Needed 

You will need a calendar of school board and 
committee meetings at which decisions on 
your issue could be made. These dates are 
the external, time constraints which your 
campaign must take into account. I^or ex- 
amplCj if you want to get an increaseiri funds 
for girls* sports and the school board has just 
approved next year's budgets, you will need 
a revised goal for this year. 

The agenda for Meeting #4 follows. * 



Task 1 



Develop First Three Months Workplans 
for Four Action Components , 

We will plan the campaign in ^detail for the 
, first three months. After a three-month plan 
is completed, we will map out a less detailed 
plan coordinating major actions for the sec- 
ond six months . The result will an overall 
plan that guides the committees and vol- 
unteers individually and helps everyone 
keep in touch with what others are doing. 

The process of knjitting the four action 
components together will be carried out in 
four work groups, one for each component of 
the campaign strategy: 

1 . Mobilizing the community 

2. Mobilizing school leaders 

3. Publicizing the campaign 

4. Researching the facts. 



Process of Knitting Four"^ Action 
Cpmponents Together 

The work of knitting the action|components 
tpgethex; will take place in three stages. 

Stage One', Subgroups will develop a 
separate workplan and timetable for each 
component. This plan will itemize what 
needs to'be done to carry out^e proposed 



AGENDA FpR MEETING #4 



Developing The Workplan and Calendar 



Task 1: Develop workplans offirst 
three months ifor four action 
CQmponents; four subgroups 
develop: 
« workplans 

• timetables i 

• assignmenls* • 

• costs 

Task 2: Review workplan for each 

component by whole group: 
community 

• schools 

• media 

• research 

Task 3: Knit components and assess 
whole workplan; adjust to 
make realistic 

• timetable 

• coordinated workplan and 
assignments 

• costs 

* Task 4: Develop component 

workplans for second six 
^ months; foyr subgroups work 
individually 

* Task 5: Prepare integrated workplan 

for second six months 



Estimated Time 

70 minutes 



15-20 minutes > 
15-20 minutes 
15-20 minutes 
15-20 minutes 



20-30 minutes 
20-30 min^Jtes 

20-30 minutes 

30 minutes 



20-30 minutes 



4-5 hours 



Tasks 4and Scan be done in a separate meeting if necessary. We 
suggest scheduling an hour rather than 40 minutes, to be safe. Tasks 
1 through 3 will take between 3 and 4 hours. 
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strateg)' plan, who will do each task, and 
when it will be done. The subgroup will also 
estimate Aow mu^h money the plans will 
cost. 

Stage Two. Map each component onto a 
calendar. This will show the group where the 
work piles up. The group can modify and 
revise the individual components so that 
they are spread out better over time. 

Stage Three. Compare all the activities 
and identify who is expected to do each one. 
We will tally up the assignments to see who 
is overburdened with work and where the 
work can be shifted or cut. The result will be 
a realistic plan that is coordinated in the four 
basic areas: timey activities^ assignments 
and costs. This will show the group which 
activities serve more than one purpose. Foo: 
example, both the community and school 
components might include a press event to 
kick off the campaign. 



Subjprpup Structure and 
Responsibility 

Each subgroup should have at least two peo- 
ple. If there aren't enough people to go 
around, assign two topics to one work group. 
Modify the timetable for the meeting 
accordingly. 

jEach group must come up with a pro- 
posed workplan, calendar, and costs for its 



component(s) of the campaign. 

; ' ' We suggest using the workplan formal 
shown below. 

The **Strategy" column lists each idea: 
for example, "Hold a press* conference." 
The "Steps" columais where you detail all 
the steps involved in carrying out your stra- 
tegy: fdi^e^ample, picking a date and time pi 
day, finding^TOom to hold the press confer- 
ence, deciding whay| going to happen at the 
conference, preparing the press packet, ^in- 
viting the press, etc. The "Who" and 
"When" columns arc self-explanatory: 

In the column marked "Costs," list any 
items that you expfect to have to pay money 
for. For example, a press packet costs money 
to print and mail out. Do not try to actually 
cost out each expense. This will require 
some research into costs for various items. 
At this point your goal is to flag the costs to 
help those who will draw up the caihpaign 

^budget. \ . 

.'',^'.Thc last column, "Wheii It Is Actually 
Done," will help you in two \Vays. It will 
help you track individual tasks to mat^e sure 
that your plans are carried out properly. And 
it will later help you evaluate whether your 
planning was accurate. 

Each. workgroup should draft its work- 

, plan on flip chart paper, so that everyone can 
see it. This will be important when the group 
as a whole is ready to knit the four separate 
components together. 



SAMPLE 



Draft Workplan for 



Component 
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strategy 


steps to 
carrying 
the strategy 
out 


Who is 
going to 
doit 


When it 
needs to 
be done 


Costs 


When it 
Is actually 
done 


A. Organize coalition 1. Meet w/leaders of 


Juana 


8/15 


minimal 






top 3 org's 












2. Secure org's 


Juana 


9/1 


minimal 






agreement to join 










B. Meet w/Supt. 


1. Call for appt. 


Sarah 


8/16 ' 








2. Send foMowup 


Sarah 


8/17 


minimal 






letter 












3. Identify reps from 


Debbie . 


9/5 








coalition orgs 












4. Hold dry run w/co- 


Sarah, 


9/10 


minimal 






alition participants 

s 


Debbie 








Ablankcopy ofthl8i*foi*p|aiitein^ . . > . Z - 



Task 2 



Review Workplan for- 
Each Component 



Now comes the moment of truth, when the 
group must take the results of its creative 
genius in hand and trim them to fit reality. 
One representative from each small group 
should isresent the proposed workplan to the 
entire' cor^ group. The rore group should 
evaluate the plan from two basic points of 
view: 

• Will it work? Will this strategy and 
\yorkplan accomplish the goals we have 
• set? Are the timeframes, costs and peo- 
ple power estimates realistic? 
i • Caw we rfoi^? Can \yejexpcct to' recruit 
^ tQc people and raise the money needed in 
' the timeframes laid out? 



T ask 3 

Knit Components and 
Assess as a Whole 



steering committee handles campaign rela- 
tionships to the school administration. 

Coordinate Activities 

The next step is to make a list of all activities 
which need to be coordinated. Compare the 

^aaion plans for each component. Where 
does the same action show up in more than 
one component? |Make sure they are sched- 

, uled for the same' time and that the same 
people are assigned to carry them out m all 
tl)e plans. 



The first step in knitting all four components 
together is to line them up on flip chart paper 
on the wall, so that everyone can see them. 
Then draw a big calendar, like the one shown 
on the next page. Les^v^e a lot of space in each 
square. 

This calendar will help you see where tUe . 
campaign components bunch together. 
Your job is to spread the work out and modi- 
fy your plans so that the campaign calendar 
is realistic. 

Set Up Committees to Do the Work 

Detailed information about committee 
structure can be found in Section II, Man- 
ogi^g Your Campaign. Here is a general 
idea of committee structure you will need. 
Most campaigns have five committees: 

• publicity cpmmittee 

• research-committee 

• ricruitment committee 
. • steering committee 

• fundraising committee 



Coordinate Assignments^ 

Now look at the assignments. Wl^o has been 
assigned two or more major jobs to be com- 
pleted at the same time? Spread assignments 
arourfd and adjust your plans so that every 
individuajin the grojup and each commiittee 
have re^stic work plans. 

Sincfe the core group frequently becomes 
a steering conpimittee, in charge of on-«?oing 
policy decisions for the campaign, yC' vill 
want to locA ahea d to d evelopment oi that 
committee a^^weHTTh? chairs of the publici- 
ty cpmmittee, the research committee and 
the recruitment committee are also members 
of the steering committee. ; 

An alternative structure is to group 
committees according to major campaign ac- 
tivities. For example, you may decide to hold 
a community-wide meeting aAd set up a- 
committee to run the event from beginning 
to end. The'committee dissolves ^^hen the 
event is over and re-forms for the next cam- 
paign action. 

Whatever you do, it is important that the 
campaign has a committee structure that is 
clearly defined and communicated to every- 
one involved in the campaign. Committees 
and roles are communication maps for the 
people working on the campaign. Without 
them, there is confusion, inefficiency and 
disarray. 



Task 4 ' 

Develop Component Workplans for 
Second Six Months 



As you can see, these correspond roughly 
to the four components of a campaign strat- 
egy, plus a fundraising comnjittee. The 



At this point, you need to map out only the 
major actions,^ such as a presentation to the 
school board, a date for issuing the report. 
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and so on^ You simply need to agree on a set 
of target dates, basic committee responsibili- 
ties, major assignments, and estimated costs. 

Break back iniq^ your small subgroups 
and draw up a rough plan for the second six 
mohths. , ^ 



Task.5 ^ 

Prepare Coordinated WorKplan for 
Second Six Month! 



After drawing up the individual component 
pl^ns, reconvene the whole group to coordi-- 
nate the components for the sec!5nd six 
months. Again, map out highlights only; fine 
detail will be filled in later as your campaign 
unfolds. Actual campaign events will give 
some additional direaion to the last six 
months. 



Summarizing Where You Are Now 

At this point the core group has finished itj 
planning and should be ready to begin acting 
on its plan. You should have: 

• clear, concrete goal(s) 

• an analysis of support and opposition ir 
your community, the schools, and youi 
local media 

a plan for building support and decreas- 
ing resistance among community mem- 
bers and key ^school leaders 

• a plan for ga^iering the facts 

• a plauJQ^J^pyj^^ the campaign 

• comtnirteej to' carry out yoiir plian 

• jobs assigned to committees and specifi< 
goals / 

• deadlines set for each major campaigr 
activityfy 

• a list of expected costs 

This Is the End of the Fourth Meeting; 



Campaign Calendar 



7 



Week 1 

Organize coalition 

Recruit workers' 



Week 5 

• Publicize campaign 

• Collect data \~ 



V 
Weeks 

Analyze data 



Week 2 

• Organize coalition 

• Recruit workers 



Week 6 

• Collect data 

• Continue 
publicizing 



Week 10 
• Analyze data 



Week 3 

• Organize coalition 

• Recruit workers 

• Design research 



Week? 

• Collect data 

• Continue 



We^k 4 ' 

\ 

• Meet with\Supt. 

_ . \\ 

• Design restearch 



• Write rdport 



Week 8 

• Collect data \ 



publicizing " 1 




'\ 












Week 11 


■ 1 

Week 12' 




• Analyze data 9 Approve recom- 


• Develop recom- 


mendations 


mendations • f 


> Write rejDort 



A blanj< copy of this calendar is in Appendix 1. 
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Meeting #5 
D'esignmg the Plan:\ / 
Approving a Budget and Fundrai^g Plan 



The last major planning, step is to approve a 
budget and fundraising plan. Chapter 13 
discusses how to draft each of these finandial 
documents. As we saidT^ budget really en- 
tails two lists of items: a list of expected 
expenses and a list of expected income, A 
fundraising plan details the process for rais- 
ing. the income. 

* We have assumed that you set lipl two 
committees, a Budget Development Com- 
^mittee and a Fundraising Goriimittee. 

The Budget Development Committee 
has primarily developed the expense side of 
the budget, and the Fundraising Committee 
has developed projected income figures and 
a plan- for raising fijnds. Howeyer, the 
budget you initially present sholild contain 
the projected income/ totfals to create a whole"" 
picture. / 

The information given here for Meeting 
#5 will focus on how to present, review and 
approve both of these financial documents. 
Meeting #5 should take between two and 
three hours. Both committees should work 
out short presentations to describe the 
budget and the fuqdraising plan. 

After the group clearly understands the 
proposals on the table, discuss each one thor- 
oughly and decide whether to apcept them as 
they stand 'dr to modify them. We strongly 
advise distributing both the budget and the 
fundraising plan several days before the 
meeting, so that everyone has a chance to 
study them before being required to make a 
decision. Try to avoid the syndrome of 
thinking on your feet when it comes to com- 
plex decisions about financial matters. Too 
often your first reactions will be incomplete. 
If -several people are unprepared for the 
meeting, you will probably feel you need to 
have another meeting after you've had time 
to think everything over. If you haven't 
planned for thaqwctra meeting, you will then 
have to delaij^ th^ampaign timetable. 

The agenda for Meeting #5 is shown at 
right. 



Task 1 



Present the Btidget 



The Budget Development Committee 
should, v/alk the core group through the 
budget, focusing on the expense si^. Again, 
Cb^iiter 13 contains detailed advice about 
developing cost estimates, together with 
their -assumptions, for di^gfting your cam- 

' paign's budget. The committee should ex- 
plain the major Assumptions beffind the 
costs for each expense. Avoid discussing, the 
detailed assunxntions. For example^ the en- 
tire committee does not have to discuss 
whether 1^0 or 200 reports should be print- 
ed or'whether a particular company should 
do the printing. That is the job of the Public- 
ity Committee when it is formed. Whether , 
to print a repo'tt isi .'the first place is the 
proper business f the core group (and the 

• Steerirg Commutee that will form from this 
group). These decisions should ^have been 
sriade in Meeti/^*r .-3 and #4, 

Tot thr? ini , aq side, briefly review the 
amounts and irccs of income. The Fund- 
rais:nij . : :iimittee will cover how you 
will acpi^lly g^r the money in its presenta- 
tfaw ^f the fundraising plan. 
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" AGENDA FOR MEETING #5 

OESEGNiNG IKE PLAN: Approving the Budget 
, find iFundraising Plan 

Estimated Time 

Task V. P.'-esent the budget 
Task 2/^Present the fundraising*plah 
task 3: Moclify the fundraising plan 30-45 minutes 



15-30 minutes 
^15 minutes 



Task 4: Modify the budget expenses 
Task 5: Approve the budget 



30-45 min\Jtes 

30-45 minutes 
2-3 hours 
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Task 2 



Present the Fundralsing Plan 

Now you put alide the entire budget tem- 
porarily to present the fundraising^ plan> 
which should include a timetable as well as 
assumptions about raising the money of ob- 
taining in~kind contributions. The Fund- 
raising Plan Committee needs to I5e specific 
about the chances of success for each source 
of income, a^d the resource^it will cost your 
campaign^oN^compUsh these plans, in 
terms of both peqple and money". 

Your job is to fmd the balance between 
6|ftimismand pessimism. While you should 
be careful not to overcommit yourselves, try 
not to be overcautious and stunt your cam-| 
paign by a too limited vision *of income. « 

Task 3 

Modify the Fiin^raising Plan 

Before you modify the overall budget, you 
need to revjew and adjust the fundraising 
plan. What you can spend depends on what 
you can raise. As with the other components 
of the campaign plan, the core group must * 
ask itseiSf two basic questions: 



• Will it work? Will this strategy and 
workplan accomplish the fmancial go^ls 
proposed? ^e the timeframes and cost 
estimates realistic? 

• ^Can we do it? Can we expect io orga- 

nizc the resources needed to carry out 
thisplf? , ^ 

If the core group feels the fundraising 
plan is overambitious, modify the plan and 
the income side of the budget. Your core 
group may feel,, however, that there are 
^ sources of income and resources for raising 
them that the Fundraising Plan Committed 
has npt considered. In this case, you may 
revise the projected income uppsard. 

If your core group feels the fundraising 
plan is on target, you can go on to review the 
expeifte side of die budget. Keep in mind 
that, if yQu alter your expenses significantly, 
you will again have to modify your fundrais- 
ing plan. 



Task 4 



Mffdif y the Budget 




The core group now nee4sLJCQ^-foeus on 
whether the expense side of the budget is 
realistic. Ideally, the Budget Development 
Committee sho^d have carefully researched 
the specific costs of each proposed expense. 
Again, avoid getting bogged .do\^'n in details . 
Your job right now is to look at the big 
picture. A budget is an expression of priori' 
ties, l^ow that yo; icnow the costs, is this 
still how you want to spend your money? Do 
you want to cut down on the costs? Increase 
the costs? Are there items vital to the success 
of your campaign that you now see h^ve been 
left out? 

Discussing money issues often brings 
out people's as-yet imcovered values and 
priorities. Some people approach spending 
from .the perspective that the cheaper the 
costs the better off the campaign. Others will 
argue that investing in making an event or a 
product "professional" and high-quality is 
worth the extra costs. The group will need to 
decide where it stands in order to pass the 
budget. ^ 

Our advice on quality is clear: you're 
competing with many other organizations, 
issues, products and campaigns for the at- 
tention and support of your audience. Some 
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P of your competition is going to ije slick 

' . professional. Interesting, well-planned, high 
quality events draw good attendance. At-\ 
tractive promotional materials and station- ^ 
ery lend credibility to your campaign. Don't 
(automatically) skimp. In this case, a penny 
saved is not necessajrily a penny earned. 

Modifying the budget expenses can re- 
sult in a need for further outside work on the 
part of the Budget Development Commit- 
tee. For example, suppose the Budget De- 
velopment Committee had decided that the 
campaign could db^ithout stationery. The 
core gro]up may wello^ide to buy stationery 
' and to commission a gra^jjjics designer to . 
create a Campaign logo andle^lcxbead. Thc^ 
Budget Development Coimaittec will then 
need to research this additional expense 
prior to submitting a final detailed budget to ' 
the core group (which will have formed into 
the Steering Committee hy that time). 

Also, if the core group decides to increase 
the expenses significantly, the Fundraising 



Plan Committee will need to come up with 
new plans for raising the additional money 
and present these alsor^ a later date. 

\ Task 5 

\ Approve the Rhal Budget 
\ and Fundraising Plan * 

Yoii should not need a special meeting to 
approvV the final budget and fundraising 
plan; since the Budget Development- Com- 
mittee and the Fundraising Plan Committee 
are simply carrying out the instructions of 
the core group. Therefore, the Steering 
Committee can handle this step by^setting 
aside 30 to 45 minutes in one of its first 
regular business meetings. 

Once the final budget ahd fundraising 
plan are approved, you should type up and 
distribute them to the entire Steering Com-. 
mittee\including every committee chair. 
Later revisions should also be recorded and 
distributed. 



The Transition from a Core Group 
to a Steering Committee 



Up to this point, the core group has been "a 
small, tightly knit, informal group. Probably 
you had not assigned any special .roles such 
as Chair, Secretary, and Treasurer. This is 
ideal. The creative process works best when 
there is fusion among th^ group members, 
that sense that everyone is thinking along the 
same lines. 

Relationships need to change wh^n it 
comes time to carry out the plan, however. 
People need to differ entiateT The group 
needs to divide up the work. At the same 
time, everyone needs to stay in touch. The 
group has to build cohesion b^ed not on the 
fact that everyorie is doing the same thing, 
but instead on the fact everyone is doing a 
different thing in harmony with everyone 
else. Thar is why campai^s set up such roles 
as Coordinator, Coalition Chair, and Com- 
mittee Chair* make assignments, and dele- 
gate responsibilities. Each person knows 
what s/he is doing, and what everyone else'is 
doing, too. 



Many groups get tangled up on these 
issues. This set of general instructions is de- 
signed to help your cofe group make that 
transition from a* small creative unit to a' 
larger, more formal group where different 
people have different roles. In the process, 
the core group becomes what we call in this 
manual a Steering Committee. This, is the 
central, decision-making body of the coali- 
tion. We recommend that> unless the coali- 
tion is very large, every member organiza- 
tion send a representative to serve on the 
Steering Cx)mmittfee. You will find more de- 
tailed information on Steering Committee 
structure in Seaion II, Chapter 8, "Struc- 
turing Your Campaign." 

Policy-making 

The Steering Committee niakes policy for 
the campaign. The word policy often has 
mysterious coimotations for women. For 
many of us, the last time we came in contact 
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with policy was in school, where central of- 
fice policy dictated everything from how we 
could dre^s to how to graduate. Or, if we 
worked outside the home,^ we were most 
often the recipients of office policy, rather 
than the makers. If you feel a c« itch in your 
stomach when you hear the word "policy," 
this section is meant especially for you. 

Policy is really nothing more than 2 plan 
of action. Webster's Dictionary dcfixxts policy 
as ''a principle,! plan, or course of action, as 
pursued by a government, organization, or 
individual." Policy is deciding i&/(ae is going 
to be done, who is going to do it, tvhen it will 
be done,' and hotv it will be done. Mothers 
make policy when they telf their children to» 
brush their teeth every morning- Couple^ 
make policy^¥ben4hey decide they are going 
to buy chicken instead of steak i^tilcthc t)rice 
of steak goes down. Think of the campaign 
^lan.you just designed as your first batch of 
policy decisions. 

The core group developed this first 
batch of ^licy^decisions. The Steering 
Committee will add to and revise the cam- 
paign policies as the need arises. The im- 
plententing committees — Research, Pub- 
licity, Recruitment and I^undraising — will 
carry out these policies. This is ^tot a top- 
down, hierarchical approach to running a 
campaign. Instead^ it is like playing a team 
sport. Pla}dng each position well minimizes 
dropped balls, damaged toes and lost games . 




^ Here are examples of some general divi- 
sions of responsibilities: 

Recruitment 

• The Steering Committee decides which 
. groups to invite into the coalition^ and 

they issue the letter of invitation. 

• The Recruitqjpnt Committee follows up 
with the groOps invited. ^ ' 

• The Steering Committee approves any 
major recruiting drives. 

Publicity 

• The Publicity Committee generates new 
publicity^deas, 

• The Steering Committee approves pro- 
posals for new. publicity events, and pos- 
sibly also for major promotional mate- 
rials. 

• The Publicity Committee mounts the 
event, whether it be a*prcss conference, 
or a meeting with the editorial staff. 

Research ' . * 

• The Steering Committee approves the 
research plans. 

• The Research Committee conducts the 
research and develops a list of proposed 

. changes they think the schools should 
make. 

• The Steering Committee decides which 
recommendations the coalition will 
pursue. 

Pressing for CMnge 

• The Steering Coininittce meets with the 
sul^ntendetit senior school ad- 
mim^traSSv&:sta(i as soon as the cam- 
paign conaplctes v^cvelopment of its 
plan^. They wiUdiscuss the goals of the- 
campaign, and get permission to con- 
duct research in the schools. They will 
ask for a letter of introduction to be used 
as the Research Committee does its 
work. 

• The Publicity^ Recruitment and Re- 
search Committees will use any helpful 
results of this cariy meeting in their 
work. For cxampki^the Publicity Com- 
mittee may use a favorable quotation; 
the Research Committc e will use the let- 
ter of introduction to obtain access to 
data in the schools. 

• The Steering Committee appoints and 
instructs a team to ne gotiate with the 
school to carry out the recommen- 
dations. I o 



Evaluating the Campaign's Results 
, • Everyone, but particularly the campaign 
committee chairs and the entire5teering 
Committee evaluates what the campaign 
has achieved. 
• The Steering Committee decides wheth- 
er tof mount another campaign and what 
, its general purpose wUl be. 

Variations Among Approaches 

Steering Committees vary from community 
to community an4 campaign to campaign in 
how much they want to control decision- 
making. Some want to give the implement- 
ing committee a lot of latitude. Others want 
to review things in more detail. There is no 
one right way. However, you do need to look 
at trade-offs. If the Steering Committee re- 
views things in too much detail, they tend to 
stifle responsibility and initiative, things 
take much more time, and creative people 
tend to tune out* and drift away from the 
campaign. On the other hand, when the 



Steering Comihittee pays too little attention 
to what th'e other committees are doing, the 
left hand doesn't know what the right hand is 
doing, the campaign loses focus, and eventu- 
ally soineone does something embarrassing 
to the whole campaign. These are extremes 
of a spectrum. You may fmd^urselves 
moving around on that spectrum at different 
points in the campaign. Just remember, the 
important thing is to keep working together 
-as a team and keep moving toward your 
goals. 



Resources 



Organizing 

By Si Kahn. © 19Q2, McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, NY 387 pp. ($7.95) 

The subtitle of this book is, ;*A Guide for 
Grassroots Leaders," It lives up to its claim. 
We recommend this book as one of the two 
or three that every community volunteer 
should have on her/his shelf, Kahn covers 
all the basics from choosing issues to 
strategies and tactids. building organiza- 
tions and working with other groups, re- 
searching the issues, raising money and 
getting fSress. 

Parents Organizing To Improve Schools 

'Sy Happy Fernandez. © 1976, The National 
Committee for Citizens in Education, Suite 
410, Wilde Lake Village Green, Columbia, 
MD 20144, (301)^596-5300, 52 pp. ($3.50) 

A good abbreviated guide to the stages 
of organizing an effective citizen-based 
campaign on school issues. The author has 
helped establish several parent organiza- 
tions herself. 

Rules for Radicals 

By Saul Alinsky. ® 1971. Vintage Books, 
New York, NY. 196 pp. ($2.45) 

Calling it ''very much in the American 
grain." Book-of-the-Month Club accurately 
predicted that this book "may well become 
a sort of classiic text for organizers bent on 
greater social and political justice." The 
chapter on tactics distills most of what has 
been written about the subject into a few 
short pages. And while not all of Alinsky's 
advice fits a campaign aimed at opening up 
local schools, sorting through his ideas will 
make your own perspective clearer. 



Tasks Which the Steering 
Committee Should Carry Out 

1. Meet with the suprintendent to 
discuss th^ goals of the campaign, 
and to get permission to conduct 
research in the schools. 

2. Represent the campaign and the 
coalition at any public events, in- 
cluding Yneetings. with senior 
school administrators. 

3. Represent the campaign and the 
^ coalition at any public event, in- 
cluding press conferences, public 
functions the coalition pu^ on, or 
j^jnyitedto. 

4. Decide overall policy for the cam- 
paign's gpf^ and* strategies. Ap- 
prove plans for major campaign 
events and activities: Set priorities 
in research recommendations. 

5. Dedde on the slate of organiza- 
tions to b^ invited to Join the coali- 
tion and Advisory Board and issue 

- formsf letters of invitation^ 



The Tool Catalog 

By The American Assocration of University 
Women. ® 1972, AAUW Sales Office, 2401 
Virginia Avenue, N.W., Washington, DC 
20037, 248 pp. ($9.00). ^ 

Excellent introductioato a range of tools 
available to campaigns, from conducting a " 
letter-writing campaign to petitions, public 
hearings, demonstrations, boycotts, and 
ballot referenda. An extensive chapter on 
publicity covers topics such as how to set up 
a spe^l^ers bureau, a telephone bank, an^> 
exhibit, an awards program, a slide show, 
and so on. 

H 
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Recruiting Support 



As we said in the introduction, the purpose 
of recruiting support — from organizations 
and individuals — is to build an effeaive con- 
stituency for change. 

The second leg of the three-legged stool, 
these are the people you will want to turn 
from supporters into aaive workers for your 
campaign. This chapter will help you find 
ways to recruit volunteers. 



Refer back to the recruitment strategies 
developed in the .planning meetings. Your 
first job is to flesh out that plan. The entire 
recruitment committee should.be involved 
in this stage. Since your methods will often 
interlock with the publicity strategy, you 
may even want the Publicity Committee 
chair tasit in on your first few meetings to 
coordinate your plans. 



Choose the best methods for your cam- 
paign based on the size of your group, your 
campaign's needs, and your timetable. 

Contact the School S jparlntendent Early 

Before the Recruitrcenf Committee goes 
into full swing, the Steering Committee 
chair should have met witn your school 
superintendent to make sure s/he has some 
background iniprmation on your plans. 
Since s/he is the head of the dis*rict's educa- 
tion community, s/he will w : t to know 
about any citizen activity that might be re- 
lated to the school district. 

Advice to the Recrrltment Committee 

• Timetable, 

This committee's most crucial work is 
done during thefi-st two months of the pro- 
ject. However, setting up a timetable can be 
difficult. Your schedule depends upon the 
meeting dates and decision-making pro- 
cesses of the groups you are contacting. For 
this reason it is best to get underway as 
quickly as possible. 

• Enthusiasm. 

Recruiting is essentially a sales job, so try 
to get people on the committee who are en- 
thusiastic and enjoy working with people. In 
addition, the Committee will be more suc- 
cessful if people have a wide variety of con- ^ 



Methods of Recruiting 
Campaign Volunteers 

• Eniist organizations to supply vol- 
unteers, either from campaign coa- 
lition member groups or other 
community organizations. 

• Recruit individuals oirectly by hold- 
ing events or' activities that draw 
people whom ybu enlist one-by-one. 



"Recruiting 
Volunteers** 



nections with the community and if the chair 
is well-known. 

: The Recruitment Committee needs to be 
a cohesive, high-energy group in order to 
work well. The chair ought to take special 
care to make sure the group meets regularly 
to keep in touch, share successes and recover 
from failures. Regular meetings help keep 
up everyone's interest and enthusiasm. 

• Materials. 

Stationeryand an attractive brochure are 
wise investnients. They will help you to 
come across as business-like and effective. 

• Methods. 

Onc^ again, brainstorming combined 
with niodified voting are good techniques 
for coming up with creative ideas for recruit- 
ing. Be sure your new ideas fit in smoothly 
with the already-established recruitment 
strategy and the pverall campaign plan. See 
the * 'General Instructions for Use of Chap- 
ters 1, 2 and 3" for a description of how to 
use the techniques of brainstorming and 
modified voting. 




Tips forVhecruiting Volunteers 
through Organizations oi* as individuals 

Before discussing in detail how to recrui 
let's look at a few basic rules developed I 
prior campaigns to help you in vour effort 

Break volunteer jotrs down into cot 
Crete bits. Tell people wpat the job is ar 
how long it will take. (You will need to g 
this information from your other commi 
tees.) Be as concrete as posisible. For penp 
or organizations v.ith wh(^m you've nev( 
worked before, start with 'ismall jobs. Fe 
people — or groups — are willing to dive rig! 
into a central leadership position. 

Ask for volunteers. This advice seen 
self-evident. However, fewjpeople — or o: 
ganizations — will spontaneously offer 1 
' belp- If you are turned down, keep asking 
Just because someone sajjs "no" or^^c 
doesn't mean they will the next time. The 
may have been too busy the first tiue yo 
approached them. 

Explain clearly how the job yo 
want them to do fits into your cafh 
paign plan. People need to understan 
what they are being asked to support. 



The Two Basic Recruitment Methods 

. . ^ — 

Following is a suggested process for recruit 
ing, first through organizations and then, b 
drawing in individuals. Remember that rc 
cruiting is a selling process. You will need t 
lay groundwork carefully, appeal to the seli 
interest of those you approach, and stat 
clearly what you are asking. 

' ^ Method 1 

Enlist Organizations 
t o Supply Volunteers 



Recruiting volunteers through membershi; 
organizations seems the easier of the tw 
alternatives. (You may expea the or3aniza 
tion will do the legwork.) Often, howevei 
organizatior s turn out only a few workers 
Organizations then. Selves may have severs 
projects going at once, or they may be weakl; 
organized. The Recruitment Committer 
may have to work ^'ust as hard with an orga 
nization's leadership to find volunteer 
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among their rankr as you would recruiting 
individuals. 

Nevertheless, recruiting volunteers from 
organizations has oeverai advantages: 

• You also pet the organization's co.amit- 
mtn'\j thereby building the size of your 
coalition^-Tdyour poieniial reach in he 
community. 

• You can/ tap into the organization's 
communications networks. Through 
their newsleners and regular meetings, 
you can conveniently reach people who, 
while they, may not sign up to work on 
the campaign the first time they are 
asked, may sign up tne second or third 
time. You may also widen your circle of 
friendly publicity, which may well be an 
advantage later in the campaign. 

• You get the organization's seal of approv- 
al. For many people, knowing that it is 
backed by an organization they already 
know and trust will make them more 
willing to help out on a campaign. 

i. 

Identify Possible Organizations 
to Approach 

Go back to the list of prospects you devel- 
oped when you were planning the campaign 
(see Chapter 2, ''Analyzing The Community 
and Schools"). Ask yourself whether this list 
isfomprehensive. If not, take the time now 
to add to It. Here is a checklist: 

• Have you identified the active organiza- 
tions for each major racial/ethnic group 
in your community? 

• Have you included the lUJjor organiza- 
tions helping disabled children? 

• Labor unions? 

• Education organization^? 

• Women's rights organizations? 

• Youth groups? 

If the coie group has not already done so, 
sort the list into groups: 

• Easiest to approach to hardest to 
approach. 

/ Thosfe whose goals are most central to 
yours to those least central. 

• Those with greatest clout to those with 
leas* clout. 

Use modified voting to speed up the process 
of answering these questions. 

Usually between three and five groups 
emerge as the ones to approach first. Start 



with these. You want to score a few successes 
before you tackle more^distant groups. De- 
cide \.hether you think they should be asked 
to join the coalition. If so, ask the steering 
committee to approve your decision and to 
issue an invitation. 

Assign at least one member of the com- 
mitf^e to research the second layer of 
groups, so that you can figure out how to 
approach them. If you don't, you're apt 
never to get to them. 

Research) Fach Group to v 
Determine the Best Approach 

Even for those groups whom you think you 
know well, ask: 

• What are this organization's goals? 

• How does il operate? (Is it an advocacy 
group? A service group?) 

• What are the organization'sVstrengths? 
Weaknesses? 

• Who runs the organization? 

• What is the best way to approach this 
group in order to get the most commit- 
ment out of it? 

Set Up Meeting . 
with the Organization 

The meeting can take many forms. You can: 

• Present the project during the regular 
monthly meeting. 

^ Address the board. 

• Invite the leadership and/or niemben- 
ship to come to a meeting you r-e 
hosting. 

• Call a community-wide meeting of or- 
ganizacionai heads. 

Whatever your 'approach, knotv zvhy 
you are going to a meeting and what you 
want to leave with. Make sure that the 
right people are at the meeting so that the 
decisions you need can be made. For exam- 
ple, if you are seeking the endorsement of the 
top leadership and a commitment to work 
with you to recruit volunteers from their 
membership meeting, you would be better 
off going to a board meeting than to the 
monthly program meeting. 

When you set up the meetif^Sf be 
very clear about its purpose. Explain: 

• Who you are. 

• What^our goals are. 

• • Why they are important. v 
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• What the campaign plan is. 

• How the community will benefit. 

• What you want them to do. ' 

-y, Make Your Pitch At The Meeting 

It is important that you present yourself well 
/ at this meeting. Prepare a short statement 
and praaice it before you go to the meeting. 
Don't simply stand up and start talking. 
Nearly everyone who .does this comes across 
ill-prepared and incoherent. You do not 
want people to think poorly of your cami- 
paign, much less of you personally. Your 
presentation should cover the same points 
you covered to set up the meeting, but in 
more detail. 

Look for a common ground or 
common interest between you and the 
group you are addressing. Try to estab- 
lish a bond between you and the group. For 
example, show how the campaign goals fit in 
with their organization's goals. Mention pro- 
jects you may have worked on together in the 
past. You may know some of the people 
present. If you are representing an organiza- 
tion, menti^ any cooperative effqrts. or 
mutual goals. 
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ing. You want them to listen to you, not t 
read. Whatever you leave should have th 
campaign's address and phone numbe: 
your name, and a number where you canab 
reached, if it is different from Jh 
campaign's. 

Get a concrete commitment. After yo 
and the group have discussed your proposa 
end by asking direaly, ''Can you p?rtici 
pate?" Leave the meeting with a commit 
ment from the group to do something, if g 
all possible. It is best to have several optionJ 
ranging from the ideal to a minimal com 
mitmcnt. For example, the ideal would be; 

• The organization will join the coalitioi 
and comniit to recruiting a specifi 
number of volunteers in the next twi 
weeks. 

A fall-back would be: 

• The organization will join the coalitioi 
^nd ask its membership for volunteers 

The next level would be: 

• The organization will join the coalitioi 
and send one person to represent it. 

' * < , 

And so on. 

Try never to be turned down flat. Get th( 
organization to agr^e to something, even if i 
is to be kept informed, of the campaign'i 
progress. You want to have a door open t< 
return later on and ask again. If they agree t< 
tecome involved, leave them with some- 
thing concrete to do to carry through or 
their new commitment. 

Follow Up After the Meeting ' 

Write or call to thank the person who helpec 
you set up the meeting. Do the things yoi 
promised to do. Make sure that the organiza- 
tion takes the "next steps, whatfever they are 
so that it begins to take an active part in the 
campaign. 

Keep a file box with an entry for ever] 
coalition member. A sample Coalitior 
Member card appears on the following page 

Also, keep a card on every organizatior 
which declined to take part, with the namei 
and dates of yoiir original contact and the 
reason for refusal, if any was given. This will 
not only kefep someone else from duplicating 
your work later on, but may epable you tc 
turn some of those refusals around as youi 
campaign progresses. 

5a 



Method 2 



Recruit Individuals 



Tlytre are several; methods of recruiting in- 
di jiduals, including but not limited to hold- 
ing events, hamng house meetings, and re- 
sponding to individuals who come to the 
campaign on their own. 

Hold Events 

One way to recruit individuals is to hold 
some kind of event to attract people interest- 
ed in the issue. While they are gathered, you 
can explain your campaign and show them 
how they can join up. The easiest crowd- 
gatherers are well-known speakers, free mo- 
vies, and fun times, such as picnics or fairs. 
Holding eve^j^s also allows you to publicize 
your campaign. 

Event Suggestions 

* Speakers 

Think about local people who are well- 
known in your community: a female news- 
caster, politician, leader of a feminist organi- 
zation, or, athlete, for example. 

• Movies 

Your state department of education, your 
local library and your local school all have 
films available for community use. They are 
nearly always free. There are several excel- 
lent fiftns on sexism in education, non- 
traditional job opportunities for girls, and 
non-sexist child-rearing. We recommend 
sending away for Spotlight on Sex Equity: A 
' Filniography (see resource listing on page 55). 

• Fun Times 
Picnics and fairs are big efforts to mount. We 
suggest you avoid sponsoring these to begin 
with. However, sometimes your local 
schools or other organizations put on com- 
munity-wide events like these, and you can 
piggyback on them. In Harford County, 
Maryland, the local women's commissi9n 
runs an annual fair that has become a^tate- 
wide event. 



Tips On Recruitinig At Events 

During the program, take a few minutes to 
explain briefly who you are, why*you are 
sponsoring or appearing at this event, and 
what you need volunteers for. Have a bro- 
chure or handout explaining your campaign 



and listing coalition members. Make it at- 
tractive to read. Also have sign-up cards 
ready to pass around as soon as you finish 
speaking. Make sure you have enough 
helpers to pass out and collect ihe cards 
quickly and efficiently. > 

Shown below is a sample sign-up card, 
which you can adapt to fit your needs. 

Have House Meetings 

A second method is to hold small gatherings 
or "house meetings" in the homes of people 
already working on the campaign. These' 
meetings are often successful because they 
are smaller and more personal. ' 

Respond to Individuals 
Attracted on their Own 

Individuals may come to you on their own, 
attracted by your publicity message, in 
answer^ to your brochure appeal, or inde- 



Sign-Up Card 



Name 



Address 



Phone: (day) 
Skills 



(evening) 



□ I am interested in finding out more about (describe 
your issue). 

□ I have children in our^public schools. 



Coalition Membership Card 



Organization 

Address 

Officers : 



Phone . 



Contact . 



PEER Campaign Rep : • 

Meeting days of executive council or board 



Newsletter issued every □ month □ week □ bimonthly"^ 

Deadlines 

Editor: : : Phone * 
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Bath«r than t»P« 



I 

CreatWeNNorkOPtons,^,,... ...c^e...^. 



Here is an example of how one 
community group used a flyer to 
recruit campaign workers and 
explain their issues. 



v.lVi-H roHinqlm a more pojJlive <jifcctiUM. the Si 
Tjvk F<i'ce h^^ (3e4;ijne(l thew gojlj 



To iKjild JwjrencM m ihe cO'i^tiiufiitv 
t*TJt jMurei tvofk choice* romjin open 
jrii] uninhibited 

' To provittc m cljivoom 4pejke<A i-wtio 
jre Currently employ tftl in 
fuin irjOitiunjI jobi 

To coo'difidle school communitv 
eHor\i to O«velop fdrnily jnd work 
tkilK 'or young men ant) women 



Community^ 
involvement 
can make the 
Difference 



HOW CAN Yi 




l^VED? 



Chtdt th« «rei m which you »rt inttfvttfld and mail thit card back. 

I am ffiterested in: 

□ Working with the Schools 

□ Research h Career Options 

□ Ckxrmjrity Outreach 

fiAm . PHONE 
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pendently motivated by your issue. Make 
sure these individuals do not get **lost." 
Your recruitment intake process needs to 
include a systematic way to record names, 
phone numbers, and skills useful to your 
campaign. 




Resources 



ERIC 



The Treasure Hunt 

A 9-minute videotaped playlet that ex- 
plains why Title IX is important. Aimed at 
students and their parents. It's a perfect in- 
troductory piece for a recruiting session, a 
house meeting, a panel or a workshop. Es- 
pecially good for groups working on math, 
science or career issues, since the story fea- 
tures a treasure hunt using clues with math- 
ematical and scientific twists. Created anG 
performed by the Pro Femina Theater; pro- 
duced by PEER. ' - , 

For information on rental jates, write or 
call PEER, P.O., Box 28066, Washington, 
P.C, 20005, (202) 332-7337. 

*j 

Spotlight on Sex Equity: 
A Filmography 

By Susan Morris Shaffer. The Mid-Atlantic 
. Center for Sex Equity, Foxhajl Square BIdg., 
Suite 252, 3301 New Mexico Ave., N.W., 
Washington, b.C. 20016, (202) 686-3511. 
Revised, January 1982. 

A comprehensive listing of films, film- 
strips, slide-tapes and videocassettes which 
deal with sex equity in education and sex- 
ism in child development, language, media 
and employment. The filmography is di-. 
vided into several clear categories and a 
description of each item is provided. Neces- 
sary information such as length of film, ren- 
tal and p^urchase prices, year of publication, 
and the address to obtain the film, is offered. 

Women's Educational Equity Act 
Publishing Center 

Eduqatlon Development Cente., Inc. 55 
Chapel Street, Newton, MA 02160. Outside 
Massachusetts, toll free: (800) 225-3088; in 
Massachusetts, 1-617-969-7100. 

The Center distributes a raft' of equity 
materials developed for schools, and, some 
for parents' and citjzens' groups. They have 



films gnd videotapes for rent, self-instruc- 
tional draining packages, newsletters. and -/ 
curriculum materials. Send fortheirfreecat- / 
alog. And while you're at it, why not get ( 
copies for your schools? 
* 

Planning for a Change 

By Duane Dale and NanCy Mitiguy. Citizen 
Involvement Training Project, Room 138 ' 
HasbrouckBuilding, Division of Continuing 
Education, University of "Massachusetts, 
Amherst, MA 01003 (413) 545-0111 ($6.00). 

Put out as part of a series of manuals for 
community-based organrzatlonsrthls man- 
ual contains advice on planning a program. 
Focuses on techniques for carrying out 
* your planning process. Includes force field 
anaiysisand brainstorming, as v/ell as other 
standard planning tools. 

y^The Successful Volunteer Organization 

By Joan Flanagan. ® 1981, Contemporary 
Books, Inc., 180 North Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, IL 60601. 376 pp. ($8.95 plus $1.50for 
postage and handling^. 

Contains an excellent chapter on hold- 
ing meetings, including ^ detailed discus- 
sion about large community meetings. Also 
covers the nuts and bolts of incorporating, 
securing tax exempt status, and preparing 
budgets, annual reports and audits. 
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It is important to be organized and to the 
jpoint in every form of communickion.,But it 
is crucial in the media. The average person 
will see, hear or read a series of glimpses of 
your campaign message. How well these 
glimpses fit together to leave a coherent, 
la;sting and favorable picture of your cam- 
paign depends on having each glimpse rein- 
force a common campaign theme. ' 

Characteristics of a Good 
Campaign Theme 

An overall theme should.be the sum total of 
what the campaign stands for and wants to 
do. A good theme: 

• Frames each of your sub-messages — 
those smaller issuer that highlight the 
positive effeas of your main campaign 
i3sue. 

• Reinforces something the average per- 
^ son already believes. 

• Affirms that the campaign and the aver- 
age person share the same values. 

• Should be expressed in the shortest pos- 
sible form. 

• Should suggest a comparison between 
your campaign and the situation you are 
trying to change, refleaing as positive 
and upbeat a message as possible. 

Developing effeaive publicity is a cam- 
paign in itself. Carefully developed publicity 
• builds campaign credibility and urgency. 



Start with the plan for a publicity strat- 
egy developed during your initial planning 
meetings. ' 
in this chapter we will cover the steps to 



carrying out your publicity plans: 



Stops to 

3; j0dimmuh{ci^ 





step 1 



Write a Basic Message 
Guide 



After establishing your theme, write a two- 
or three-page description which puts the 
overall theme and each of your submessages 
together in one document. The basic mes- 
sage guide will steer press relations and help 
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coordinate speeches and message produc- 
tion. It can also serve as a^ campaign position 
statement. 



Step 2 
Develop Media Contacts 



The first part of a good/media strategy is to 
cultivate media contactt. This is usually not 
too difficult. Media p^ple are always look- 
ing for good material. Tgiey are interested in 
you, provided you can c^fer them local color, 
a new angle, or some other peg to hang a 
story Qji.^ 

Research All Major Media Outlets 

Much work on analysis of major media 
outlets in your community was done in your 
early planning meetings. You will want to 
build on this foundation in detailed research 
of your community's major media outlets. 

Begin by listing all major newspapers, 
wire services, radio and television stations in 
your community. Note the area of coverage, 
circulation, type of audience (for examjple, 
rock and roll radio), correct address and 
phone number. Be sure to include major 
weeklies and bi-weeklies. 

Next, contact each media outlet and find 




out who should receive news on educatio 
in what form the information should 1 
given, and when deadlines occur. Also, g 
the names of editorsy^ews directors, a 
signment^€dirofs^and repbrterS. 

Now research secondary or speciali 
outlets. These include ethnic radio/TV st 
tions and newspapers, cable televisio 
neighborhood shopper's guides and sped 
publications such as college newspaper 
business and union publications, etc. 

Finally j;research special coverage oppo 
tunities. These include talk shows, sped 
. telecasts, guest appearances oiTraaio pu 
grams and coverage by laew/paper Wte! 
for feature articles. Find out names of pn 
dHcers and show ha>rs. ^ 

.Compile Your Press Book 

Once your research is complete, compjile th 
information by market (or town) in a pre? 
book. Gather as mainy nnines^and phor 
numbers as possible. These contacts willbt 
come your lifeline to the roe ':? , 

IdentHy and Cultivate Key Media Contactf 

Using the publicity analysis developed earli 
er by the core group and the results of you 
current research: identify the key media con 
tacts you will need to develop. Then identif 
those members of your campaign who hav 
contact with your key media people. 

Develop a schedule for meetings witl 
these key media. Think carefully about th 
people you send to these meetings. The; 
should be responsible, anticulate spokesper 
sons for your campaign. You may want u 
send key members of your campaign to th( 
most strategic meetings, accompanied by th( 
contact person for each media person. Pref 
erably, one person who visits should mata 
any subsequent update caljs as well. 

Getting to know reporters and editor 
personally is .tHe key to many successfu 
campaigns. To inform selected media abou 
the campaign in general, make your persona 
contacts early. To publicize a specific event 
you may want to do a press release and follow 
up with a phone call, then a visit. 

Your meetings may be brief but you will 
accomplish two important things: a sense ol 
personal identification for the campaign and 
an assurance of your availability to the press 
for questions. 



You will want to call these key media 
contacts from time to time with updates on 
your efforts. The key media contacts become 
reliable, accurate reporters of your cam- 
paign. 



* Step 3 
Communicate with the Press 

There ^re four basic ways to communicate 
with the press — press releases, press confer- 
ences, news events and telephone contacts. 
The most appropriate and effective means of 
communication depend on your community 
and the circumstance of each story^. 

We will discuss each of the above meth- 
ods of communication in detail. 



Issue 8 Press Release 

The press release tells everything you want 
to say and gives a name and phone number 
for reporters who want further information. 
Press releases are used: 

• to notify reporters about press con- 
ferences; 

^10 issue policy statements, to respond to 
local happenings, to give reporters ideas 
for feature stories, and to announce new 
projects, findings, or activities; 

• to provide background to reportecs at 
news events. 

A well-writ^ten release covers the basic 
"Five Ws" (who, what, when, where and 
why). The press release should be as brief 
and simple as possible and still tell all impor- 
tant facts. The most important facts should 
be in the lead paragraph. An editor may get 
hundreds of releases every day and those 
that don't seem newsworthy by the first few 
lines generally get thrown away. Also, edi- 
tors cut a story from the bottom so if you give 
your important information at the top, your 
basic information will remain. If your sto;y 
is complicated, get the pertinent facts in the 
first two paragraphs. 

How to Write a Press Release 

There are three basic kinds of press releases: 
• Announcement of press conference or 
event. This should be short and sweet. 
For example: 



Memo to News 
Assignment Editors 

The {name of organization) will 
hold a press conference Wednes- 
day, August 12, to announce plans 

^or , The press 

conferenqe will begin at 1 1 A.M. at 

(address) 



You can say who will attend the press 
confe'rcnce, but it is not necessaty to say 
just what your plans are for the'pre^s 
conference. If you tell the whole stor j/in 
the press reieasc, reporters may not slVow 
up. ■ ' / 

• Releases with futf^tatements about/ the 
particular announcement, happening, 
study, policy decision, project, etc/(See 
the sample release at the end of this 
chapter.) / 

• Hand-outs given to reporters at i press 
conference or news event toTuse for 
background and in conjunction v(^ith on- 
the-spot statements and interviews. The 

• hand-out is optional, though/^iiany re- 
porters appreciate it. It insures^that they 
get the nailies, dates and facts straight 
and that they know the mainpoints you 
want to emphasize. / 

Press releases should preferably be kept 
■ to one page— no more than two/ Use 8»/2 x 1 4 
paper if you need that room to get everything 
in. Use double spacing, type oily on one side 
of the page and give day and evening phone 
numljers where you can be reached for 
further information. j 

Make up press release Stationery if you 
can, using your organizatipn's logo and in- 
cluding-the following information: 



News From (name 6f organization) 



(Street Address) 



(City) : / ^ 

For inf(^matl5n: (Name of contact 
person and phone number) 
For Release: (Give date or say 
immediate.) 
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SAMPLE PRESS RELEASE 




\ 



FOR IMMEDIATE'RELEASE 

May 11, 1979 



Project on 
Equal Education 
Rights 

A Project of the 
NOW Legal Defense 
and Educatlop Fund 



1413 h 'Street, NW 
Ninth Floor 

Washington. DC 20005 
(202) 332-7337 . 



Contact. 

Robin Gordon, Program Associate 
(202) 332-7337 



Cornell University Honored with "Silver Snail*' Award 

Cornell University ha?r^een named May 1979 winner of the "Silver Snail" award for 
"spectacularly sluggish affirmative action" for women faculty at Its Ithaca, N.Y. campus. It's the 
first university to-win that prize. 

"Cornell's record is remarkable," Holly Knox,'director of the Project on Equal Education 
Rights (PEER), said In announcing the award. "In seven years of affirmative action, the 
university managed to up the proportion of women faculty above the instructor level from just 
under eight percent to just over eight percerjt." 

"At that rate, by 2395— 416 short years from now— half of Cornell's faculty above the rank of 
instructor will be women," said Knox. 

Nationally, women average 20 percent of college faculties above the Instructor level. 

Cornell's affirmative action program began In 1971. At the time, there were 1426 assistant, 
associate and full professors on its Ithaca faculty, of whom only 109 were women. By 1978, 
women numbered 126 out of 1509. 

PEER, a Washington, D.C.-based project of the NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund, 
monitors and publicizes progress under federal law barring sex discrimination In education. It 
picks prize winners periodically from among schools, colleges and government agencies 
nominated by the public for the snail's pace of their steps toward fair treatment of both sexes. 

The U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare captured both previous PEER Silver 
Snails for Its ooze-like enforcement of Title IX of the 1972 Education Amendments. Title IX is the 
major federal law barring sex discrimination in schools arid colleges receiving federal funds. 

HEW won the first in September 1978 for sitting five years without taking actfon on a Title IX 
complaint filed against a Texas school district. It's still sitting. 

PEER honored HEW a secortd time last January, for trudging along six years without 
finishing up work on a broadscale sex discrimination complaint against Western Michigan 
University. ' 

#####, 



NLDEF Muriel Fox/Chair 

Offlfn Kathryn aarenbach/Preskient 
Gene Boyer/Vfce PreskSent 
Sandra Jenklns/Vice Preskient 
JacQuettn Washln^jton /Secretary 
• ' ' Bonnie Ho Ward /Treasurer 

Sylvia Boberts/General Counsel 



NLDEf Inez Casiano 
Boerd of Catherine East 
Dincton Betty Friedan 

Judy Goldsmith * 
Elizabeth Janeway 
Rosabeth Moss Kanter 



Joan Krauskopi PEER Holly Knox/Director 1 . 

Jane Wells-Schooley Staff Lynda Martin'McCormtQk/ Associate Director 
WdHam G. SharweH Elizabeth Giese /Michigan Director 

Eleanor Smeal Diana V/ooiis/ Connecticut Director 

John Vanderstar Carol Blum/Public Relations 

Wendy Williams Theresa Cusick/Senior Associate 

Diana Roper/Office Manager 
Jennifer Tucker/Senior Associate 
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i\bout release dates: you do not usually 
Dead to give a specific date if you are an- 
nouncing a press conference and not giving 
other information. However, the release date 
has several uses. You may not want certain 
information made public before a certain 
date, but you may want 'the press to have 
more time to work on the story. You may 
want your story released on a specific date to 
coincide with an event that is strategic to 
your campaign. Or you may want news stor- 
ies to dovetail with a campaign events such as 
the first day of research in your.school files. 



Hold B Press Conference 



Press conferences serve two basic purposes: 

• to make an important announcement or 
statement; ^ 

• to make you or youir campaign accessible 
to the working press. 

Generally speaking, a press conference is 
called only when there is brand new infor- 
mation to be announced for the first time to 
the press. The scheduling of a speech, for 
instance, is usually not newsworthy enough 
to warrant a conference. However, an up- 
coming speech by the superintendent of 
schools in which he or she will discuss your 
campaign in a favorable way is news and 
would be a good opportunity for a press 
conference. Beginning research or present- 
ing research findings are newswotthy 
events. A press conference built around one 
of these can also announce new plans in your 
campaign. 

How to hold a press conference. 

The press is invited by press release 
and/ or telephone to a press conference. Un- 
less the local press seems anxious to cover 
ever)^hing you do, give them some idea of 
what is going to be discussed — even it it is 
only a hint or a "tease." Make it seem impor- 
tant and newsworthy. 

When scheduling a -press confer^ce, 
check first with the wire services or news- 
paper assignment desk to make sure there 
are no conflicts. Then notify all members of 
the press at least 48 hours in advance. Make 
sure accommodations are adequate and that 
adequate electrical ^)ower is available. 

Above all, be original. If the press finds 
your story interesting, they will present it in 
an interesting way to their readers or listen- 



ers. So, have that news coverage on quality 
education in front of a run-down school, 
rather than a hotel ballroom. 

If there's time, send out a press release 
timed to arrive at least two days before the 
event. 

Telephone the AP and UPI desks to 
make sure it is listed on the daybook. (A 
daybook is a calendar of **news events" tak- 
ing place on any given day.) 
' Telephone all the news desks the day they 
should receive the press release to make sure 
they got it and know about the story. Then, 
early in the morning of the eyent, call again 
to remind them. It's all right to ask if they are 
planning to cover the event. They may say 
"yes," "no," or "I don't know— will try." 
That last is legimite — it all depends on what 
else is happening in the city at about that 
time. ^ :• 

Have a "sign-in" sheet near the entrance 
with a member of your organization assigned 
to the post of requesting press people to sign 
in as they arrive. ^ 

Your press representative should call the 
conference to order as soon as it appears that 
most of those coming have arrived. Don't 
wait too lotig; you can always repeat things if 



"Hold a Pre 
Conferenc 
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necessary.. Introduce yourself, tell reporters 
who is going to speak and introduce them, 
and give their titles if the information is not 
on a hand-out. Say whether questions will 
come after each speaker (if there is more than 
one) or at the end. 

Often TV and radio reporters will ask to 
hold separate interviews after the press con- 
ference or they will ask the speaker to repeat 
what has^JDeen said. If a reporter or camera 
crew comes, you may have to repeat every- 
thing for them after eyeryone else has 
finislied. ' ^ . . 

Try to be considerate of their deadlines 
at the same time you judge which media is 
most important to you. (Newspaper report- 
ers are^sensitive about people showing more 
deference to television. TV often is the more 
important medium from the standpoint of 
impact, but try to soothe any ruffled feel- 
ings.) When it looks like everyone has asked 
everything they wanted to ask, just say, ** Ai:e 
there any more questions?" "Then, thank 
you all very much. If you need further m-, 
formation, you can reach me at,the number 
on your press release." 

Make sure that you hav^. personally 
greeted, introduced yourself to and written 
down the names of all the reporters who' 

were there. ^ 

* f 

How to follow up the press 
conference* 

If some ;major media did not come to the 
press conference^ you can call them and try 
to get them to take the story over the phone. 
Or you can deliver your hand-out by mes- 
senger or in person that same day. (Timeli- 
ness is important; if any media at all uses the 
story, it is not likely that other media will use 
it a day late.) 

Sonie radio stations take news "beeper'' 
interviews over the phone. Find out in ad- 
vance which ones they are and which 
numbers to calL Call them right after the 
press conference and ask if they'd like to do a 
phone interview. 

Sponsor or Piggyback on a News Event 

If yob are taking the opportunity of a com- 
munity festival or other event to "piggy- 
back" an announcement by your .speaker 
about a new phase of your campaign, for 
exaniple, reporters may well be interested in 
a brief interview with yoyr speaker, particu- 



larly if you have informed them in advance. 
Your fundraising committee may plan a 
gathering with newsworthy aspects: present- 
ing a medal to the first girj to win your 
community's yearly marathon,' for instance. 

While such events-are not, strictly speak- 
ing, press conferences, it is still appropriate 
to irkvite key media people and to make your 
**stars" available for questions from the 
press..! ' ' 

A backgrounder is helpful in situations 
whe9fe reporters may not have much on-the- 
spot time. S^e the section on how to write a 
press release. 

Develop a^Feature Story 

Something jhat is'not a news eveotpay well 
be a feature story. This kind of extended 
article does not require a press conference or, 
special announcement. Rather, they grow 
out of carefully done overall press work, the 
cultivation of key media contacts with on- 
going, reliable information^ and personal 
contact with editors. j ' 

Once your campaign is underway, you 
can send a memo or letter to editor^ you 
believe to be friendly or interested. Another 
approach is to call an editor for an appoint- 
ment to diSjCuss your campaign in-deptfcs 
Yet anorheil if y^u have time and resources, 
is .to held a prejs briefing lunc.heon, where 
one of your campaign spokespersons can 
discuss yoii: plans in detail, and enr,age in 
informal coiiversation^ with a fevi^ selected 
media people. 

. , A good featjjre story can be of immense 
value in deepening community understand- 
ing of your issues and broadening your base 
,of support. 



Step 4 : 

Prepare for and Seek Out 
Interviews 



Identify your most articulate campaign 
spokespersons. Call radio and TV stations 
and speak with the producer (or host or host- 
ess). Tell them about your campaign and 
offer your most interesting speaker. 

For newspaper interviews, call your se- 
lected reporters or editors for the major 



DOS AND DONTS FOR INTERVIEWS 



DO... 

Answer questions with short, to-the-point, 
sentences. Television and radio particularly 
require short, quotable statements because 
they have very little time for interviews. 

Use examples. 

When taking a press call, always ask: 

a. What is the reporter's deadline? 

b. What type of story Is he or she doing? 

c. What does he or she want to know? 

Return press phone calls, even if it is only to 
say that you have no comment at this time. 

If the reporters want a^quick comment, refer 
him or her to the head of the organization or 
the public relations person who has been em- 
powered to make statements for the 
organization. 

Use the basic message guide when preparing 
for an interview. Shape your remarks to the 
campaign theme and the submessages. 

Control the story. Make sure the reporter gets 
enough background information to under- 
stand the issues. Make sure statistics and hard 
data are Included, and refer reporters only to 
those persons who are the most articulate and 
who would provide a positive image for the 
organization. 

Before giving arr answer you don't want to see 
in print, clearly say. 'This Is off the record.*' If • 
you don't want to have a quote attributed to 
you, say, 'This is not for attribution." If you are 
only giving Information, out do not want your- 
self or yourorganization mentioned, say, "This 
is background." 

Pro^'ide press with background on yourorgan- ' 
Izatlon. They may not use it immediately, but 
should have it to refer to. And, it may spark 
their memory in dealing with you in the future. 

Say you don't know, when you don't. But offer 
to find out and get back to therin as soon as 
possible. 



• Write thank-you letters and make thank-you 
phone calls when a reporter has put time and 
energy into a story. 

• Brief and role play before an interview so that 
you are prepared. 

DON'T... 

• Lie to reporters. Give them the most positive 
story you can, but don't fake it. 

• Wear jewelry or busy printspr black or white 
clothing on television. Jevtfelry^akes noise, 
large earrings distract from the p'^son being 
Interviewed, and the wrgng clothing also dis- 
tracts. Solid colors, especially blue or green, 
help create a calm, uniform background. 

• Ramble without making a point. Particularly on 
J^levision, sentences should be short, descrip- 
tive, and to the point. 

• Use' governmentalese or any jargon or lan- 
guage not readily understood by a general 
audience. 

Example: Don't say, **Atter reviewing 
school documents, including the self- 
evalution, we have determined that the 
San Simeon Unified School District has 
failed to comply with Title IX." 

Do say, '*Girls do not have the same 
chances to play sports in our school dis- 
trict. We believe that fewer teams and in- 
ferior equipment are violations of Title 
IX." 

• Even though they may be sympathetic to your 
position on a given issue, reporters are not 
friends. They are professionals with a job to do, 
.so treat-them as such. Get to know them, see 
them when they are not covering a story, but 
remember they are always looking for leads. 
Make sure you give them information that is 
beneficial to you, 

• Get defensive. It Is a sure tip-off that you halve 
something to hide. Try to relax, take a deep 
breath, and think before answering a tough 
question. Call someone back if you have to 
think about the question before answering. 



"Talk Show 
Interview** 



newbpapers in your community. (Do not 
neglea county weeklies and bi-weeklies if 
their reaaership is significant. Often you will 
have an easier time getting an interview with 
these papers and the more stories, the 
better.) 



Step 5 

se Your Press Coverage 
Even After It's 0/er 



There are many ways you can put your press 
coverage to work for you long after the 
stories appear in the newspaper. 

A good \May to keep your press clippings 
is to paste triem up on your orgrnization's 
letterhead aloiig with the logo of the news- 
paper and the date the article was published. 
As your collection grows, you may want to 
store the clippings in a looseleaf folder. 

For television transcripts, you can tape 
the broadcast yourself and then typ^ up the 
report on your organization's letterhead for 
inclusion in your clipping book. 

When you have your press clippings in 
Order, you can select from the best of them 
for a number of uses. Some ideas for their 
use: 




• Select five to ten of your better clippings 
and make a xerox of tnem. Arrange the 
copies on a page as a montage, underlin- 
ing or highlighting the sections you will 
want readers to notice. Then have your 
mor.tage reprinted for use as a handout 
piece when you're involved in large 
gatherings. 

• You may want to initiate correspon- 
denceVith a key mei: ^er of Congress in. 
which you would enclose the montage 
along with a cover letter stating that you 
want to keep your Senator or Repre- 
sentative informed of your organiza- 
tion's activities. You are also letting the 
member of Congress know that you are 
hard at work 'vith her or his constituency. 

• Also a valuable use of your press clip- 
pings .s to have them on'display at your 
organization's meeting place to inibrm 
visitors a+id program participants ^of 
youi activities. 

You will also want to keep a notebook of 
general press coverage of your campaign 
issues. Here afe two examples where they 
will be useful: \^ 

1. Generally press clippings are good for 
research. For example ,\ if you , or a 
member of your organization has a 
speaking date or is scheduled to testify 
on an issue, press clippings relating your 
issues can form*a good p;ortion of your 
speech or testimony. 

2, You can use press clippings concerning 
your, key targets for change to keep up- 
to-date on their aaivities. In addition, 
with such monitoring of their press, you 
can more precisely igauge the effects of 
their activities on your issues. Their 
press clippings can also help you point 
out the inconsistencies in their argu- 
I nts against your issues. 



^ ^ Steps 

Take Advantage of Free 
Publicity Opportunities 

Free or nearly free publicity opportunities 
QT-;cp in siirVi o varif*tv of wavs! nnlv the. limttfi 



targets your planning meetings decided 
.upon, and then think creatively about how to 
reach those targets. In fact, fr'^e publicity 
ranges from articled, in church and organiza- 
tional magazines to posterb at c. iimunirv 
fairs to a few minutes of time speaking to a 
lo:3l PT A meeting. 

Here we will discuss two major ways you 
can reach large numbers of people with your 
message, virtually free of charge. 

Public Service Announcements 

Public servicfe^announcements (PSAs) are 
spot annoL^ncements about issues of com- 
munity concern. They are used on the air at 
no charge. Recently the Federal Communi- 
cations Comm-ssion has relaxed its rules 
requiring that a certain amount of air time be 
set aside to benefit the communirv. PSAs are 
now mr-e difficult to place. We don't 
suggest that you spend your time developing 
them. However, if you have a good chance of 
getting them placed, here are the general 
guidelines: 

• The announcement shall affecr fairly 
large numbers of people. 

^ The event, information or publication 
shall benefit the audience. 

• he information can be read ir 10, 30 or 
60 seconds (t ne chem), 

• When the announcement is e* ent- 
related, the information is provided two 
weeks or more prior ' 3 the time the event 
occurs. 

Preparing PSAs for radfo. 

You can prepare PSAs lur radio in 
several ways. Make tapes and offer them to 
the radio stations. Or provide the script and 
ask that the message be used as a public 
service announcement. Again, make, sure 
your message fits within a standard format 
and indicate on the script the reading time. 

Preparing PSAs for TV. 

The simplest PSA to make for TV is to 
prepare a tape and provide a slide to be 
shown while the tape is played. Or provide 
the slide and a script to be read by one of the 
station announcers. If you have professional 
public relations people working on your 



Arrrige for Billboard Space 

Billboards ut useful in campaigns to build 
issue identification. You will not use 
billboards for detailed messages. A good 
billboard should include little more than a 
name, a picture and a short phrase. 

The Outdoor Advertising Association of 
Amc.^1 .a donates a generous amount of free 
billboaid space to quaHfying public interest 
efiotis every year. For more iuformaiion 
about thiS possibility, you can write them: 
Outdoor Advertising Association 
of America, Inc. / 
24 West Erie Street 
Chicago I L 60610 

Also, your local outdoor advertising 
council, and some billboard owners them- 
selves may well be responsive to donating 
space. . 

This will vary ffom community to 
cor lunity, depending on support for your 
issues. 

Step 7 ^ 

Use Paid Media Options 
Whe n App ropriate 

BiUboaras. 

If obtaining free billboard space is taking 
more time and le^^Vork than you wish to give 
it, you may want to pay for this advertising. 
Lillboard i can definitely hrlp provide 
community familiarity with your campaign 
in a non-threaten j g way. 

Newspapers, 

Newspaper advertising is usually not a 
good investment for '.. ^ae campaigr: ... People 
who read newspaper ads generally are 
looking for a specific item whirh they are 
already convinced they need. 

Newspapers are effective, however, in 
conveying special info"mation quickly and 
simply — such as an impending appearance 
by a speaker in your issue area, notice of an 
upcoming meeting, etc. 

TrMoids, 

Taoloids are multi-page circulars which 
can be useful in providing the public with 



can be distributed via newspaper insertion, 
mail or neighborhood delivery services. It 
should be noted, however, that tabloids 
usually are not cost-effective unless they are 
prepared in large quantities. 

Spot radio. 

Spot radio is extremely good for target- 
ing messages either geographically or to spe- 
cialized audiences. Local listening surveys 
(available in most local libraries) divide radio 
audiences by age as well as socio-economic 
bac^lgrounds. Spots can be bought in 10-, 
30-, and 60-second lengths. Rates are usual- 
ly higher for high-traffic times (i.e., during 
rush hours when people are in their cars), 
but in any case, radio time is generally a real 
bargain. 

Spot television- 

This type of paid media has the highest 
audience reach for the dollar in delivering 
basic messages to the mass audience. It caii 
also be bought for some specialized audien- 
ces (such as sports day-time, etc.). Depend- 
ing on the market, spot television can be 
bought in 10-, 20-, 30- and 60-second 
lengths. 

• Brochures. 

Brochures are used to convey the entire 
campaign message', usually in connection 
with building a support base and organiza- 
tion. They can also be used to appeal to 
voters as direct mail pieces. 



The Role of Public Relations in 
Whatever You Do: 
League of Women Voters Media Kit 

Available from the League of Women Vot 
ers. 1730 M Street. N.W., Washington, DC 
20036, publication no. 163, $2.50. 

'Itiis kit includes advice on how to set U| 
a speakers bureau, how to work with th( 
print and broadcast medlar.and how to pro 
duce a slide show. 

Guide to Public Relations for 
Nonprofit Organizations and 
Public Agencies 

The Grantsmanship Center, 1031 S. Granc 
Avenue, Los Angeles, (y^K 90015, $1.35. 
Includes how to organize a press con 
^ ference, how to v;ritea press release, howtc 
get your message on television, and how t< 
talk to reporters. 

Organizing: 
A Guide for Grassroots Leaders 

By Si Kahn. ® 19B2, McGraw-Hill, New York 
.NY. 387 pages, $7.95. 

One of the very few books recomrnended 
as "should reaa" material to ev<»' ^ person 
committed to increasing opportunities and 
improving the quality of community life. The 
rniedia chapter has a good discussion on 
how and when to approach the media. 



Resources 



Pubilcity: How to ^t It . 

By Richard O'Brien. ® 1977, Barnes & Noble 
Book*^, New York, NY. 176 pages, $2.95. 

Written by a press agent with mce than 
fifteen years experience, this how-to book 
spells outdozens of possible ways to obtain 
publicity, and how to do it without hiring a 
professional publicist. "It has long been my 
conviction," says O'Brien, "that many of my 
clients, even though amateurs in the field of 

publicity, could have done the. job better 

No one could know more about himself than 
a client; i' his mind is restless enough, no 
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tu-' sti-f^o^^P^'"' for^jn.i'' real" 
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Payoff Prograi 
on Note of Pa 



"The Partnership of 
Parents and' School," a 
workshop describing school 
services and tips ff or 
parents, will be presented by 
Gary Parknian, coordinator 
of Guidance and Student Ser- 
vices for Windsor schools, at 
Sage Park Junior High 
School on Wednesday, April 
21 at 7 p.m. 

The program- will discuss 
how tlie school system meets 
its goals of developing 
students' abilities without 
limitations of sex role 
stereotyping. Parkman will 
describe programs and ser- 
vices for students and 
parents and will suggest how 
parents can help -their 

VOijnfKf<»r«; hrr^nrirp fnr in. 



this final program in Ihe 
series "Will Your Child be 
Ready?" concludes the 
Payoff coalition's obser- 
vance of Payoff Month. 

The program is free of 
charge to the public and 
parents are encouraged to 
attend with their children. 



, PEOPLE 
IN BUSINESS/ 



James K. Curtis of/ 
Taylor Rd. has been - 
moted to vice prcsi/ 



Here are examples of how one local , 
campaign used endorsements to help 
publicize some of their activities. 



THE HARTFORD COURANT, FEB. 8, 1982 
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of about 12,000 she received under a March 17 at 

program for promoting sex equity in School, 
education. Payoff (Preparing All The secom 

^outh for Occunatidnal and Family ture about wl 

Futures) has enlisted the help of the young people 

Windsor League of Women Voters, the It is to help 

Windsor Jaycee Wives, the Windsor parents mak 

CTergy Organisation, the Clover Street for the futui 

PTO anri the Board of Education to ParJthurst sa 
present programs, which will be "Children; 
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IjlEADLiNES FROM PAST CAMPAIGNS 



"Title IX in Focus- 
Group Studies Compliance" 

Jackson Citizen Patriot (Michigan) 

"Equal Education in Area 
to be Scrutinized" 

Lansing State Journal (Vyisconsin) 

"Program Aims To Dispel Stereotypes 
Linking Gender and Jobs" 

Hartford Courant (Connecticut) 

"Payoff: Trying to Eliminate Sex Bias" 

The Windsor Journal (Connecticut) 

"PEER Pressure Put on Denver Schools" 

La Voz Hispana de Colorado (Colorado) 

"Group Offers Tips on Fighting Schools 
. Sex Discrimination" 

Crand Rapids. Press (Michigan) ^ 

"Teenagers Need Exposure To Career Options" 

feau^Cla;ire Leader Telegram (Wisconsin) 

"NOW Gives Schools Failing Graces 
in Upgrading Girls" 

Macomb County Legal News (Michigan) 

"Top Education Posts Filled Mostly By Men" 

Flint Journal (Michigan) 

"Future Jobs Demand Math, Science Skill" 

Milwaukee Sentinel (Wisconsin)' 

"Physics Blitz Works: Size of Classes Jump" 

West Oakland Press Gazettfe (Wisconsin; 

"School Will Seek Sex-Equity Grant" 

The Brighton Argus (Michiga^^^^^ 

"Panel Presses Schools' Equity" 

Green Bay Press (Wisconsin) Gazette 

"Title IX is not Just Athletics" 



You can use this ad. A camera-ready copy is available from PEER for $5.00. 



What i& Title IX? 




Want to learn about Title iX? 
Read on. 



Title I\ prohibits s^'xdist'riminatiori inst'h<K)Isand 
rolle^vs rt'coiviii^' fedtTal money. Since 1972 when 
(on^zress passed the Kduration AmendmenLs. Title 
IX has ^Teatly increased the opportunities for girls 
and women, 

Title IX may Ih-nefit you or your children in these 
ways: 

SPORTS 

IVraus^> of Title IX, sch(K>ls offer girls and young 
^women more opportunities to participate? in all 
s|-H)rts programs. Through sporti; girls develop an 
apprt^'iation for hard work, learn' self-respect, team- 
work and leadership skills. Since Title IX: 

• Tlie number of women in college sports has 
HV.Te:isi>d 2'>0"o — 

• (lirls p'aying high sch'.)ol sports have ivcrea^d 
from 7".. to :]')% of all students in iipc;-t6 

• li]\{)00 young wonv are now attending college 
on athletic sch- ' :u.hips. including many whu 
could not lifion, .) without this assistaW.'. 

JOBS 

Almost one-thi'-d f-; ihf natior - :irofessi(/-,..! 
women wcrk in th^• field of education. Vitle IX n;:- 
i^rls their rights: 

• Sv'h<K)l systeiTjs are upgrading ^ salaries ..i; '^ 
• benefits for ail te;:jh.eiS to insL're'that'men u -.d 

women t^^achinR similar courses re -.ive equal 

o More women eduait )rs are be'^'^ming school 
' administrators a id nrincinals iir.v; wh-rh 



SCHOOL ADMISSIONS 

l.'nder Title IX admissions' policies hav< ' ^ 
entni U^ include ir.ore women. l^Uveen 1972;^- . 
the number of woiren: 

• in mtxli.'al sch(K)l rose from 1 \% to 2(v^. 

• in lawsch(K)l, fr:)m 10".»to:M"() 

• in veterinary s( ?hK)l, from 12Vo t(i 

• awarded do.-torates. from to 

STUDENT EIGHTS 

Title IX guarantees equal treatment of studei. . 
b<nh inside and outside the da'^sroom: 

• Sch(K)l coun.selors have begun tp test and score 
all students in the siime \v;;v and en^nirage 
both b^vs and girls to pursue trie career whic > 
would be right for thert 

• .M.-h(XJl districts cannot e:;pel pregnant students 
oi' prevent them from parHcipating in sch(K)l 
activities 

• Some colleges have established policies which, 
prohibit st^xua) harrassment and have st't 
grievance pnK-edure^ for dealing with it. 

T^TIE IX. . .A Decade of Progress 

y^ward a Better Tomorrow 

For mformaho t- i how Ttt/e IX may hefp you or your cMdren, write or calf 

\ \». . liwii . ^«aib. Project cn 

Equal Education 
Rights 
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You can use this ad. A camera-ready copy is available from PEER for $5.00. 




Is yolir dbughter §M treated 
"almost as fairly" as your son! 



!s the ie$tsd and scored in the fame way as the 
hoyi in her classes? 

Fact: Some schools use separate scoring sys- 
tems for girls which guide them into lower pa;^ 
ing, traditionally female careers. Bfack womtvn 
earn only niftynfour cents (or every dollar carried 
by men. 

Is she encouraged to dc^'vekp all her akOh ^ is 
she discouraged tVoui dA^rvonstratin^ C£r^.un 
mechaiiiod and nx^th{:matical skills b^TJise 
they are unfeminine? 

Fact; !n 1979. black women comprised orly 
4% of tlie . total number of students enrolled In 
lechr\ical vocational education programs. 



Do her tea:hers explain the importance of math. 

and science coursex to he? future? Is she showu 

hvivr* these skill> apply to the h?t?er paying, 

highly technical jobs of tomon\r«fr ? 

F^ct; Engineering is one of the .-ving, 
high paying professional fields. >; tlK aca- 
demic year 1979-80 black women represented 
less tlian one oiu of eve-i-y hundred engineering 
graduates. 

Does her school support girls* participfti^^'"' in 
sports? Does she know that excellence in i^r ^rts 
may lead to a orJege KhdiiRX ship? 

F^ict; Boys still outnumber girls on the playing 
field 3 to 2 and girls' teams (AfT} have inferior 
facilities, equipm^snt, less a^*; hing time and 
publicity. 



llila iX o{ tiTs Educs^Jon Amei^dmants of 1072 prttects your daughter (and son) from sex discrimination 
In every school ns)^ coilege pidgrart receiving federal money. It guarantees equal treatment, access 
knd counseling of aiS stiidonis both Inside and outside the classroom. 

TITLE fX.. A Decade of Progress 
X- — — Towrirj a Better Tomorrow x 



.'/ you want to A.o w more about your daughter's rights 
^g^^ under Title IX. write or call . . . 

Project on 
Bquat Education 
Rights 




P.O. Box 28066 



o 

ERIC 
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You can use this ad. A camera-ready copy is available from PEER for $5.00. 




Is your daughter sfill treated 
"almost as fairly" as your son? 



h she tested and scored in the same way as the 
boys in her classes? 

Fact: Some schools use separate scoring sys- 
tems for girls which guide them into lower- 
paying, traditionaPiy female careers. Women 
• Jll earn only fifty-nine cents for ev-eiy dollar 
earned by men. 

Is she encouraged to develop all her skills or is 
she discouraged from demonstrating certain 
mechanical and mathematical skills because 
they are uufeminine? 

Fact: In 1979, women comprised only 18% of 
the total number of students enrolled in tech- 
nical vocational education programs. 



Do her teachers explain the importance of math 
and sciedce courses to her future? Is she shown 
how these skills apply to the better paying, 
highly technical jobs of tomorrow? 

Fact: Engineering is one of the fastest growing, 
highly paying professional fields, yet in the aca- 
demic year 1979-80 women represented only 
one out of every ten engineering graduates. 

Does her school support girls' participation in 
sports? Does ^e know that excellence in sports 
may lead to a college scholarship? v 

- Rict: Boys still outnumber ^rls on the playing 
field 3 to 2 and girls' teamsj)flen have inferior 
facilities^ equipment* less coaching time and 
publicity. 



Title )X of the Education Amendments of 1972 protacts your daughter (and son) from sex discfrimlnation 
in every scnool and college program receiving federal money. It guarantees equal treatment, access 
and fiounsseling of al) students both inside and outside the classroom. 



TITLE iX. . .A Decade of Progress 
Toward a Better Tomorrow 



// you want to know more about yOur daughter's rights 
under Title IX. write or call . . . 

Project on 
Equal Education 
Rights 
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Research 



Research completes the firm construction of • 
the three-legged stool with FACTS. This 
chapter will outline methods of research and 
sources of information to support your 
campaign. 



Responsibilities of the 
Research Committee 



Research Committee is responsible for 
rhre;j vItaI jobs in the campaign: 

• to collect facts, figures and illustrations 
that make the case for the changes yoiir 
campaign seeks 

• to draft the dvtailed recommendations 
for changes wiiich will bring about the 
overall goals trie campaign seeks 

• to write up ycur -findings and your rec- 
ommendations in a report— the techni- 
cal document for convincing thie schools 
that the changes should be ma^e. 

The last of t^iese, drafting detailed rec- 



they were able to recruit organizations and 
workers, and attract the media's attention. 
Their Research Committee came up with 
the technical recommendations to the 
schools which included holding in-service 
training programs for all school staff, hiring 
a part-i f me Title IX coordinator, and bring- 
ing in ^.-'^ssrcom speakers to talk about op- 
portunities . in non-traditional fields for 
women. 



Your Research Strategy 

The Research Committee should have some 
guidance from the core group or Steering 
Committee about the kind of information 
that is needed. Ideally, the core group laid 
out a cleariist of research questions as part of 
their strategy development in Chapter 3. If 
they have not, your Research Committee'^ 
first job is to develop the ba^ic list of ques^ 
tlons to be answered. It is best to Qheck this 
list with the.core group (or the Steering 
Committee, if they are the same) to make 



. Steps to Build ; 

2: Decide how tp^ 

you. need/ \: *' \ 

■3^,.Car^y.out■.you^^ ' 

4. ; peyelp0 rercpmrne 

5, Write the report:^';^\^^^ ^^^^ ^ 



CharacteHstics of the.Research Committee 

Members of the Research Committee must 
be detail-oriented people who like to work 
with numbers and pieces of paper. They 
need to be well-organized and methodical as 
opposed to intuitive. As a rule, people who 
like to fly by the seat of their pants do not 
carry out high quality research efforts (but 
they may be excellent working with recruit- 
ment or publicity efforts).' 

One word of caution: think sntalL 
Your hardest problem will be to limit your- 
self. We can guarantee that you will be tempt- 
ed to collect more information than you will 
ever use. Avoid temptation! Research ef- 




forts that last too long or are top diffuse can 
paralyze the whole campaign; For effective, 
useable research, remember: ^ 

• Target your research to this campaign 
goal, 

• Set a time lim^t fdr yourselves that 
meshes with activities of the rest of 
the camp^ 



case study of neglecting this advice 
'illustrates what we mean:' 

A group of activists in Washington 
state launched ^ study df sex equity in 
schools with a questionfxaire 52 pages 
long. They mobilized 35 volunteer's 
who interviewed staff i^ 69 schools. 
Th^y colleaed a s tagger ijng amount of 
data. Throughout the summer they 
held parties to count and analyze re- 
spcnses, but the task proved bigger 
tha n they were. After a few months, the 
gfc up fell apart under the load. 

Two years later, the questionnaires 
were still waidng to be analyzed. The '. 
lichools they visited never heard from 
vheni again. 



Step 1 

Decide What You Need To Know 

Base'd on the core group's research strategy, 
use brainstorniing and modified voting to 
develop your research plan. You will need 
one or two meetings, lasting between two 
and three hours each, to complete the plan. 
Everyone coming to the meeting should read 
the Research chapter beforehand. 

Once trie committee has chosen the 
pieces of data you will look, for j the group 
should split into teams to finish designing 
the research plan. These teams may form in 
one of two ways, by task or by issue. 
» 

Divide Work by T^sk ^ 



Facts, opinions and anecdotes will be dis- Opinion. 

cussed more fully in this section. How to An important part of your research is to 

dedign a questionnaire and to locate find out what the people in the school system 
sources for statistical information and think, about the issue you are researching, 
other data are discussed in Step 2. Almost always, you will find that people dis- 

-You may. find other teams necessary. agree about why a problem exists, or 
l£ach team should estimate: whether there is a problem in the first place. 

• how long their task will take, and Ask the same question of the top leadership, 

• how many volunteer.s^are needed. teachers and students, and you will nearly 

always get three different answers. There- 
fore it is very important for you as the 
Divide Worl< by Is5ue researcher attempting to look at the whole 

picture, to ask all the groups involved their 
Another way of splitting up the work is by opinion. Once you have assembled this 
issue, if you are focusing on more than one information, you are in a better position to 
subject area. For example, one group sort through 'the possible solutions to the 
worked on two issues simultaneously: problem, 

opening up the home economics and Suppo^, for example, that 80 percent of 

industrial arts courses, and increasing the principals you see thmk the system is 
enrollments in mathematics. Their research ' doing well in creating equal opportunity, 
committee divided into a team on math and a Yet only 30 percent of the teachers you ask 
team on home ec and industrial arts. know who the Title IX coordinator is and 

■ only 20 percent of the students have heard of 
the law. By putting together different peo- 
three Types of Information: ^ P*^'^ opinions of your issue, you have estab- 

Fact, Opinions and Anecdotes '^^^.^^^ ^ fact-your district's support for 

Title IX does not reach the people who need 
There are three basjc types of information to know about it. 
which research can collect: 

• facts, 

• opinions, and 

• anecdotes or stories. 



Each is useful in defining the' problems 
and in analyzing why it exists. The decisions- 
makers you are trying to reach will be con- 
vinced by a combination of the three. 

Facts. 

The kinds of facts you are most likel^ to 
need are: statistics (on enrollments, budgets, 
etc.); statements on policy; and procedures 
at the school. 

Typical statistics include: enrollments 
or participation levels (if it is an extra- 
curricular activity); budgets; and pay scales 
for teachers. 

Typical policy statements include: 
statements on whether a course or activity is 
open to both sexes; and course requirements 
or eligibility requirements. 

Typical procedures include: proce- 
dures for signing up for a course or activity; 
and procedures for filing a grievance should 
a student feel discriminated against. 



Anecdotes and quotes. 
Stories and quotes add life to facts. They 
show how the statistics affect people. 

Fact: A Mannington, West Virginia girl 
wrote to PEER in 1976 that the 
boys at her school had five 
team$ to try for, while the girls 
had none. 

Anecdote: "A lot of girls here are very ath- 
letic,"she wrote, "and would like 
to participate in sports pro- 
. grams, if only we had any." 

When she went to her princi- 
pal, he was not sympathetic. If 
she wanted sports, he told her, 
"go watch the boys." 

The anecdote lets you see the kind of think- 
ing which allows inequality tocontinue. You 
can often use stories and quotes ti > make facts 
more meaningful. 
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In PEER'S report on Title IX enforce- 
ment. Stalled At The Start, we wrote: 

Fact: ' HEW's first job was to write a 
regulation. For two years, al- 
most nothing happened." 

A reader might ask, ''What's so bad about 
that? How long does it usually take to write a 
regulation?" So we added a quote. 

Quote: *To get a Title IX regulation was 
like pulling teeth with your fin- 
gers," said Senator Birch Bayh, 
one of Title IX's authors. 

The vivid image shows the reader h )w un- 
reasonable the delay seemed to a real expert 
— one of the authors of the law. 

Reviewing Your Overall Research Slrategy 

^ By the end of the meeting or Meetings you 
should have: 
t • a complete plan for all the data needed 

• an estimate of the amount of time 
needed, and 

• a schedule for completing the research. 

You will probably need time to design 
any questionnaires. Plan another meeting'to 
J review and finalize these questionnaires and 

to tie up loose ends. 

^ Step 2 

Decide Ho>v To Get the Information 
You Need 

N 

There are three basic ways to collect 
information: 

• Look the data that have already been 
.collec. a. 

• Go into the schools yourself. 
Interview people. 

You can use any or all of these tech- 
niques, depending on what you want to 
know, how many volunteer'^ you have, and 
how much cooperation you can expect from 
your school. 

Looking at data already collected is a 
good place to start. It" takes the smallest 
number of volunteers, requires no particular 
school permission (it's public information), 
and is least burdensome to tho school. 



Typical Statistics Schools Keep on File 

Schools gather detailed information each 
year in order to qualify for federal and state 
education funds. Figures on enrollments 
and employment are the most common 
kinds they keep. They usually include: 

Office for Civil Rights 
101/102 Survey. 

•This questionnaire provides numbers 
.about the enrollment of minority students, 
handicapped students and girls and boys in 
different classes. The form is tilled out e\ ery 
two years, by every school district in the 
country that receives federal funds. 

Your school district keeps a copy of the 
completed questionnaire. You can also 
obtain results from your state education 
agency or the regional Office, for Civil 
Rights which covers your area. 

For a complete listing of OCR regions 
and addresses, see Appendix IV..OCR also 
publishes a summary of results for the nation 
and' for each state. The results of the 1980 
survey are available. 

Vocational Education Data 
V Acquisition System (VEDS). 

This survey shows for each individual 
school how many children of each race and 
sex enroll i^ach vocational prc^rram, and 
how. much money is spent on each program. 
It is collected by school building. If you 
cannot get a copy from your school, contact 
your state department of education located 
in your state capital. 

Equal Employment Opportunity 
Form 5 (EEO-5). 

This survey counts school district 
employees by race and sex in 2t different job 
categories. The Equal Employr snt Oppor- 
•tunity Commission compiles the data and 
publishes a sumn^ary report on all istates. 
Individual school districts w^y re. ease their 
own data, but EEOC is bound by confiden- 
liality rules not to release the dat^ on an 
individual district. If you have any problems 
getting a copy from your local district, check 
oh your state's freedom of information laws. 

Self-evaluation. 

Under '^tle IX of the Educatjcfn Act 
Amendments of 1972, each school was re- 
quired to conduct a self-evaluation in 1 975- 
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76. The self-evaluation was' intended to help 
schools develop plans to end sex discrimina- 
tion. Some schools took this requirement 
very seriously. Others spent little time. The 
law required r,elf-evaluations to be on file 
until July 1 978 but copies may still be found 
at your district's main office. If you can get 
it, you may find it useful as a baseline to 
compare with the facts you collect. 

Statistics required by the state. 

Stuce laws vary on wh?t kinds of statistfos 
schools are required to collect. Your school 
district's central office or the state depart- 
ment of education should be able to help you 
find at whethe* me facts you want are rou- 
tinely collected. 

School budgets. 

All school budgets are public docu- 
ments. They should be available in the li- 
brary or school board office. Some budgets 
are written to make sense to the average 
citizen. Others are technical documents that 
only insiders can use. Larger districts with 
complicated bucjg-cs often have an explana- 
tion — a summary or program budget or a 
budget justification— which tells in words 
what the. numbers in the full budget mean 
for diffjprent school programs. 

Another way to get a handle on the 
numbers ]$ to look at public testimony. 
When the budget is adopted each year by the 
school board or city council, public hearings 
are usually held, to give citizens a chance to 
cohiqient on the district's proposals. The 
testimony given at budget hearings often in- 
cludes useful information about how differ- 
ent programs^work. 



Visit the Sch6o1s 

Going to the schools requires^ore volun- 
teers and permission from the schools. How- 
ever, visits are invaluable for getting a feel 
for what's going on, and for learning the 
issues behind the statistics. Remember, 
numbers only indicate a problem. Site visits, 
together with interviews, can tell you the 
reasons why a problem exists. 

interview People 

Again, it costs more to conduct interviews — 



the rewards are worth the investment ix you 
can at all afford it. 

The first step in reliable interviewing is 
developing a sound questionnaire. 

How to design a questionnaire. 

You can design your own questionnaire 
or survey forms. There are two Ijasic parts to 
consider — the questions and the answers. 
That ma/ sound simple-minded, but when 
people have trouble with surveys, usually 
they have been asking questions which are so 
ambiguous or open-ended that the answers 
don't give them useful information. 

What about standard survey 
instruments and questionnaires? 

Several organizations have already devel- 
oped model questionnaires, checklists, sdr- 
vey instruments, and evaluation forms to 
help educators and community groups find 
out whether their schools are treating girls, 
and boys equally. In fact, PEER developed 
one of the most popular guides to researcl^- 
ing sex discrimination in the schools, 
Cracking The Glass Slipper. Others arc 
listed at the end of this chapter. We suggest 
that you write for the ones that look like they 
will suit your needs. 

This manual does not have survey forms 
that you can follow automatically. We don't 
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more resources, people and time. However, 
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Opening Up 
Industrial Arts and 
Home Ec Classes 



think that sucn perfect questionnaires exist. 
Every community campaign is different— 
the issues vary, the community varies, and 
the research plan varies. 

So we urge that you iread through the 
following section and develop your own 
forms, or better yet, tailor the model survey 
forms developed by others to fit your needs. 

Ask the right qn"::V:iions. 

The secret cf deveioping questionnaires 
is to word your ques.icns in such a way that 
the answers give you the information you 
want. 

Look at these two ways of asking a ques- 
tion. 

Q: Do you ever choose a girl to run the 
audio-visual equipment? Why or why 
not? 

Q: Do you think girls should be allowed to 
run the audio-visual equipment? Why-'or 
why not? 

The first gives you a fact — *'70 percent of the 
teachers we interviewed do not choose a girl^ 
to run the audioc^^isual equipment." The 
second gives you only opinions. 

To focus on wl]at you want to know, 
work backwards. Think about what the 
answers are going to tell you, and how you 
will use the information you collect. 




ManV questionnaire designers leave 
answers open-ended, on the grounds that 
they don't know what kinds of answers to 
expect. This is usually a mistake; such ques- 
tionnaires result in information^fbarrTvagti^ 
and difficult to use. 

As you^are writing up the questions, ask 
yourself, ''How do I want to use these 
answers? Am 1 in search of quotes and anec- 
dotes?" Open-ended answers are great for 
quotes and anecdotes. But when you want to 
tally the replies, you have to give the re- 
spondent a fixed number of options to pick 
from. If you are sampling people's opinions, 
and, you want to summarize your findings, 
there are several techniques you^^c^ use: 

• Put a closed- and an open-opinion ques- 
tion in combination: 

Do you think boys and girls should 
have the same chance to enroll in the 
electronics program? 

□ Yes DNo 
Why? 

• Give respondents a range of options 
from which to choose. 

"Girls and boys should have the same 
chance to enroll in the electronics 
programs." 

□ Strongly agree □ Strongly disagree 

□ Agree □ Disagree □ Don't know 

Sampling: How big is big enough? 

The ^number and levels of schools you 
can visit wiy depend on the time you have 
and the number of activists you (:an find. 
Unless you live in a big city, you can proba- 
bly interview all the school board members 
and central office administrators who deal 
with your issue. But if you want to find out 
about school practices — teachers' attitudes 
or students' attitudes, for example — you will 
need to sample (to choose a group smaller 
than the wHo^e). Sampling may be done for 
two different purposes: (1) to get. as much 
diversi^iy- as possible— schools \Cith the high- 
est text scores versus schools with the lowest 
scores, or (2) to have the sample be as repre- 
sentative as possible. 

If you are interested in diversity^ you can 
get a list of schools from the central office 
and then pick 2pT 3 from the top, the middli 
and the bottom^. 
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If you want a more representative sam- 
ple, say a sample of vocational education 
teachers or a sample of all high school 
teachers, you caq^get a list of these teachers 
from the central office. If the list has 200 
names or fewer, select about 20 by taking 
every lOtn name on the list. 

Many school districts have a separate 
office— a research office, a testing office, a 
computer services office, or sometimes the 
public information office— that keeps statis- 
tics. They may be willing to draw'up a ran- 
dom sampling for you. 

If your school district is very large, you 
may want to pick a few schools to st^rt with 
and then select teachers and students just 
from those schools. 

A dry run saves a lot of time 
later on. 

Try out your draft que^ionhaire on a few 
friendly educators. Time the interviews and 
then see how long it takes you to organize 
and tally the answers. Multiply that time by 
the number of people you must see. This 
gives you a rough estimate of how many 
hours your questionnaires will take to give 
and to analyze. 

If you are doing field work to gather 
statistics, test your propose^! checklist on 
one program or one classroom before you 
begin your full-scale survey. 

When you do your test run, check your- 
self not only for time, but for bugs — 
questions people don't seem to unde-stand, 
answers that don't tell you much. Ask your 
test respondents for comments and criti- 
cism, especially about the tone of the ques- 
tions. You don't want educators to get the * 
feeling that you are walking in with a chip on 
your shoulder. 



Step 3 , / 
Cfa rry Out Your P lan 

By tHis point yotishould have decided: 

• your topic— votanonal education, math- 
ematics, athletics, etc. 

• what question^ you warl^ to ask, and 
whether you Heed facts, opinions and/or 
anecdotes 

• hpw you want to collea you: iforma- 
"tion— through data, observations, and/ 
or interviews 



• whom you will want to interview — 
teachers, counselors, principals, school 
board members, parents, students 

• how you want people to respond — in 
face-to-face interviews or by question- 
naire 

• how much time the data collection and 
analysis should take ; 

• how many people you will need to do the 
research 

• when during the ' calendar year you 
would be ready to carry out the research. 

All this information taken together is your 
research plan. It is very important^, Your 
Steering Committee needs tc know what you 
want to do, the schools will ask about it, and 
it will serve to remind you of why you want 
your data after you collect it. We suggest that 
you write up your resear :b plan so yo*^ can 
distribute it to the other committees. 

If you hit a snag anywhere in you" re- 
search pfan, or riccd tc talk it over with 
someone, give us a call at PEEP. We'll be 
happy to help yo; sort things out. 

Tc ke Your Plan Tr The Steerinc, 
Committee 

The Steering Commiitee should review and 
approve the campaign I'esearch ^ Ian. In ad- 
dition, remember that the Steering Commit- 
tee will have to explain your work to the 
diffe'-ent groups involved in the campaign.- 
Also, the Recruitment Committee will need 
to nelp recruit volunteers to carry out the 
research. You need to make sure they under- ' 
''>ta'nd your plans and can reasonably expect 

.to recruit the necessary workers to carry 

' them out. 

When you meet with thcSteering Com- 
mittee, be prepared to discuss: 

• what information you are collecting' 

• how you will collea the information 

• why you need it 

f • who will give, you thp information 

• when you will collect it 

• how much time you will need to collect 
the information and analyze it and • 

• how many v^^lunteers you will need. 

Me^t with the Superintendent 

By this time your Steering Committee will 
have met with the school's top leadership. If 
they have not, nojjb is the time. Most 
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districts require administrative approval to 
conduct a studj; on school grounds. The 
following section contains advice about how 
to approach the superintendent. All of the 
people planning to meet with the super- 
intendent should read this section. 

The purpose of your meeting is to share 
your specific plans, explain your intentions 
and obtain district-wide cooperation. 

The superintjndent is likely to ask rauch 
the same /questions as your Steering 
Committed: 

• ^Why do you wcnt to do this campaign? - 

• What subjects do you intend to cover? 

• Whac^cjiools do you want to go into? 

• Whom do you want to talk to? 

. • How do you plan to conduct interviews 
without disrupting school? • j 

• How many people will be asking/ 
questions? 

What information do you want from tlie 
central office? 

S/he may want to sec copies of your 
questionnaire or may want someone else 



in the school district to review th 
questiv)nnaire. 

' One of your goals for this initial meeting 
will be to get a letter of introduction from the 
superintendent to the principals of all the 
schools you wish to enter, asking them to, 
cooperate witlryour study. To save the super- 
intendent tirne, prepare a draft copy of the 
letter for his or her sigr*^ 'ure. Be sure to get a 
copy of that letter on i*' "ict stationery to 
duplicate for your resc "ti^. They will 
need a c jpy \yhile they are v . : ^cl- n ol grounds. 

Meet with the principals. 

About two weeks before your ^ • ' rk is 
scheduled to begin, make an ^ i^;.i.jt:ic:nt 
to see the principal of CB<h ; ool in 
your survey. Assume that you .vr}' hvis^t to 
start your story again from the beginnin^^ 
each time. ^ 
You will want to come to the mcteiipg 
with: 

^ • a spmmary of the project 
• your letter of introductioji from tht 
superintendent 



A Word About Your Rights 

When you start reviewing your schools, remembe'^" ' you. have every rea son to 
be comfQjTtable in your role. Asking for information d^ y^ not make ycu a busy-body. 
You*are a citizen seeking compliance with a feder?* which was passed by both 
houses of Congress and signed by the President of tlie United states. You are a 
taxpayer who has a right to expect that your tax dollari? .vil! not be used to discriminate 
against children because they are girls or boys. You may be a parent of a chiH \n 
school system. 

You are not coming into school to promote a "special interest/' benefiting only a 

narrow group of people. You are working for the better education of ail children, an 

education that will help them grow up happier, healthier^ and better able to take care 

of themselves as adults. " ' 

» 

Many states have laws which spell out the rights of citizens to information fr'om 
government agencies such as school districts. The federal government requires that 
any data collected by federal agencies from local schools be made available to the 
public under the Freedom of Information Act. 

To find out if your state has a similar Freedom of Information Act, write to your^ 
state legislatar, or governor. 
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. • a copy of your questionnaire 

• a caJendar of your proposed field survey 
dates for that school 

• the names of the people who will be 
coming 

^' a li?;! of school staff they will want to see. 

You want' to enlist the principal's 
support for your research and answer any 
question s/'he may have. "^jwesSlso may want 
to interview the principa/then as the chief 
executive officer of the school. Oi* you may 
just want lo sei up a:i appointment to do 
th^i later. 

f 

Hints for Conducting intei views 

Prepare for the interviews. 

When your questio.is are in final form, 
ibout a wer^k before your school interviews, 
set aside rime for a practice session. All your 
resea^rchers should take turns being inter- 
viewer and respor:dent until rhey feci com- 
fortable with the quej^tions they are asking 
and fluent with the facts about Title IX. Sec 
App^-ndix IJI for background on the. law. 

Attend the interview 
re? '3y for information. 

you can take someone with you oa^m 
i.'- • .rvic w, that would be nice, but don't ever 
f2c you can't do it alone. There are benefits 
eithcv way. A ^'delegation'; is more alarming 
and ••;ss like\y to elicit the off-the-cuff 
response ch tcH you so much. On the 
other hana.. if you are going to see someone 
you knowis hostile in attitude, you may want 
to take along one ether person as witness and 
as added support. No matter if you come in 
ones, twos, or delegations, top officials will 
often hav^ someone from their staff sit in on 
the inl.e; iew. They want a record, and 
believe it or not, support, too. 

And so do you. Take your notebook and 
ake notes. If yotrhear something particular-^ 
ly horrifying, try not to signal y6ur reaction 
by beginning tc write furiously. Wait a mo- 
ment and get the key words. You are seeking 
the best insight and inforn .ivion the person 
can give you. Don't frighten her/him off. 



Ask pertinent questions. 

If you have received material from a par- 
ticular office before the interview, be up on it 
and line up the questions you want to ask in 



relation to it. Look over the relevant sec cion 
of Title IX that covers a particujar office. 

In addition to your qu'^stionjiaire, yr^i 
may want to ask large overview questions 
which allow the person to talk and express 
her or ^^is views. Ask questions aboui the 
successes achieved thus far in ending sex 
discrimination. It's important that they 
know you are loo'king for, and^re willing to 
recognize, the good things the schools ^are 
working toward and accomplishing. Give 
them an opportunity to tell you. 

Ask what each person sees as major 
roadblocks, to ending sex discrimination and 
achieving compliance with Title IX. This 
may give you fresh insight into where the 
problems are. 

These questions lead into the specific 
mformation you need and you can then 
begin to relate your other questions to the 
particular expertise and responsibilities oi • 
the person you are interviewing. 

Listen. 

Interviews can be very enriching because 
they often tell you about things that you 
didn't evon know you had to know. For ex- 
ample, pd-haps a male coach tells you th.at he 
serves on! the school district Title IX com- 
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mittiic. He explains that the superintendent 
told htm the committee was' going to be 
formed, and suggested he look into joining 
it. That kind of information ^San be translat- 
ed into a question for another interview. 
Wh^n you talk to others, you can ask if they 
knew a Title -IX comnjittee was being 
formed, ^^erc they invited to join or given a 
chance to voiunteer? Would they have liked 
to b:: on it? 

Interviews arc particularly good, not only 
for direct information, but for picking up 
indications of attitudes and practices which 
can perpetuate sex stereotypes for all 
students. Watch for statements, including 
statements of opinion, you may. want to 
quote in a report. Write down the exact 
words. 

Naturally, you are more likely to elicit 
information in interviews if you withhold 
your judgment of the comments you hear. 
Your job, at this point, is to find out how bad 
or good the situation is, not to take, on a 
teachi^ng role. 

Keep the door open. 

Interviews help to establish a personal 
relationship, however tenuous, to which^ou 
can come back for further information and, 
when the time comes, as an entry, to begin 
4he change process. 

Try to end on a pleasant note, and always 
with a request for permission to come back 
or call if you need further information or 
clarification. Always ask for names of other 
people that the person thinks can be he/pful. 

If you are in a school building,- ask for 
permission to walk around while^you are 
there. Come prepared with a list of things 
you want to see, and check on them while 
« you are there. 

•. ?■ 

Take notes. \ 
" Keep a small notebook for recording 
telephone calls, material you review, inter- 
views, observations. Keep track with a date, 
place and name for every fentry. That way 
you can review your facts, document your 
impressions, compare notes with others, and 
pass on information to follow up. 

Sometimes notes may be as important 
for what you didn't find out as for what you 
^ did. For example, if you have persistent 
trouble finding certain kinds of information 
or document^, it may be important for yo co 
have a record of your efforts, with names and 



dates, if you decide to find out why that 
information is so hard to get. 

» 

Rewrite the notes immediately. 

Remember that what you have had to 
scribble down in a hurry, although of 
absolute clarity at the moment, will soon 
become unintelligible, probably vi^thin 24 
hours. Much good information will be saved 
if you take the time to copy your rough 
jottings as soon as possible, while you still 
know what they mean. 

Don*t give in to the run-around. 

* It is possible that the school system will 
not make information easily available to you. 
For instance, instead of sending you the 
documents you request, they may tell you to 
go in and search the records yourself. School 
personnel may claim they can give you no 
information until they clear it with foui^ 
other people. School officials, in short, may 
give you the run-around- * 
\ None of this is insurmountable. They 
^may think they are too busy. Perhaps they 
just hope you will go away. Don't. Be 
persistent. 

Comact the helpful insider. 

Here and there in the school system you 
will find people who know what you are 
talking about and who care. Th^y^jnay be 
teachers or secretaries or counselors or other 
members of the < school staff. In many 
instances they can make connections for you, 
suggest where to look for information and 
point out institutional bottlenecks to avoid. 

These are people to cherish and respect 
and not weary. Arrange to speak with them 
when it is convenient for them. If you are 
told something in confidence, keep it in 
confidence. Remember that the school 
system is their job. While they may be 
willing to help you, their primary job is not 
the same as yours. 

Investigate the Title IX coordinator. 

The Title IX Regulation requires that 
each school system appoint at least one 
employee to be responsible for coordinating 
all efforts to comply with Title IX. There 
may be just one coordinator for the school 
district, of each school may have its own. By 
Tiow, all students and employees should have 
been told how to contact their Title IX 
coordinator. 




That coordinator ma/ be a helpful 
insider. Or may not. Some coordinators 
were appointed because of their concern 
about educational sex discrimination and 
some were appointed for other r'easons. The 
Title IX coordmator is not necessarily a full- 
time job. It may be the job to be done after 
everything else is attended to, or it maybe 
the person's number one priority. 

Your coordinator maybe a facilitator or 
a bottleneck. You should certainly meet with 
the designated person early in your review 
and eventually decide for yourself how 
to evaluate the information and advice 
you receive. 

Know the information is there. 

Sometimes you may get the feeling that 
the facts you're after haven't been collected 
before. That's probably not true. Researchl 
ing is like detective work — just keep digging^ 
If you'r^ not getting what you want froni one 
source, don't be shy about asking for help 
from someone else. Keep poking around, 
going at the question from as man;, iifferent 
angles as you can think of, but don't give up. 

Maintain a positive attitude 
when you are interviewing. 
Bear the following points in mind: 

• Try to understand the point of .view of 
the person you are interviewing. 

• Show appreciation for the time made 
available to you. 

• Always state your concerns and ask your 
questions in a pleasant, non-accusatory 
way. 

• At the end of your interview, summarize 
whe*^ you have learned so that you 
irinimize misunderstandings. 

• Ask explicitly if you may call again 
shof'H you need further information, or 
ii you should see someone else. 



Coordinate the Research 

Pulling together a large number of.people, 
all of whom are pursuing different tasks at 
various locations, is a big job. The reminders 
below should help: ,/ 

• Try to gear the research to take no more 
than six weekf from beginning to end. 

• If you plan to interview staff and stu- 
dents, tr^ to set up all the interviewing 
during a one- or two-week period. 



• Leave some free time. You will always 
have someone with a last-minute emer- 
gency. 

• Make sure each researcher knows a cen- 
tral crisis telephone number. 

• Keep the momentum going. Don't let 
the research drag or it will slow down the 
entire campaign. 

Plan a debriefing meeting as soon after 
the fact-finding as possible, before memo- 
ries fade and papers have a chance to get lost. 
Allow plenty of time. Hold a Sunday after- 
noon potluck, perhaps, so everyone can 
come. Have all of the data collection people 
there. Try to record it or get a good note 
taker. . ■ 

If you are a big group, have each sub- 
coitimjttee meet separately first. But have 
one outside Steering Committee member at 
each of these meetings. Sometimes re- 
searchers know too much and get stuck on 
details. ^ 

Have each research team or sub-group 
boil its major findings down into relatively 
brief statements. These will provide the 
clues for the rest of the data analysis. ^ 

In addition; t^o the stories that illustrate 
your majpr findings, there will be others that 
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you cannot use right away. Write them 
down and file them by category. Anec- 
dotes are precious. The Publicity and Re- 
cruitment Committees will need many of 
then?- to give depth and texture to their ex- 
planations of sex bias. 

There is another important purpose for 
this meeting. Everyone is going to be turning 
in her/his interview forms and observation 
guides to other people to tally. Go through 
all the forms right away to make sure you 
can read everyone's handwriting. This will 
save you many frantic phone calls later on. 



Analyze Questionnaire Results 

Now you are i:eady to analyze your data. 
Begin by defining categories. 

Make piles — ail tlie principals in one 
pile, all the teachers in another, all the 
counselors in a third, all the students in a 
fourth pile and so on. Work with only one 
question at a time. Take the first pile and 
read through the answers given -ttf' that 
question. Do' they appear to follow, any 
pattern? In this case you are looking for 
similarities — whetiier the respondents gave 
essentially t^e same reasons. 

For open-ended questions, make up a 
shorthand name for each category of 
reasons. For example, suppose you are 
researching enrollment of giris in advanced 
math courses. Answers may include: "We've 
tried but no girls enrolled." * 'There is no 
problem." "Girls don't like math." "Their 
scores aten't high enough.^ "Girls who like 
math aren't popular." Then go back through 
each interview form within that pile and tally 
how often each response is given. 

If people^ gave multiple reasons^ note 
each one. If a response doesn't fit a 
particular category, write that down — don't 
force it to fit. You should be able to get all the 
answers on a single sheet of paper with the 
question and the respondent group written 
at the top of the page. 

Now, go through that sanrje pile again. 
Thi^ time you will be looking for two things: 

• any recommendations people give for 
increasing enrollment o£ girls in math 
classes, and 

• any good quptes or anecdotes you may 
want to use later on in your report. 



Depending on how big your.pile is, you raay 
either make separate sheets for recommen- 
dations and for quotes/anecdotes or you 
may want to write "R" or "Q" in the margin, 
preferably in red ink. Most people find it 
easier just to write in the margin and then to 
go through the forms again later when they 
are pondering recommendations or are 
looking for good quotes. 

Now you have gone through one pile — 
say counselors — for one question. You then 
go through each of the remaining piles in 
exactly the same way and tally the results on 
a separate sheet of paper, one for each groups 
If you have information from several school^ ^ 
you may want to compare what the 
principal, counselors, teachers and students 
said about their own school. This just means ^ 
going through the piles again, only this time 
sorting them by school as well. 

Instead of having masses of paper on 
your lap, you will have four or five pieces, so 
you can see in summary form what each 
g^oup of respondents says. 

Having summarized respondents' opin- 
ions, you can now check for discrepancies. Is 
there a difference between policy andprac- " 
tice? What do the schools say girls want? 
What do the girls say they want? You can 
also start to look for what is missing in what 
schools offer, which will then serve as one 
basis for making recommendations. Tallies 
to the last question about the availability of 
counseling services may also lead to 
recommendations. 

One final tip on data analysis. Much as 
yoo will try to set aside several hours at a 
stretch to do the tallies, you are going to be 
interrupted. And you arc always going to be 
interrupted at the worst possible moment. 
Have some paper clips and 3x5 cards handy. 
The paper clip will mark the item you are to ^ 
tally next. The 3x5 cards can identify the 
piles in case you have to pick them up^ clip 
them together and start again later. 

We've only used one example of data 
analysis here, a study on enrollment patterns 
in advanced math courses. Yours may be 
q'iitc different in content, but the proce- 
dures will beTiiuch the same. You have tal- 
lied &\l the facts and opinions and you've 
identified some anecdotes as well: You also 
have some good leads on recommendations, 
but you sail need {o formulate the 
recommendations. 

9^ . 
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Step 4 

Develop Recommendations 

How can you cast your recommendations so 
hat they generate permanent gains? This 
a-ction addresses two aspects of making re- 
commendations: key points to consider in 
drafting recommendations, and setting 
priorities among the iisi of recom- 
mendations. 



Key Points To Consider When Drafting 
Your Recommendations 

• ylre ive realistic about the number 
of requests we are making? ^ 

A few recommendatiors that really get 
to the heart of the matter are better than 

* a long diffuse laundry list. If you have 
five general recommendations, put the 
specifics underneath each one, so the list 
will be easier to read. 

• Have we some recommendations 
that can be implemented imme- 
diately? 

Vo7jr research has built up considerable 
momentum for change. Keep it going by 
asking fOr some quick results to show 
that change is possible. 
•Are these recommendations ''do- 
able''? 

The^ recommendations should be con- 
I Crete, so that you will be able to recog- 
nize and measure progress. Where pos- 
sible, .be specific about who should do 
what. ■ 

• ^iil our recommendations have a 
significant impact? 

Consider procedural kinds of recom- 
mendations, such as establishing a spe- 
cial sex equity committee, or adopting a 
plan, only the means for reaching your 
real goals. They are not gains themselves. 

Think again iabout the people you have to 
convince. What arguments will move thern? 
Exactly what do you want each of them to 
do, ^vithin^his or her areas of responsibility? 

Typical recommendations which 
other groups have made. 

expansion of girls' athletic programs 

• increase enrollments of girls in courses 
traditionally restricted to the boys and 
v^e versa 



• revision ofcounseling materials, student 
manuals, and the like to eliminate exist- 
ing sex stereotyping 

• increased efforts to move women into 
administrative positions 

• training programs for teachers and ad- 
ministrators to enable them to identify 
and overcome sex bias in their own areas 
of responsibility, and 

• creation of ne\y review mechanisms to 
avoid purchasing sex-biased textbooks 
and other instructional materials. 

These are all general recommendations. 
Try to be more concrete in your campaign. 
. For example, specify the number of new 
girls* athletic teams. Set a deadline by which 
you want to see the new teams fielded. Your 
recommendation might be: 'Tield 2 new 
girls* junior varsity teams by the end of the 
next school year.'* Or, "Increase the number 
of girls in Algebra II classes by 20 percent 
next year.*' 

Propose Priorities 

The Research Committee needs to give the 
Steering Committee a full list of proposed 
recommendations. The Steering Committee 



"Recommendation: 
Increase Efforts to 
Move Women into 
Administrative 
Positions" 
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Report Outline 



i. Acknowledgements 

• Thank ail the people who helped produce the 
report by name, list al) the organizations in 
yourcoalitlon, and ail of the members of any 
advisory committee. A<so, thank any major 
funders of your campaign, and any school 
personnel who were particularly helpful. 

• Acknowledgements need to go front and cen- 
ter, but they should not be obtrusive. Inside' 
the front cover or right after the Table of Con- 
tents are good spots. You want to make sure 

• those who helped know they are appreciated 
without making it difficult for the average 
reader to find page one. 

\t Summary (1-2 pages) 

• Introduce Title IX and the concept of educa- 
tional sex discrimMation. (Very general — 1-2 
paragraphs. The opening paragraphs of this 
manual would do nicely.) 

• Identify who is responsible for the report and 
how the revievy was conducted. (Very short- 
make it read like a story.) 

• T6II what areas were covered. Highlight the 
worst problems you have found. 

• Summarize recommendations. 

• The summary should contain the most impor- 
tant information and should be able to stand 
alone. Assume that most of your readers 
never read any further, though they may 
mean to. We suggest 'writing the summary 
after you've finished the report. The tone 
should be lively, not bureaucratic. Make your 
reader want to turn the page. 



III. Table of Contents (very important-^do not 
omit) / 



IV. Introduction (2-3 pages) 

• Discussion of Title IX. 

• Impact of discrimination and stereotyping on 
girls. 



• VVho is responsiWe for developing the report; 
how their interests developed. Acknowl- 
edgements are in another place. This section 
should covel- in more detail the first two 
points of the summary. Here is where you 
make a personal connection with your read- 
ers by telling them who you are and why you 
care a,bout these issues. 

V. Findings (2-3 pages per topic) 

• Topic A: Athletics: Why is it important to be 
sex fair? What is. being done to achieve this 
goal? What is being done which is contrary to 
this goal? What should be done? (Recom- 
mendations,) 

• Topic B: Vocational Education (same ques- 
tions as above). (Follow a uniform format 
whether you have one topic or ten.) 

VI. Recommendations ft pagej 

• A summary of all the: "What should be 
done's." 



V!l. Miethod of Operation (2-3 pages) 

• Areas covered (athletics, counseling, etc.). 

• Persons Interviewed (identify by position, not 
byname). , 

• Documents reviewed (handbooks, policy 
statements, counseflng^aterials, career ed- 
ucation materials, curriculum guides, course 
descriptions, etc.). 

• Activities observed. 



VIII. Notes 

• Footnotes are called notes when they are at 
the end of a document. Put them there. It 
saves typing time. Wherever there should be a 

note in the text, put in a /, and fill in the 

number later. That way you won't have to 
retype the whole report if you have to shift, 
expand, or cut a footnote. 
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and the researchers together have to choose 
which onessto act on, and in what order. Ask 
yourselves: 

• What are the most important changes wc 
want to make? 

* If we could only make some change'sP 
which ones should we push^for? 

• What can we get first? 

* How do we convince the school leader- 
ship to carry out our recommendations? 



The Steering Committee's role is to put 
the facts and recommendations generated by 
the research effort back into the broader con- 
text ox the whole campaign. They must de- 
cide v/hat mix of school facts appeals to goou 
faith. E.xrercise of political muscle will help 
your coalition to achieve its goals. 



in a clear and concise way, and suggestions 
on how to make the report easy to read. 

The detailed outline on page 88 can make 
it easier for you to write the full report. 

We suggest dividing the job of writing 
the body of the report — the findings— 
among the research teams. Those closest to 
the research are often the best writers. How- 
ever, one person should edit the entire report 
for consistency in format, grammar, level of 
detail, and facts. Once you have given out 
the report, you don't want to find out that 
the person who wrote on Topic A said that 
the school budget was X and the person who 
wrote on Topic B said the school budget was 
Y. 

One final tip — make the report lively. 
Use short sentences. Favor active verbs. 
Make it easy and interesting to read. 



Step 5 



The Report— 
„Wh?t Do You Want to Say? 

Groups sometimes have trouble writing up 
their findings once the research is complete-. 
Remember that the report exists to help you. 
A few ideas, gleaned from the experiences of 
others before you, might help. 

Your research and recommendations 
should result in: 

• what we call "the. full report"— -a com - 
plete presentation fdr educators of exact- 
ly what you found, how you found it, 
v hat changes are necessary, and why, 

• a ;>umaiary of the report — a very short, 
sirv^ple "Reader's Digest" version oi 
yo>.i. report, aimed at the general public 
and the press. The summary will be part 
of any press kits about the report, 
a -press release boiling the report down 
even further to the main points you want 
to make. 

One document :an't do it all. The re- 
searcher's part is to write a careful, thorough 
suramary of all your findings and recom- 
meadatior. for the education community. 
That report will be a permanent resource for 
other campaigners to use for other purposes. 
Your Public-ty Committee should -U'rite 
press releases and the press kit. ' 

There are two areas of assistance in this 
section: advice on how to develop the report 



Make the Report Easy To Read 

Reports with attractive visuals that break up 
the text have the best chance of actually 
b^ing read. ,We suggest three kinds o- 
visuals: 

Blow ups or pull quotes. 

These are particularly pithy sentences or 
quotes that are blown up se 'eral times higtr 



"F'hotos Can Be 
Rented from 
Photo Hojses" 
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than the text. Senator Bayh's quote on the 
preceding page is a good example. 

Blow ups ar^easy and inexpensive to do. 
If you don't have have a friend who is a 
typesetter, you can simply type up the copy 
and have your local print shop blow it up to 
the size you want. 

Sidebars or boxes. 

Sidebars can contain charts, statistics or 
examples of the kinds of things you're 
/talking about in the report. In PEER'S 
report on the way "HEW was handling Title 
IX complaints, we reprinted an example of a 
•complaint filed with the government. This 
sidebar made otherwise abstract complaints 
vivid and alive to our readers. It's shown on 
thcpreceding page. 

Subheads or 'headers. 

Another cheap and simple 'way of 
breaking up the: text is to use.sub heads, topic 
sentences that summarize the point you are 
making in youv text. Subheads ai'e especially 
useful for getving your message across to the 
.casual reader^ Someone skimming your 
report should be able to get the main ideas 
simply by reading the subheads. The^ sampfe 
on the following page contains some good 
subheads. 

The cheapest option is to set the 
subheads on the typewriter. Triple space 
before and after the ^subheads,' and th^^i 
underline for emphasis. Do not capitalize 
•the entire subhead. Capitalized sentences 
are difficult to read and jseem overly 
dramatic. A much better optj'on is to have 
them typeset or use press-apply letters. It is 
worth the investment. 

Photographs'and drawings. 

Photographs are more expensive to print 
than drawings. However, you may still want 
to use them if you cannot find drawings you 
like. Photographs can be "rented" from 
photo houses for approximately S15-S65 
each. (We have been told that you can 
bargain for better jprices. The prices tend to 
be higher if they are to be used for a large 
printing, Yours will be quite small by 
publishing standards.) Cheaper photos can 
be rented or even borrowed for free from 
state historical societies and local archives. 

If you are going to take your own photos, * 
make sure they are in. black and white, and 
taken by a competent pl\otographer. You'll 



need a "glossy" foi" reproducing professional 
quality photographs. 

Original drawings are expensive. But if 
you have an artist in your midst, by all means 
use her or his. skills. Drawings, like 
photographs/are the best way to perk up a 
report. Reprinting a drawing or a cartoon is 
usually inexpensive, altho sometimes the art- 
ist w^l ask for a fee. Just remembeifto ask foe 
permission first. Otherwise you are violating 
copyright laws. Even if it's just a sketch on 
the front cover, it's worth the time and 
, trouble to find one. Remember the old 
saying, "One picture is worth a thousand 
words." It's true. 
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Cracking The Glass Slipper: 
PEER'S Guide to Ending Sex Bias 
in Your Schools 

1979. The Project on Equal Education 
Rights. P.O. Box 28066, Washington, DC 
20005. $7.50. ^ 

How do you know . whether a school 
policy or practice is discriminatory? 
Cracking The Glass Slipper (CGS) will help 
youfind out. CGSisthe companion pieceto 
this manual. It contains detailed information 
on what Title IXrequires,and howtoassess 
whether your schools are in compliance 
with the law. 

The School Budget: 
lt*s Your Money; lt*s Your Business"* 

By Rhoda E. Der'Sh.® 1979, The National 
Commfftee For Citizens In Education, Suite 
410, Wilde Lake Village Green, Columbia, 
MD 21044, (301) 596-5300, 179 pp. $4.95. 

A comprehensive guide for citizen's 
groups who want to'influence the school 
bpdget. Explains the components of a 
v^chool budget and walks the reader through 
' the budget development process. Suggests 
ways fo Analyze the school budget and then 
explains what you have found in simple 
English to others in your community. 
Suggests strateglesforchanging the budget 
priorities as M^eW as opening*up the budget 
process. // 
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PEER Michigan's Modei Questionnaires 
for Community Campaigns 

1981,' Project on Equal Education Rights, 
P.O. Box.230.66, Washington, DC 20005. 27 

, pages, $1.50. 

PEER'S Michigan project adapted an 
excellent model for assessing schopi prog- 
ress which was originally developed by the 
Office For Sex Equity in Education of the 

-Michigan/ Department of Education. The 
model is one of the simplest yet most 
comprehensive approaches to identifying 
both bias and dlscrlminatiorr In a school. 
Ideal ff you think you don't know enough yet. 
to target a single issue. -Contains interview 
guidesas well as statistical data instruments. 



. Vocational Education Equity Study, ^ 
Vol. 4, Replication Handbook 

By Peter R. Dahl, Laurie R. Harrison, and 
Beverly J. Parks. 1979; American Institute 
for Research, Box 1113, Palo Alto, CA 
94302. 243 pages, $8.30. 

The fourth volume of an extensive study 
of changes wrought by the Vocational ' 
Education Amendments of 1976. Contains 
the questionnaires used and advice on how . 
to replicate the study. While we don't advise 
re-doing the entire .study (it's a mammoth 
job), we do think there is a wealth oU 
excellent que^'tionnaire material to adapt ta 
your needs. Includes an interesting ques- 
tionnaire aimed at students* expectations* 
and plans for the future, Warning: only 67 
copies left at the time of this printing. 
Though we suspectdemand Is notterrlficai- 
ly high, you may wantto writeaway soonfor 
your copy. 



Becoming Sex Fair, 
The Tredyffin/Easttown Program, 
A Comprehensive Model 
for Public School Districts, 
Stage One Manual: Preparing for Change^ 
By Marylyn E. Calabrese. 1979, Distributed 
by Ed ucation Development Center, 
55 Chapel Street, Newton, MA 02160. 182 
pages, $6.00. 

Part of a program for selecting, develop- 
ing, applying and evaluating techniques foi> 
improving sex fairness in all areas of school 
life. The Stage One Manual includes ques- 
tionnaires aimed at assessing the school 
environment. Particularly useful for cam- 
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paigns that ertiphasize bias, the attitudes 
arid behaviors beyond the r^ach of the law, 
but still so important In Influencing -young 
children. . , 

> Stage Two Manual teHS you how to plan 
an Inservice program! Stage Three covers 
revlsing-the curripulum. f< fourth manual is 
for the coordinator, and gives an overview o1 
the whole program. All four. manuals cosi 
$27.25. 

Mathematics Education of Girls 
and Young Women 

By the National Council of Teachers ot 
Mathematics. 198?, 1906 AssoQiation Drive. 
Reston^ VA 22091. Free. 

A 4-page information sheet that includes 
a siWiple questionnaire to count the number 
of students enrolledjn mathematics by sex. 
You will have to adapt it to your schools, 
since the course titles vary from district to 
district. Also, does not break the data down 
by race^ If your school district has a 
significant minority population, this added 
information is crucial. ' 



Achieving Sex Equality ^ 
in Vocational Education: 
A Citizen's Guide to the 1976 
Vocational Education Amendments 

By the Federal Education Project, . Lawyer's 
Committee for Civil Rights Under Law. 73c 
15th Street, N.W.. Washington, DC*20005 
1 68 pages, $4.50. 

A guide to 'monitoring state and local 
compliance with the two major laws 
protecting women's rights to equal oppoF^ 
tunity In education: the 1976 Vocational 
Education Amendments and Title^1f)< 
^Written by one of the country's forfstrnosl 
/ experts, particularly on the vocational 
\education law.. ^ . • j 



Facts for a Change* 
Citizen Action Resefsrch 

for Better Schools | 

By Bill Burges. 1976, Institute for Respdn 
sive Education, 704 Commonwealth Ave. 
Boston, MA 02215, (617) 353-3309. 19 
pages, $5.00. | 

A thorough, comprehensive guide; t< 
designing and conducting an action 
research study. Includes a chapter on devel 
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oping proposals for change and following 
up to make sure ^our proposals are acted 
upon.- 8e careful to^assess \no& mudh you 
can do. You may w^int *to\take }some 
shortcuts if you have only a few^e€/ple to 
carry out your research* effort. 



Sourcebook of Measures 
of Women*s EducatlonaC Equity, 
American Institutes^ for Rese?»rch 
1979, Published by Educational Develop- 
ment Center, 5? Chapel Street, tsfewton, MA 
02160. $22.75. 

While many of the measures are r - 
search-oriented as • opposed to action- 
oriented, ^here are several instruments 
useful to community groups. This source- 
book is the^ most comprehensive compila- 
tion of measures available. 

Note: The .instruments are only de- ' 
scr-ibed in this sourcebook. You will need to 
order the ones you want. ' , 



WRITING 



Writing With Precision: 
How To Write So That You Cannot 
Possibly Be Misunderstood 

By Jefferson 0. Safes. . 197-8, Acropolis 
Books Ltd., Colortone Building, 2400 17th 
Streiet, N.W., Washington, DC 20009. 
2,13 pages, $5.95. • -f ' 

^hls i^ a very clear, concrete guide for 
writing both publications and professional 
docunrtents. Includes exercises so that you 
can practice thie concepts m the book. The 
author writes in a non-sexist way (a 
refreshing surprise), and includes a section 
on how to avoid using sexist language in 
your own writing. 
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DATA ANALYSIS 

< 

ORGSORT , 

Not a book but a tool to organize your 
^ infcrnmartion. Nicknamed "Yhe People's 
' CoHT^uter/' ORGSORT is a card file system 
de^'fgned to help community-based groups 
catalog and cross-index up to 100 bits of 
infQXPiation about any topic. ORGSORT ^ 
catalogs information abouf people. 
ORGSORT 0 comes un-programmed 'for 
maximum flexibility." Variousconibinations 
of 0 and 1 are available, with a manual, for 
between $20 and $40. 

Write to. ORGSORT, 1C04 Stcbondale 
Road, Columbia, SC 29203, or call 
(803) 754-1975 for more ihform?^tion and an 
order blank. 




ORGSORT: Cut holes into slots where the 
categories apply. All of the tiles in your deck which 
share any of these characteristics can be retrieved 
as shown. 
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Your Negotiation Swatcgy ^•. SMSi 

Step IfPrepafe^ 
"Negotiation & 

SttpJ2: Conduct tiie Sieissip^^^ 

M^imize Results V^^^!^^^^^^^^ 
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Pressing for Change 



At several points in the campaign, your 
group will have to persuade the school ad- 
ministration to take some action, for 
example: give- you access to the schools for 
interview's^ give you statistical data, or give 
you^ime during a school meeting to discuss 
your campaign' 

At each point you should recognize that 
ybu are negotiating with the schools and ap- 
proach them accordingly. Many.of the meet- 
ings with school people should handled 
like negotiation sessions, or should be aime^ 
at producing a negotiating session. • ^ 



In fact the entire campaign »can be 
viewed from one perspe6tive as a series of 
actions aimed at gettmg school officials to sit 
down at thebargainiqg table with you. In 
order to get to that point, you must persuade 
-i^hem.that your group is a legitimate and 
RotentJ political force that they must deal 
with. " ^ . \ 

How you handle all negotiations, 
from the simplest to the most complex, 
is criticaL 



"Getting School 
Officials To Sit 
Down At The 
Bargaining Table 
V/ith You" 
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V Your Negotiation Strategy 

Your basic strategy for bringing school lead- 
ers to the negotiating table was mapped in . 
Chapter 3, "Designing a Plan." This chapter 
on pressing for change focuses on that final 
negotiating session. We will discuss how to 
set up a strong negotiating team, and what to 
' do once you're actually negotiating to in- 
crease your chances of getting the most out 
of the schools. 

Envision yourselves and the schools as 
> two organizations. One organization (your 
campaign) wants ti> get the other organiza- 
tion' (the schools) to agree to'take some ac- 
tion. Your goal is to get them to the bargain^- 
ing table. When tfiat happens, each organi- 
zation will be sending a delegation ,to 
represent it. In order to be effeaive your 
delegation must* understand its role cle'^xiy* 
The delegation must have clear instruaions 
frem the fcoalitibn and campaign leadership 
and it must know how to handle unexpected 
events.' 

The coalition should recognize tljiat get- 
ting the school system to negotiate is a viao- 
ry in itselft The school system is recognizing 
you as a legitimate community power which 
must be dealt with. At the same time, the real 
victory lies in the agreement you reach with 
the schools. Tl^at agreement coupled with 
the >vay your team handles itself in the nego- • 
• tiating meetings either will increase or de- 
crease your power, and therefore your 
chances of winning your , final goals. v ' 



Steps to EffeQtlve ^tegotiation \ 

1. Prepare for the negotiatlcm ses- 
sion. ' ; , ■ • ' 

. 2. Conduct the session to maximls^e 
reisults. / ; 

^. Fojiow lip after the se^^^^ 

4. Handle sii^iat cases^e^ 



Tie Steering Committee's job is to plaft, 
the negotiating strategy. At thi« point every- 
one in the coalition should agree on wh'> will 
be on the negotiating team, what the coali- 
tion is asking for, what you propose to do if 
; you don't get \t The Steering Committee 
also nee'ds to clarify which decisions the 
team is empx>wered to make and which.it 
must bring bac^ to the entire coalition for 
approval. This is also the time to check in 
with any other major supporters. For exam- 
pk^ if you have, set up an advisory board of 
.proimnent individuals or organizations less 
actiyeSthan coalition members^ it is wi?e to 
'Tjrief tnem on AR^iat you are planning to do. 

To carry out an effeaive negotiation, you 
will nfeed to follow a well-planned and exe- 
cuted series of steps, as shown at left. 



Step 1 - 

Prepare for the ttegotlatlon Ses^ton 

There are several ways yo.u c^n prepare for 
the act^l meeting. These include: 
• Develop a force field analysis. / ' 
'« Use rok playing, ^. * ' . 
; • Get ready to make decisions on the spot. 
• • Send a team with equal numbers^^tc die ' 
school's group. 



Develop Force Reld Analysis ^ ^ %^ 

Force field analysis can help you prepare by. 
trying to understand how school admin- 
istrators are approaching the .meeting. (See 
V General Instructions for Chapters 1,2, and 
3" for specific information on how to devel- 
ops force field analysis=.) * 

For each major actor from the schools^ 
the Steering Committee should attempt to 
see the' meeting from his/her perspectives:;. 

• If this person refuses our request, what 
does she or be think s/J;ie will win? 

• If this x)crson agrees to* our requests, ' 
what docs she or he think s/he will win? 

• What can we do to sbow this person that i 
refusing us will cost more than it is worm 

' (or that agreeing with US will be 
worthwhile)? 



Then develop a "strategy that increases the 
chancM that you will get agreement. 
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Use Role piaying 

Role-playing is extremely. useful in helping 
you to see things from the other's point of 
view. It also helps your group discharge 
some of its tension abou^ the meeting. The 
team gejis a chance to play the meeting out in 
fantasy first before actually going through 
with it. / ' 

Afterwards the whole group talks' about 
how the role play went, and what can be 
improved in^he actual negotiation. Here are 
a fe^ tips on running successful role plays:- 

• Role plays can be done by a few people or 
the entire group. One person should be 
the "director." Her/his job is to setup 

, and run the rdle play exercise. Try to 
give the roles of school officials to 
members of the group who understand 
what is likely to be said. 

• The director should bri.ef participants in 
" ^the Y6\t play ahead of tim^, and give 

them 5 minutes or so to get the feel of 
their roles. The campaign team should 
^o into the role play with some real . 
points they wi^ll twant to make. On the 
other hand, the school officials should 
develop some strategies for saying "no^* 
to the Campaign team. The director 
should brief each delegatioa privately 
and separately, so that there will be a 
similar element of surprise as to the real 
life situation. • ^ " 

• At least two o/ those who^watch the role 
play sho jH pay ^ special attention to 
"deference patterns^.'* Deference pat- 
terns ar^ habitual ways we give power 
away in a situation where we need to be 
firm equals to negotiate -successfully. 
Such, patterns include: giggling and"* 
being over-friendly wh^en entering; tak- 
ing the least comfprtable seats or sitting " 

• where vision is -blocked so that your 
communication is made more difficult; 

' or using official titles and^formal names^ 
such as Dr. Jones for the superintendent 

, while, Drr Jones calls campaign delega- 
tion members by theirfirst names. 

• Also, watch .who Ms control of the agenr - 
di. The campaign team should.stay with 
its agenda, no matter what distractions 

' the scljool officials tty to introduce. Cer- 
tain otii|^ions you^can fairly easily pre- 
dict, such as: "W^ certainly , thmk you 
have a point, but the^ school board has 

.. ' * ■ • . *. ' ' 



' ^said they will not increase our budget 
this year, and it will cost too much to 
make die changes you seek." "We^agree 
with you completely, but in this com- 
munity, \ye hav^ to go' |low to make 
changes." Another likely tactic is to dis- 
parage your » research.- The campaign's 
team needs to keep repeating that they 
dre a significant and powerful part of the 
community, and that the agenda for the 
meeting is to negotiate a plan of action. 

• Set a time limit for the role play. Fifteen 
minutes to 20 minutes is long enough for 
an informal role play such as this« * . 

• WKen '.'debriefing," or talking about the 
role play afterwards, be sure tQ ask for. 
role players reactions first. No matter 
how comfortable they may be in front of 
a group, the role players will have built 
ujrtension they need to release, and will 
need to describe, "How* I would have 
doae it differently." 

• When diebriefing with the whole group, 
be sure to emphasize that there are no 
right or' wrong ways to handle a 
situation — and that role plays can help 
even the^mo^t experienced negotiators 
learn more effeaive ways to conduct d 

, negotiation session. A good process to 
fellow in debriefing a role play inclucles: 




/ 



1. 'Ask for reactions to the experience, ' 

beginning with the participants them- 
. * selves. Then ask observers such ques- 
tions as, "What did you see happen- 
ing?" "What* could have. happened?" 
"What was overlooked?" "What wer.e 
*thc deference patterns?" 

2. Get it the meaning of the experience. 
Ask botK teams to explain why they 

• ' chos^e their pahicular strategy. Other 
V questions include, "Did your strategy 
' work?" "What specific .comments* 
helped make the school officials .re- * 
ceptive?" "What made t&em resist- ^ 
ant?" "What were the power dy- 
namics?" 

' 3. Generalize the experience. 5' What 
> happens in a negotiation session when 
' a campaigp team enters' giggliftg?" 
"How does caucusing help?" ^What 
*are your real sources of power?" 
"^hat are some possible acceptable 
fall-back ^outcomes from the. visit?/' 
; 4. Apply the learning. "What specificM- 
ly will you dqp.this upcoming negoti- 
ation'differently tban you would have 
before?" "What behaviors do you now 
expect frw "U the schodl officials? How ' 
will you manage them?"' 
Repeat the role play. It is a very good 
idea to repeat the role play a second time, 
either with the same players or with new 
ones. Just bp careful in the debriefing to 
* avoid the "we did it better than you" 
atmosphere and emphasize that every- 
one learns with practice. 

Get Ready to Make Decisions on 'the Spot 

'f he group should have a process for making 
decisions on the spot (for example, whether 
to agree to a certain school proposal, whether 
to offer a counterproposal, and whea to end 
the meeting). Your team should come across 
with a unified, single voice on any issue 
under discussion. Only one person should 
do the talking. You can ask for time out to 
caucus when you need to discuss something 
among yourselves. If you begin disagreeing 
with one another at the table, rt is easy for the 
schools to capitalize on^your disagreement 
and divide you, from one another. 

For example, suppose you were asking 
the. school administration to fund a new 
girls', basketball team. The superintendent 
offered to get together with the athletic di- 



rector to discuss the issue and get ,back to 
you. If* one of your team members says, 
."That souilds fine," it is very difficult to 
push for a firmer action (such as'a direct 
commitment 'from the superlmendent to 
make it happen). . / 

'Ti^e Coalition should have established a 
bottom liMy an absolute minimum action 
wh.^ . they are aiming to get*the schools to*^ 
agree to. This Irottpm line is what the nego- 
tiating team is sent iti to get. This is hot your 
opening request. Alwuys ask for more.^i4/- 
ways remember that the essence of negotia- 
tion is compromise. Never think you will 
increase ygur chances by asking only for 
something small to start out with. Start mih- 
your ideal. Then settle for something realis- 
tic. The, school administrators will be more 
impressei^ with a group that bargains like 

professionals. 
/ . 

" Send a Team with Equal Numbers 

Appoint a team with as* many people on it as 
the schools will . send. Being outnumbefed 
creates a psychological disadvantage. Also, 
remember that this is an oppo.iunity to 
demonstrate your numerical strength to the 
schools. They will Be more impressed when 
you show up with a dozen people who 
represent/many parts of their coQimunity, 
than they will by two or three people. 

Never send anyone into a negotiating 
session— or even* a meeting — alone. You 
may have noticed that your superintendent 
never shows. up alone for a meeting with 
your group or others like it. There are very 
good reasons for this. 

• One person rarely thinks well under 
pressure. 

• There is no one else to witness what hap- 
pened in the session. 

• The group wjill appear naive and there- 
fore easy to put ofif. 

• One person rarely makes la convincing 
show of strength. 

Much of this preparation ^ve are suggcsl- 
ing^s aimed at not only helping you antici- 
pate what the schools will say, but also help- 
ing your representatives work together as a 
group in the meeting .^E^cryone should have 
a role in the meeting. There should be: 

• a -leader or main spokesperson for the 
group; ' . • 

• a notetakcr;' v ^ 
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• agenda monitor(s) to make sure each ' 
<^ issue gets resolved; . ^ 

• a tj^iiiekeeper.' 

Many experienced teams also appoint some- 
one whose role ir, to keep pushing for bette** 
terms. 



Step 2 



Conduct the Session To 
Maximize Result^ 



\ - . ■ ■ 

schools to send you copied of any bulletins, 

n^emos, or announcements that carry out 

i5^ur agreement. 



What If You Cannot Come to Agreement? 

If you cannot reach an agreement \vith the 
schools, make sure you understand eScactly,, 
why. Together with the entire coalition, yoii 
will need to develop a strategy for addressing 
these barriers. Chapter 3, **Designing a 
Plan," should be helpful at this point. . 



This section addresses what the negotiating * 
team should do in the negotiation session to ' 
be most effective: 

^» Arrange ground rules whi^rh permit you 

to caucus. \ ; 
• Get it in writing. 

: to do if you cannot come to 



• ,Tips0nwhat 
agreement. 



Arrange Grounc^ Rules^Which Permit 
You to C^cus" ^ 

This enables you to get your team together in 
private to talk over any offer or new devel- 
opment. ILyou feel the negotiation is moving 
off your agenda, or if one person has an idea 
' for resolving somd" difficulty, caucusing al- 
lows, you to consider it among yjaurselves 
privately. 

Get it in Writing 

Any major negotiated agreement should be 
written down before adjourning. This will 
prevent any disagreement later on about 
what exactly happened in the negotiating 
session. ' 

Make sure the* agreement includes 
deadlines and concrete actions. For ex- 
ample, get the schools to agree to field one 
new girls' basketball team by the rjext sea- 
son. Without concrete actions and deadlines, 

^ you will not be able to tell whether the 

g agreement is carried out. 

Your agreement should include some 
provisions for keeping the coalinon in- 
formed of the progress that the schools are : 
making towar^ the new goals. For example, 
ask for a report oh their progress by a speci- 

, fied date. You may want that report present- 
ed in a pubHc session such as a school boarH 
meeting. Also, we suggest that ydu ask^thj* 



Step 3 . , 

Follow Up After the Session 

J , I i - . ■ 

Remember tfiat the agreement worked out 
with the schools is orily a prpposal. It miist 
be ratified by the efttire ctfalition before it is 
truly an agreement. The team should meet 
with the coalition, present. the agreement, 
and explain how it was reached. Assuming 
the plan is approved after a full discussion, 
you will need a-second meeting to plan your 
follow-up strategies. Your plans will vary 



"Get The 
Negotiated 
Agreement 
In Writing" 
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depending on how enthusiastic the schools 
were in the negotiations. Vour^.twb main 
priorities for follow-up will be annoyncihg 
your victory, and monitoring to^ee that your , 
agreemeiit^s implemented. 

f ■ ■ 

Annojjnce Yo^r Victory 

Whatever you have won, you need to publi- 
cize it. Publicity about your sdccess in- 
creases the visibility of your campaign, 
which increases your power and draws in 
more volunteers — all part of a positive cycle 
that brings you one step closer to yqxit ulti- , 
mat'C, loiig-range goals. (Note: The Re- 
cruitment Committee shoiild be thinking 
about, ways to use the publicity that your 
victory generates to recruit more workers.) 



. Monitor to See that the Agreement 
^Is Implemented 

Appoint a group of people' to watchdog the 
schools to see^hat your agreement is actually 
carried out. IdeaUy, the plan included dead- 
lines and specific actions ^o.that monitoring 
is relatively easy. If so, it^:an be cJone.Sy a 
small group, perhaps three or four people. 
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At this point, the coalition needs to de- 
cide whether it is going to damp down unless ' 
the school is dragging its heels, or whether it 
is going to start on another campaign. If this 
campaign has been successful, the coalition* 
would be cashing in on its* now-enhanced 
reputation for effective community action/ 
And, in all likelihood, there are other actions 
the schools can take to bring about equajity 
in oxher : .reas. . ' 



Step 4. 



Handle Special Ciases EffectWely 

There are several common^ obstacles that 
arise in the process of negotiation. This sec- 
tion outlines some strategies you can use in 
dealing with rcsistanceii 
^ Manage delay tactics. = ^ 



Use the law. 



> rieal with opposition appropriately 



Manage Delay Tactics 

Delay is a common hazard along the road to 
equal education, but 2?)^ny coalition groups 
aren't sure how to deal with it. They have 
trouble deciding how lopg to be friendly,- 
and whenit is time to get tough. Delay may 
^ occuraf thelevel.ofcomingtoagreement,or, 
^ after an agreement has been reached, in 
implementation. ' . 

. Our general ruFe is that if the schools 
never say no but keep putting you off, and it 
is beginning to look suspicious to 3^ou, it 
probably is suspicious. 

There are three basic strategies f* deal- 
ing with delay: * 
% Increase demonstrations of general pub- 
lic support. 
• • Threaten^r create unfavorable publicity 
aboiit the delay. 
• Exert pressure from within the educa- 
tion hierarchy. 

* Return to Chapter 3, "Designing A 
Campaign." It's time again to re-examine 
your support and opposition. Before you can 
decide which strategy oriitrategies will work 
best,, you have to decide who is holding up^ 
progress* arid why: 

10/ ■ 
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Us6the Law • / ' 

' If yoii meet a complete stone waUrthe-powjer 
of the law is there to protect you. In addition 
to Title IX at the federal level, several states 
now have lavys of their own which provide 
* for eq6al education opportunity in varying 
'degrees. Check with yoiir state department 
ofeducation t6 see whetheryou liveujn one of 
thf^sc states.. — 

The threat of a formal^complkint may be 
enough to start up stalled progress.^No^edu- 
cator is happy at th^hought of having out- 

' siders come in to investigate her/his lead- 
ership. The publicity you can create about 

. your complaint would be equally unwel- 
come. Precisely because you hdvle spent so 
Ninuch tirne^and energy creating public un- 
derstandihg, tfiere will bC widespread com- 
. munity .support if you have to s^e^ legal 
remedies. You know, that and youjr top ad> 
ministrator knows that. 

Title IX also; requires of every school 
district receiving federal funds tha% it estab- 
lish a grievance procedure for res^ving 
charges of sex discrimination. The law does 

. not require you to u§e it, but if the prQcediire 
^eems fair, it may be pofitically expedient — 
and quicker — to use your local grievance 
"gpocedure^r If you decide to file a formal Title 
IX complaint with the federal government, 
che6k with the U.S. Departmer>t of Educa- 
non^s Regional Office for Civil Rights- in 
your area. They will be able to tell you how 
to proceedf Appendix IV has a list of their- 
addresses and telephone number^. PEER 
also has a pamphlet called * 'Anyone's Guide 
to pHing a Title" IX Complaint;'** ^e are 
alsp happy to offer free advice over the\tele- 
phone. Over the years we have helped 
-hundreds of people all elver the country^file 
Titlp IX complaints. Their experienccs^m'ay 
be helpfiJl to you. • ^ _ 



deal wi^ Opposition Appropriately 

Outright opposition is fairly rare among ed- 
ucators. More often, the issue of equity is 

• simply invisible. Educditors 4on't see that it 
exists, don't think it's very important^ and 
certainly don't see themselves engaged in 

s biased behavior. Like many others in the 
helping profession?^ tljey take pride in-doing 

*For a copy of '*Any<Jne's Guide to Filing a Title IX 
complaint," send S 1 .25 to EEER, P.O. Box 28066, Wash- 
i.ngton,D.C. 20005. ' 



good for children. It hard for thcni to 
believe that they may toe favoring one group 
of students over anbther — discriminating on 
the basis of sex. ^ 

Objections from school people often 

• inclulie: ^ ^ • 

**I never thought about^ex^^uity.** 
**The community wouldn't like it.** 
It would c^st too much money.*' * 
'^I don*t like to tell my pec^le how to do 
*^"Ath^r jobs.** 

To deal wjth resistance, peg your strategy to . 
ypur particular problem. * , J ' 

» When the problem is purely r 

. « mechanical' ' ^ / 

If- an educator dpesn*t see How to get 
from here to equality because of various 

. constraints, yqp can suggesjt alternative's. 
C'Vd love to gfet ride of these biased books 
but th^e*s rxo money for new' ones.*') There. . 
is almost always another way to inal^e prog- 
ress. How about introdiacirig some bias-free ^ 
learning materials you can attain for little or 
no cost? ' . • 

When the problem is one of passing * 
^ i the bureaucratid buck, 

A V Startat the top. It is harderfor the super- 
intendent to pass the buck than it, is^foo a 
department head', for example. For middle- 
level s^taff, find some action that is within ' 
their authority that cao help achieve your^ 
goals. • ^ 

- When ignorance is the basic* • * - ' 
' ^4ifficuity. . ' 

ftv the*' educator is udaware of how 
woni^n's lives have changed, or about the 
damage done by sex discrimination in educa- 
tion, you have plenty of information tp offer. ; 
Al§o, ji fr^ professional, in-service training , 
" program i^ available to, all states* through a 
network of federally-f^jnded centers. Ap- 
pendix IV lists their addresses.^ ^ 

* ^ When the objections are f 
. -philosophical. ^ 

i If you are never going to persuade some 
important decisionmaker by reason alone^ it " 
is time for political pressure.* The official, 
whether sAhc is appointed orelect'fed, is re- 
sponsible to the communit.y. Her/his power 
ultimately rests on community assent. Re- 
turn to Chapter 3, "Designjng a Plan,** to 
/ uevelop strategies for mobilizing tommuni- 
ty suppon-foraction. 
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The National Committee For Citizens In Education published thisarticle on dealing with 
school board resistance from a parents' group in Ohio. 
We feel that it can't be improved on. 
so here it is. 
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Managing 
Your Campaign 



At first campaigns are usually planned 
and managed by a few committed people 
who build up enthusiasm as a small group. 
However, as the campaign grows the small 
group finds that it needs more established 
structures, and that it needs to divide up the 
work and make sure all the work gets done. 
As they grow, campaigns usually discover 
they need to find ways to wori^j^cM together 
as groups and sub-groups. This section high- 
lights common problems that seem to occur 
in the course of most volunteer campaigns. 
Drawing on the experiences of many past 
campaigns, we have come up with some 
strategies for dealing with these problems if 
and when they show up in your campaign, 
^ Chapter 8, "Structuring Your Cam- 
paign," outlines ways to divide up campaign 



responsibilities. Chapter 9, "Working 
Effectively in Groups" shows ways to 
improve the quality of your work and to 
insure a sense of satisfaction a^^ong all con- 
cerned. Ch^ipter' 10, "Management and 
Planning in Group Work," details solid 
management tools and processes to help 
your groups become more efficient and ef- 
fective. Chapter 11, "Troubleshooting Com- 
mon Group Problems," discusses how to 
prevent or solve difficulties groups frequent- 
ly encounter. Chapter 12, "Building Your 
Coalition," pro\^des useful tips on working 
in coalitions. Chapter 13, "Budget Devel- 
opment and Fundraising," discusses how to 
make sure your campaign is solvent, as well 
as how to insure that your funds are man- 
aged responsibly. 
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Structuring 
Your Campaign 



As your group grows, you will increasingly 
need clear structures to keep working to- 
gether smoothly. This chapter gives seven 
possible structures to provide your cam- 
paign with a solid operation. 

• a campaign coordinator 

• a steering committee 

• an advisory board 

• standing committees 

• task forces 

• a written policy statement for the overall 
, campaign and 

an established code of conduct. 



Campaign Coordinator 



-As your campaign develops, you will find 
communication between the different parts 
harder to manage. For this reason, on^^er- 
son needs to be selected as coordinator very- 
early. The campaign coordinator heieps 
an eye on the development of the over^ 

. oi^ campaign and helps insure^ that 
everything moves forward on schedule. 

The coordinator ddcs not take any specif- 
ic piece of the campaign, and sh^* does not 
work on any standing committee or task* 

' force. Basically an effective coordinator 
needs three things. 
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• Adequate time: at some points in the 
campaign this may mean part of e'ach 
day. 

VSood communications skills with' both 
individuals and groups. She should be a 
person who is able to restore harmony 
when necessary, between people or 
amdng groups withjn the campaign. 

• Well-organized approach to work: ih^ 
coordinator will be juggling many dif- 
ferent balls at once. She must be well- 
organized so that she can help the cam- 
paign to be well-organized. 

Since the coordinator's role is so strateg-, 
ic, the other campaign workers must have 
trust and confidence in her' ahd her 
competence. 

You may choose to have co-coordinators. 
If so, ^hey will need to allow extra time to 
coordinate with each other. Co-coordinators 
must be, a smoothly-operating jeam. Ani- 
mosity, competitiveness, K)r lack of comihu- 
nication between co-coordinators will 
hamper their performance, and worse, the 
campaign. Again, othpr campaigrt workers 



Th roughout this section v.-c will be using the pronoun 
"she" as a generic tcfm for the coordinators. The reader 
should understand that we do not exclude the possibility of 
a male coordinator. 
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will need to have confidence in the cd'-^coor- 
dinators and especially -in their abilities to 
work harmoniously together. 

If no one in your group feels able to serve 
as campaign coordinator > you hSve three op- 
tions. You can try to recruit a coordinator 
from among new campaign volunteers. Re- 
member, if your coordinator is new to the 
campaign you will need to bring her **up to 
speed." 

You can divide up coordinator responsi- 
bilities among the current campaign work- 
ers. Hopefully, this will be a short-term stra- 
tegy . This method of campaign coordination 
almost inevitably lets /important activities 
fall through the cracks. 

You may want to evaluate whether your 
organizing group has enough energy and 
time to carry out a campaign. If no one can or 
will become coordinator, this may not be the 
right time tp conduct an effective campaign. 

One fimal warning: 'don't let your cam- 
paign fall into the trap of depending too 
heavily on ttsc coordinator. Also, be careful 
not to have your coordinator take on actual 
campaign work. If you expect your coordi- 
nator to be too many things to too many 
people, you will burn her out before your 
campaign has a chance to succeed. 
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steering Committee 



As we •said earlier, the core group which 
plans the campaign often forms the basis for 
the SteeHng Committee. As it grows, you 
will need to become more formal. 

The Steering Committee has major 
policy- decision-making responsi- 
bilities for the campaigi^ Specifically, 
these include: ^ 

• In cooperation with the campaign coor- 
dinator, overseeing the day-to-day oper- 
ation of the campaign; 

• Selecting or acting as campaign spokes- 
persons; 

• Developing campaign policy and posi- 
tions; 

• Deciding whether to stage an action or 
event that will use the campaign's full 
resources; and 

• Building a coalition on behalf of the » 
campaign. 

11 



Every organization which is a member 
should have a tepresentative on the Steering 
Committee. In acfdition, the coordinatorCs) 
\and the chairs of each standing committee 
sKould sit on the Steering Committee. 

Regardless of your recruitment method, 
your Steering Comn^ittee members should: 

• Have a strong commitment to sex equity 
and .to mounting a can^j)aign, 

• Have enough time to serve responsibly 
on the Steering'Committee. Most com- 

' mittee work is accomplished in meet- 
ings, and these meetings must be timely 
ind can be time-consuming. 

*• H^ve a strong commitment to workings 
with a group. The Steering Committee 
needs to work in harmony together. A 
campaign staffed with volunteers roust 

• share leadership and decision-making. 

The best Steering Committee members 
are tiiose who want to be there. Be sure t(^ 
explain to potential members what you are 
seeking in committee inembers so they can 
dbcide acf^'-dingly. 



Advisory Board 

An Advisory Board can be a real asset to,your 
campaign. It serves to give additional credi- 
bility ' to the campaign based on the 
members' strong community reputations. 
The Advisory Board is a group of four 
or more persons expert in the areas of 
education and women, who are avail- 
able to give the Steering Committee ad'' 
vice on major policy decisions and 
campaign events, , 

The Steering Committee identifies the 
best candidates for the Advisory Board and 
officially approaches them to serve. Often 
the kinds of pcrsons^ou will approach serve 
on many similar boards. For this reason, 
potential members will want to know exactly 
what their Advisory Board responsibilities 
will be. You can expect at least the following 
activities,, and you may want to add to the 
list: 

• Attendance at a joint Steering Commit- 
tee/Advisory Board meeting to . intro- 
duce the two groups to each other. This 
meeting will 5lso include a briefing for 
the Advisory Board on plans and status 
of the campaign. 
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Attendance at Advisory Board meetings 
called by the Steeiing Committee^tase^k 
Board iQput on major policy dei:isio^s 
and campaign events. - 
Phone contact with the Steering Cot^^, 
mittee for advice as needed. ' " 
Participation of AdvisoVy Board mei^^ 
bers in select campaign activitie'si whe^c 
the prestige of the member or members 
will be helpful. These could idbluc^c 
press conferences, a meeting -with it* 
school superintendent, personally coj^^ 
tacting individuals strategic to the cat^^ 
paign, raising fupds from corporations 
or foundations, etc. , 



Standing Committees 



The Advisory Board will not meet oa 3 
regular basis but as needed. 

Your process for taking on a new Advis^^ 
ry Board member can include: 

• An initial phone conversation biet\yfi^n 
either the coordinator or a SteeritJg 
Committee member to determine whetp^ 
er the person is interested in serving. 

• A follow up letter of thanks from tfcje 
Steering Committee for his/her interest, 
/The letter will specify exactly what t^e 
/ campaign is, what the Advisory Board is, 

/. and what the responsibilities of meit^^ 

/ bership are., * 

• A meeting \yith at least two Steerii^g 
Committee mlembers and the potential 
Advisory Board member. At" this tiit^e 
you will firm up the commitment 
serve. 



Standing, committees carry opt the day-to- 
day work of the campaign, supplemented by 
task forces as needed . A standing commit- 
tee is « group of people committed to 
ivork Oil a major action area of the 
campaign^ In this manual we suggest four:* 
• .Recruitment; . 
Publicity; < ' 

' • Research; ahd 
- • Fundraising, . 

Except for the Fundraising Committee, 
these committees are described in Section ! 
of the manual. ChapterNlS gives some tips 
and pointers to the Fundrdising Committee. 

Usuafly people volunteer to be on a par- 
ticular standing committee based o^ their 
interests and skills. Some are drawn to a 
committee in order tb leam new skills. This 
self-interest'.can motivate good work pro- 
vided there is a h'fealthy mix of skilled and 
unskilled people on a committee. Such a mix 
can alsolead to effective and creative activi- 
ties, as n^w ideas are seasoned with expe- 
rience. In addition, committees need to be 
sensitive to the need to take on new members 
as they come on board during the campaign. 
Including new members takes time and ef- 
fort but also provides more hands and more 
energy.' 

Each standing committee selects its 
chair. The chair needs qualities similar to 



"Standing 
Committees 
Carry Gut 
The Day-fo-Day 
Work" 
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those of the campaign coordinator: adequate 
time, good communications skills, a com- 
mitment to group work, and the confidence 
of -the committee in lier competence. 
' Responsibilities for each standing com- 
mittee vary. Yo\i will fmcf them described in 
detail in their chapters. While each commit- 
tee decides its own meeting schedule, com- 
mittees should meet no less' than once a 
pionth, at a regular tisfie and place. 

Committees* frequently develop a sense 
of pride and acconiplishment about their 
-work. This makes for an effeaive campaign, 
provided they also keep wide open lines of 
communication to th? other parts of the 
campaign. AU/^^arts of the/ campaign must 
work vyell iogethei;and this means that they 
/must share information about their work 
with each other. 



Examples of task force activities include a 
fundraising reception, a day-long workshop 
to provide training and build support for the 
campaign; a press^ conference to announce 
research results, etc. Task forces for pvents 
such as thes\ should includ9mepibers from 
stianding committees as well as a broader 
group of campaign workers who may not 
usually serve on a comrriittee. 

A task force needs a coordinator. She also 
serves as liaison tiufing the life of the task 
force with the SteeringXlommitt^e. Stand- 
ing committee members serve as liaisons to 
their comn^ittees. 

, Depending on the type of activity, a task 
force ma/' have a larg^e , and flexible 
membership. 



"All Parts Of The 
Campaign 
Must Work Well 
Together" 



Task Forces 



You may decide to form task forces for 
spi^ci^ic campaign activities that: 
ai'e Thort-term; 

• need many workers from two or more 
action areas *of the qampaign; an.d / ' 

• require carefully timed cooperatiort. 




A Written Policy Statement 

A written policy statement about how youp 
campaign is structured iand 6perates helps 
everyone understand exactly what agree- 
ments your campaign leadership has devel- 
oped. The policy statement is a basic set 
of rules for the campaign and usually 
cpvers; 

• Group structure: tfie governing body — 
the Steering. Committee; the advisory 
bodies — the Advisory. Board; the com- 
mittees; and th^tas^k forces, if known 

*^ early in th^l&mpaign. It's a good idea to 
^ include the specifics you feohiftiportant, 
isuch as responsibilities of membership, 
how members are chosen, how the 
groups CQordinate with each other. 

• Decisipn-making power: who has au- 
thority to make wKich decisions, take 
which actions. ^ 

• Rules for raising, managing and using 
money.^ 

Statement of long-range goal(s): from 
Chapter^l, the policy statement should 
include the campaign's statement of 
purpose, or goal. 

• Guidelines for building coalitions. 

The simplicity or complexity of your pol- 
icy statement depends on the size and scope 
of yoiir*ampaign. Put down what is impor- 
tant for everyone to work well together. 
Don*t get bogged down in details. This is a 
one-time-only '"housekeepipg" task. 
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You can develop your policy statement 
*in one of two ways: Have a s'J>ecial meeting of 
the Steering Committee. Bi^nstorm all top- 
ics your committeQ^feel§ you should address. 
Use modified voting to select topics. Discuss 
spedfic fules under each topic area. (For 
example, under 'Tund»r^i^ management" 
you may want to state that the chair and two 
^ othei/members of the Steering Committee 
will establish a checking account at a local 
bank and will place all campaign funds in 
that account.) 

Otj One or more Steering Committee. 
<^ members may draft a proposed statement. 
The Steering Committee will then consider, 
alter, amend and agree together on the final 
statement. 



Established Code of Conduct 

Any successful group uses some set of rules 
to govern its conduct within the group. 

-Often these rules*are uns^pRen. We suggest 
taking the time to get them out in the open 
and written down. Doing so has a couple of 
benefits.' First, it insures that everyone is 
making the^same assumptions about* what 
they expect from one another. Second, it 
helps people focus on the importance of 
being straight-forward and business-like in. 

. their dealings with the ^campaign. Codes Of 
C9nduct us^ually deal with two kinds of 
situations: 

^ How individuals carry dut their w^ork; 
and 

• How smalT groups function, especially 
during meetings^ 

8 For the section on how individuals 
cdrry out their work, the code mdy cover: 

• advance notice if you can't complete a 
task you committed to do; 

. • criticizing another's work or behavior 
directly to the person involved; 

• notifying tJie appropriate person if you 
change address or phone number. 

t 

For the section on how small groups 
function^ you might address: . 

• coming to meetings on time; 

• givijig advance notice if you can't make a 
meeting; • ^ 



• not interrupting another person who is 
speaking; 

• sticking to the agenda. 

We suggest using brainstorming and 
modified voting to develop your code of 
conduct. You can discuss pros and cons of 
each item prior to voting, but don't get 
bogged down in detail. The code is a simple 
tool to define desirable behavior within the 
group so that*^orking together is more pleas- 
ant and effective^ It should not become a 
major corftroversy. * 

Once you have developed.your code, you 
should use it. Have copies printed up and 
distributed to all campaign workers; includ- 
ing new ones. Put it up on large flip chart 
paper t& be displayed during initi&l meetings 
•to remind people of their ''contract" with 
the group! - • , 

The code of conduct is a living 
document — you can change it when neces- , 
sary to reflects the group's changing needs 
'and perceptions of effective bejiavior. 
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Working Effectively 
in Groups 
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All of us have ha4a wide variety of experien- 
ces working in groups. Some of these expe- 
riences were good ones; we enjoyed our- 
selves and felt*a solid sense, of accomplish- 
ment at the end. Other experiences have 
been mo^e negative; we may have completed 
the task without enjoying the process; or we 
may hgve enjoye.d the group but somehow 
we never got the job done. 

An effective group process is necessary 
for accomplishing a goal and enjoying your- 
selves at the same time. This chapter dis- 
cusses four aspects of establishing an effec- 
tive group process: ^ 

• Share the load fairly. 

• Balance task and maintenance functions 
in the group. 

• Develop shared leadership. 

• Motivate grdup members. 



Share the Load^and 
. * Define Commitment ^ 

In Chapter 8, .we outlined structures to di- 
vide the work of the campaign into coqrdina- 
tors, committees, boards and task forqes. 
Once you have created these struct;ures, you 
will need to make sure that group members 
share their responsibilities fairly With each - 
other. 



Most of us with histories of community 
activism and volunteer work are used to 
workmg very hard-on any project'to which 
we make a serious commitment. For the 
campaign to benefit from this commitment 
and the contributioris of all members, you 
need to: ^ 

• Define the commitments needed, in- 
. cluding.tiines. 

• Respect the levefe of commitment peo- 
ple are able to make. 

• Try to divide the work equitably. 

As you divide the work into tasks, esti- 
mate 4he resources that each one requires. 
Some of your campaign yolunteers have re- 
sources other than time to offer; for example, 
free or low-cost printing; typing skills, or 
friends willing to pitch in on a big mailing- 
Other tasks simply require time and dili- 
gence. Defining the commitments carefully 
helps people choose how best to contribute. 

You also need to-figure how much time 
each task will take. Take into account the 
deadlines you developed as a part of your- 
overall campaign strategy. This way, each 
member can judge whether s/he can reason- 
ably take on a specific task- This, helps the * 
^campaign, in tum^ by preventing over- 
commitment and failure to complete neces- 
sarytasks. 
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"Balancing Tasks 
' and Maintenance 
Functions" 



Respect the levels of commitment 
people can make* . • ' 

Not everyone 9011 do everything. As 
mentioned above, people can offer widely 
varying kinds of resources, pontributions 
need not be equal for them to be, valuable. 
Make sure all workers in your effort feel that 
you appreciate their well-executed efforts. 

Try to divide the work equitably* 

Bearing in !hind different abilities dnd- 
levels of contribution, divide the Work fairly. 
Overloading wiling workers can lead to 
burnout just when your campaign needs 
their experience the most. If you have added 
. all your taSks together and allotted the work, 
and still have some work that needs to be 
done, seek out your Recruitment Cx)mmittee 
for additional volunteers. That's what 
they're for. , ». 



Balance Task and Maintenance 
Functions lifthe Group 

• ' •. 

All groups have two functions going on all 
the time. The specific work you do, the pro- 
duct you produce, is the fasfe function. How 
this WQrk is done, the process^y which peo- 
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pie work together, is the maintenance 
function. Ideally, a group creates a good 
prodijct using a good process. 

Typically, group members become 
"guardians ' of various functions in .the 
group. The /'gxiardian" roles fall into three . 
categories: ' 

• watching over the task functions; 

• watching over the maintenance func- 
tions; . ' < 

• helping balance a combination of task 
and maintenance. 

Usually group members are unconscious of 
their roles. They are often part of a person's 
usual behavior. Sometimes, however, group 
members can take onlcertain roles to help 
your group function better. 



Task roles include: 

» Initiator: suggests goals, actions, tasks, 
. ways to accomplish tasks; identifies " 
-problems and proposes solutions. 

• Information seeker/information giver: 
asks for and gives information and exact 
facts"; 

• Opinion seeker/ opinion giver: asks for and 
stdtes feelings and opinions. 

• Clarifier: restates ideas; identifies cur- 
rent issues; defines terms. 

® Summarizer: piflls ideas together; offers 
conclusions. 

Orienter: keeps track of a group's 
progress in relation to group goals. 
Criiicql thinker: (examines assumptions; 
shows group logical outcomes of par- 
ticular lines of thought. ^ 

Maintenance roles include: 

Encourager brings out opinions; gives ^ 
recognition; acknowledges . contribu-v 
tions. * ' • 0 

Tension reliever helps group reduce ten- 
sion by using humor and play. 
Compromiser, designs and offers com!- . 
promises. ^ 
Communicator encourages the flow of 
ideas; draws* out members-into partici- 
pation. « 
Standard setter^^holds the "quality con- 
trol'' of the group; applies standards to 
checking in on group process. 
Interpreter restates another's expression 
to help group understand it better. 
Listener/follower accepts and supports 
idpas of others. | ^ 



. Combined ^ask and maintenance 
roles include: 

• Harmonizer/ mediator: reconciles differ- 
ences; helps members to compromise. 

• Agreement testery identifies areas of 
' agreement and checks ^ith th^ group to 

see if agreement is possible. 

• Evaluator: identifies progress and hin-^ 
drances to the group. . . 

Groups need a balance between task and 
maintenance roles . If your group is too task- 
orientedv you, will have difficulties working 
' together. If a group is too maintenance- 
orienteVi, you will not meet your goals effi- 
ciently or on time. 

Your group can help itself by identifying 
who assumes which roles and by deciding 
which roles need to be met that^re not cur- 
rently met. As we said earlier, members can 
r consciously decide to fulfill certain roles 
^•your group determines to be important. 



Develop Shared Leadership 



Being a leader mean^ different things to dif- 
ferent people. The type of leader we are 
suggesting in this manual is aniember 
of the campaign wl^o helps the group by 
focusing the group's energy on its goals 
and the work needed to achieve them. A 
successful campaign will have more than one 
leader. In fact, a successful campaign devel- 
ops' shared leadership. Shared leadership 
creates more group unity and strength. Ex- 
amples of sharing group leadership are:' 

• Help group decision-making by identi- 
fying the steps you need to take and the 
questions you need to answer. • " ^ 

• Manage ^roiip discussion so that it 
builds toward making a decision. 

• Bring the group to decision when you 
feel it is time. • . 

• Monitor and heljp group process by in- 
tervening in it when necessary. 

• Help build leadership by encouraging 
others to develop leadership skills. 

Every campaign provides leadership oj5- 
portunities: make sure to share them. And it 
is not only possible but desirable to share 
these responsibilities. 



Having identified leadership opportuni- 
ties and received campaign volunteers for 
these positions, you need to support your 
leaders. Being a leader in a campaign is like 
being the captain of an athletic team. The 
captain is both a member of the team—a 
peer with the other members — and the 
leader — helping the team focus on being a 
winner. To do this effectively, the leader 
needs team me.nbers'who are willing to work 
together and follow the leader's guidance. 

A campaign leader has major personal 
'responsibility. Joan Flanagan in her book. 
The Successful Volunteer Organization^ gives 
some useful advice to leaders: \ 

• You don?t have t6be perfect. Start with a 
reasonable assessment of who you are. 

, • Don't be afraid to try something new or 
risky. 

• Do it NOW. * / 

• Have fun. 

• Set up support systemis for yourself as 
well as for your volunteers. ^ 

• Never work alone. Trust the group pro- 
cess and it will build trust. , 

• Don't be afraid to ask for help. If you 
lack certain skills find someone else who 
has them or who can le^d you to someone 
who has them. 

• Start by askinglor the very best people 
to help you. , 

• Start working on program even as you 
organize. 

• Plan for bringing iri money from the very 
beginning. 



Motivate Group Members ' 



We have found several methods to keep- 
group members* involved: 

• Let campaign-'workers decide the work 
best suited to them." 

• Design tasks that are useful to the cam- 
paign and meaningful to the workers. 

• Insure equal participation in meetings. 
' • Divide tasks fairly. 

• Perform routine, tedious tasks in small 
groups. ^ ' • 

' 1 O • 



Let Campaign workers decide on 
' tbe work best suited to them* 

People who become involved in a. com- 
munity advocacy campaign usually have one 
central conviction: they believe involvement 
serves riot' only ^thcir self-interest but the 
community's best interests. Througjiout the 
ciyp)aign,workers^willbe asking themselves 
whether" they feel the campaign is serving 
both these interests well. This is an uncon- 
scious and natural process. Your chances for 
a successful campaign increase when you 
allow participants themselves to decide the 
best involvement for herself/himself. Every^ 
one wanti to have her/his talents used in the 
Jjest possible manner. Each person is best 
qualified to^ecide^what that shouldrbe. j 

'^ry to design tasks useful to the 

campaign and nfieaningful to the 

workers."' ' ' C 

In an advocacy camps^n, as in niost 
work, thl work itself is the sm)ngest motiva- 
tor. Everyone in the campaign nec;^s to feel 
her/his work on the cam^gn is useful to the 
campaign as well^as me^ingful to them. in 
some way. -^J/^ 

Insure equal participation in 
• meetingsi. 0 . 

'' Campaign workers also need to feel that 
they have an equal right to^ panicipate in 
meetings and other group activities. You will; 
find that many of the techniques recom- 
mended in this manual promote participa- 



tion by everyone, such as the biainstorm 
technique to get out everyone's iddlts. When 
you arc managing meetings) it is your job to 
encourage each person to contribute. ^Meet- 
ings that are showcases for oiily a few 
^members discourage attendance and de-^ 
crease motivation ^to work on tasks outside 
the meetings. 

• "c ■ 

Divide tasks fairly. 
. Generally, you and your co-workers will 
decide together bow to divide up the work, 
k Jf the- separate task? have already been 
\ identified before a work meeting, be sure to 
. explain who dividedthe tasH;s, and why. Also 
give everyone &cbancc to change any part of 
the scheduling they fed needs to be changed* 
Sometimes you will have a campaign 
where a few workers arc willing to take on 
more' than thefir fair share of the workload. 
They need' appreciation but restraint. 
Spreading the work around insures th6 rich- 
est mix and helps guarantee motivation of all 
members. 

Perform rot^^e, tedious tasks 
in small groups.- ^ 
Every campaign has its share of routine, 
tedious jobs-^the **nccessary evils** or 
- "scutwork" of the campaign! To rescue such 
tasks from tedium, arrange to do them 
^ in small groups, perhaps with a pot- 
luck supper. Doing them together makes the 
« work more fun. 
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Management 
and Planning in Groups 



Managing and planning in an advocacy 
campaign use some of the same basic tech- 
niques used in business or public life, but 
you will find there are differences. For ex- 
ample, more people are involved in impor- 
tant decision-making, which requires more 
democratic processes. Also, because more 
people help make decisions, more people 
need to feel responsible for the overall 
campaign. 

This chapter discusses some basic man- 
agement and planning concepts and tools 
that are useful at every phase in the 
campaign. 

• Making decisions in groups. 

• . Developing group goals and objectives, 

• Managing group meetings. 

• Planning in groups. 

• Evaluating progress in groups. 

This "how to" information is very basic. 
Check the resource list at the end of this 
chapter if you want to develop further your 
skills. 



Making Decisions in Groups 

Every campaign requires making hundreds 
of decisions. If a campaign does not have a 
good decision-making process it can run 
aground. There are a few classic symptoms 
of a weak decision-making process: 

• long, exhausting meetings where nothing 
important is resolved; 

• "deciding by committee" in which no 
one feels much stake in or much satisfac- 
tion with thejdecisions; 

• takeovers in the decision-making pro- 
cess whefc one or two people make all 
the niajS^ecisions, virtually alone; 

• decisions are made but somehow never 
carrieid out. 

A good decision-making process is both 
effective and efficient. Effective decision- 
making means you decide what needs to be 
done and how to do it based on your cam- 
paign's goal. Efficient decision-making 
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"Decide 
Who Decides" 



means usiiig your time and energy only to 
the extent necessary to reach good decisions. 
You can use the following criteria as a yard- 
stick. Good decisions are: 

• Decisions that support tfie campaign*s 
overall goal. 

• Decisions that a majority^ of the cam- 
paign workers agree with. 

© Decisions, that almost all workers can 
support even if they did not originally 
agree with the decision. 

• Decisions that get carried out. 

• Decisions that everyone in the campaign 
understands. 

• Decisions based on input from the peo- 
ple most directly affected by them. 

• Decisions that make sense in terms of the 
campaign's overall plan and design. 

To develop an effective and efficient 
decision-making process for your campaign, 
you need to answer tl\^ fo\lowing six 

questions. 

' \ 

Who decides who decides? 

Where does the final decision-making 
authority rest? We recommend that your 
Steering Committee has final authority. 
They should make the policy decisions for 
the campaign. They also authorize the stand- 
ing committees and task forces to make deci- 
sions in specific areas of responsibility. (For 
specific responsibilities of the Steering 
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Committee, see the section on "Transiti 
from Core Group to Steering Committc 
at the end of Chapter 3, "Designing 
Campaign.") 

Which decisions arc made by the 

group as a whole? 

This question covers the entire campai 
as well as each standing committee or t 
force. Each group must decide which de 
sions you will make as a group, and wh 
can be left up. to responsible individuals. 

For example, the Publicity Commit 
may decide that the whole commiijce ^ 
make the decisions on major publicityicii 
ties, such as press conferences, while; a v 
unteer to write a press release can decide 
wording for that release. 

How will the group iriake decisio 
together? 

There ^re three basic choices: 
Consensus decision-making invo. 
trying to reach a decision which all meml 
can agree with and support. Cbnset 
decision-making can be a very good wa; 
make decisions which have a long-term 
pact on the group. However, you will fir 
a time- and energy-consuming mett 
Consensus decis on-making also becoi 
more difficult the larger the group is. 
suggest reserving it for the major^decisi 
where loyalty from every memt}er of 
group is vital to carrying out the decisio 
Majority voting is the mo^t comi 
decision-makingprocess used. Majority^ 
' ing is an efficient method for making d 
sions in large. groups. You may also war 
Use majority voting in small groups to it 
minor decisions, such as the next mee 
date. 

Modified voting is the method wl 
we reconunend for most dccision-mak 
Modified voting combines some of the 
aspects of both of the otl^er t^vo meth 
and avoids their pitfalls. It is a good met 
nism for incorporating all opinions aboui 
choices under consideration. Once the d 
sion is made, everyone tends to be more 1 
to it. Modified voting also minimizes 
feeUng that there are "right" and "wro 
answers sometimes experienced in maj< 
voting. 

Each subgroup must decide for i 
whether to operate by consensus, maj< 
voting, or modified voting, and when. W 
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everA^ou do, the basic issue is to oaake deci- 
sions effectively and efficiently. 

/hat decisions are to be made by ' 
individuals in the campaign? 

What decisions will the campaign coor- 
dinator make? The committee chairs? You 
will find times when group decision-making 
is neither possible or helpful. For instance, 
in a Steering Committee meeting ynv may' 
decide together to launch a recruitment 
drive that includes pubUcity, The Publicity 
Committee chair would have to agree to 
produce a press release by a certain date. 
S/he and the entire Steering Committee 
would find it av/kward to go back to her/his 
committee before making that decision. 
Other times s/he may have difficulty calling 
the group together. 

Since so miich of a campaign's vitality 
depends on mutual trust, try to Work out 
from the start what decisions particular peo- 
ple can make alone. If you face up to this 
issue in the beginning, we can guarantee that 
the campaign wilLrun more smoothly. The 
feeling among individual decision-makers 
that they have some support and some limits 
will cut down on both indecision and inap- 
propriate decision-making. 

One final suggestion to those makiing de- 
cisions alone: try to poll others in your group 
whenever possible. As one seasoned com- 
munity activist said to us, "I don't like^mak- 
'^^ig decisions alone. Sooner or later my luck 
wilLruid^out and I'll make a bad decision. 
Then everyone pays." 



i< 



vHow are individuals to m^^^e 
decisions? 

As suggested above, we strongly encour- 
age individuals to poll members of their 
groups to get input into decisions. Also, after 
making a decision, the individual should re- 
port the decision, why s/he msde it, and 
what has to be done to carry it out. 

What is a sound process to follow 

in making decisions? 

Clarify exaaly what the necessary deci- 
sion is: be as specific as possible. 

Gather information relating to the deci- 
sion so that yofi and the group can niake ari 
informed choice. , 

Analyzc/tTnd discuss the decision and its 
background information fully. 

Identify and analyze alternative options. 



Select the best action from among the 
alternatives. 

One final note: once a person or group 
has made a decision, something must be 
done to carry it out. All too often a group will 
end a meeting without agreeing on who is 
doing what and when. If Y^^ keep in mind 
that you are not finished until you have car- 
ried out your decision, you can avoid tliis' 
common pitfall* 



Deveioping Goals and Activities ? 

Chapter 1 contain^a^eat deal of informa- 
ti<jp about devel^^Ping a specific goal for your 
campaign. At this point we need to discuss 
goals in a broader way. 

A goal is something you are trying to 
achieve. Goals comq different sizes: long- 
range, naiddle-i^iige, and short-range. For 
example, the long-range goal of yourientire - 
campaign might be to increa^ the gradua- 
tion requirements from one year of math to 
two. A middle-range goalnjiight be to pubK- 
j:izc.the kick -off of the campaign. | Short- 
range goals are the very concrete oiUcomes 
which you feel you must achieve in order to 



"Goals Come in 
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reach your middle-range goal. Per example, 
the short-range goals for publicizing the 
campaign might be: 5. 
L • to have print reporters from at least one 
of the two n\ajor papers and two of the 
smaller papers at the pr^ss conference; 

• to have at least 'one television station 
cover the press conference on the eve- 
ning news. 

An activity^ whatever ^vent or action 
you take to reach that goal. For example, 
suppose you decide to hold a press confcyr- 
ence to publicize the start of the campaign. 
This is the activity or means by which you 
reach your goal. Other possible activities. to 
publicize the campaign might be issuing a 
press release, stajging a rally, or holding a 
town meeting. 

To* summarize: ^, 
o A goal is something you are^trying to 

achieve. 

• An activity is something you do. 

You set goals to give'^our actions a pur- 
pose. You act in order toxeach a goal. Go^s 
and activities are thp two halves of a whole. 



Go^ls and Objectives 

You may encounter; professl6nal rdSnagers, founda- 
tion, social service or government agency personnel, or 
your own school district representatives who use the' 
terms goals and objectives. At times you may need to 
explain'your campaign in these terms, particularly if you 
are applying foY a grant. For this reason, we are offering a 
basic definition of these two terms. 

A goal IS|^a general statement of what you are trying to 
achieve. l\isthepurpose. or the reason far the actions you 
take. Applied to ouc example, the goal of the press 
conference would be "to publicize the kick-off of the 
campaign." An objective is a more specific statement of 
the concrete results or outcomes you ^re working to 
achieve. Having ^t' least one reporter from a >major 
newspaper and two reporters from smaller f>apers at the 
press conference *ls an example of an objective. 
Objectives are what you hope to accomplish. An activity is 
what you do to accomplish your goals and objectives. For 
any major activity you*will have a geneVal goal and several 
specific objectives. 

In the final analysis, our advice is: use whatever feels 
most comfortable and is rfiost clear to you and to others. 
f 
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Managing Group Meetings 

Group meetings have three basic purposes: 

• to share information; 

• to reach decisions; and 

• to do particular jobs (stuffing envelopes, 

analyzing data, etc.) , , 

Just as with any other campaign activity* 
meetings ough^ to have goals. The bcjst meet- 
ings are the ones wherc*everyone knows why 
they are there and what needs to be accoca" 
plished. Here are our suggestions for good 
. meeting management: 

To prepare for the meeting beforehand: 

• Identify the goal or goals of the meeting- 

• Thjiiik^jiirough decisions that your group 
needs to make at this time, or other work 
that you heed to accomplish. 

• Select*^a facilitator, and a place and txoie 
for the meeting. I 

• Build an agenda. The chapter on desigO" 
ing a campaign has scveraKmodel agen- 
das. We suggest listing qxiy decisions to 
be made and estimating how long each 
item will take. It's frustrating to be uH- 

. able to finish your work because a meet- 
ing is too short — or to sit in a meeting 
where time is being filled up. 

• Distribute , the agenda in>advancc, if 
possible. 

• Identify equipment and materials need- 
ed for the meeting and figure out who is 
to get them. 

• Put the agenda up on a large piece of 
paper at the front of the meeting room* 
so that all can refer to.it during the 
meeting.. 

The meeting planner (or planners) car- 
ries out all these tasks. 

Just bejfore the meeting: 

• The meeting faciUtator arrives eatjy to 
'hand out the agenda and set up the meet- 
ly ing room. 

* • Bring all necessary equipment and mate- 
rials to set up the room in advance. 

During the meeting: 

• The facilitator starts the meeting on 
time, regardless of whether everyone is 
present. This way participants learn that 
people are expected to be on time,^aod 

1 b:j 
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the facilitator keeps her/his **contra^t" 
with the participants. 

• If not more than 25 people, and in a 
group where people are new to each 
other, the group should introduce every- 
one by going briefly around the room. 

• The facilitator asks for a volunteer time- 
keeper and a volunteer notetaker, or re- 
corder. If there is a flip chart, the re- 
cordei^should write important notes on 
the chart so that everyone can see them 
at the front of the room. 

• The facilitator reviews the agenda itehi, 
by item. At the end of this review, s/he 
calls for changes or additions. The 
changes or additions are noted on the 
large agenda posted at the front of the 
rpom. 

• Read the minutes from tlje last meeting. 

• The facilitator then proceeds through 
the agenda. 

• If time runs out on an agenda item be- 
fore the work is complete, the facilitator 
should ask the group what it wants>^to do. 
The group can take additional time from 
another item - or malce the meeting 
longer. Or the group may table the item 
for another meeting and move on 
through the agenda. 

Just before closing the meeting, your 
group needs to evaluate its accomplish- 
ments during that meeting. This should 
always be built into the agenda. The eval- 
uation can be simple*, just identify ways 
that the meeting could have been im- 
proved and ways that it went well. 

• The meeting concludes with an an- 
- nouncement of themext meeting or ac- 
tivity of the group. Include time, date 
and location. 

• The meeting should end on time. This is 
another way the facilitator -keeps her 
contract with the participants in the 
meeting. It is polite to thank everyone 
for coming and working together. Often 
people expect the facilitator to do this,: 

To follow up the meeting: 

• Clean up the meeting room. 

• Return borrowed equipment or mate- 
rials. 

• The notetaker shoujd re-read her/his 
notes to be sure that s/he has everything 
needed to prepare tKe minutes. 

• The facilitator should confer with the 
. group planning the meeting to assess 



how succ^sful the meeting- was. Were 
the goals of the meeting met? 
t\^^:j^ who is planning the next 



Decide 
meeting 



* A meeting should be rup so that every-^ 
one leaves feeling their time was well-^ptent 
and they are glad they decided to conle. Tak- 
ing part in the discussion and decision-mak- 
ing is a very important part of feeling satis- 
fied. So, while you ^\ i^nt to get through you£ 
agenda on time, you ai<io need to encourage 
everyone to take part. ' 

,Many of the techniques in this manual, 
such as brainstorming and modified voting, 
are designed to bring out participation. As 
the facilitator, you can also ask quiet group 
members what they think. Or, if you have a 
high-energy group you can prevent rtin-on 
discussions by setting a time limit. This 
helps everyone balance the need to offer 
ideas against tlfe need to include other peo- 
ple's ideas. 

The facilitator, notetaker and timekeeper 
roles should rotate among group members to 
'help develop leadership. Also, people tend to 
be more committed to groups they help 
manage. 



"The Meeting 
Facintator 
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^nnlng In Groups 



Chapter 3 describes the details of planning 
your campaign. In thi^ secfton we want to 
cover planning in general^. 

Planning^ as we have said before, is a way 
to define the product or dutcome of a^ effort 
and to outline the prcicess your group will 
use to get .there. 

Planning basically encompasses the six 
elements called *'the 5 Ws and an H:" ^ 

• Why — the ^statement of 'purpose, the 
long-range goal. 

• What — what is to be done, the objec- 
tives, or middle- and short-range goals. 

. • Who — who is to be involved, who is to 
\Cork with whom, ' ' ^ 

• When — when does the plan begin, what 
happens together, when is a given pro- 
ject or plan complete. 

• Where— where in the campaign is the 
focus of the activities. 

• How — how will you accomplish tasks 
and activities— methods, processes, pro- 
cedures, techniques to be used. 

The planning process used in Chapter 3 
has all the steps of a basic planning process: 

1 . Define the problem. 

2. Set the goals and objectives. 

3. Choose among alternate strategies. 

4. Prepare for carrying out the plan. 

5. Monitor progress. ■ 

6. Evaluate the outcome and the planning 
, process. 



TherifMP^s^oupie of planning tools you 
may find helpful. One' is the workplan 
format we used in designing a can^paign. 
This is helpful for working out the details of 
mounting complex.aitivities. (For a sample 
workplap, see page 40 in Chapter 3, 
"Designing a Campaign.") 

The other is a b&sic planning diagram* 
Those of you who are more visual will find 
this idol appealing. ^ basic planning 
diagram helps you see where certain tasks 
and activities must be carried out simul- 
taneously. In the example shown below, 
tasks 3 and 4 must be done simultaneously. 



Evaluating Progress In Groups 

Evaluation is a distinct professional field. 
We urge you not to skip this step because • 
you're not an evaluation expert. 'We know 
that even the word "evaluation" is a little 
intimidating. People, don't use it in their 
everyday lives. But, just as with making poli- 
cy, people have been "conducting evalua- 
tions" in their everyday lives long before 
therfe were experts to give it a fancy name. It 
just means figuring out in a systematic way 
whether your plan worked. . 

Depending on the needs of ^^your cam- 
paiign, you can evaluate progress in your 
groups in two ways: informally and formally. 

Informal evalitation is usually a sim- 
ple discussion about what has gone well and 
what needs improvement in .a particular 
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meeting, task, or activity. An informal eval- ^ 
nation should occur every time a group 
meets. : ^ 

Formal evaluation looks at both the 
results — the outcome—of group work, and 
•the prdcess whereby the group achieved 
those results. An outcome evaluation focuses 
on the intended and unintended results from 
the campaign. It also addressees the quality 
and impact of those outcomes. Aprocess eval- 
uation focuses on the ways in which you 
designed, developed, carried out, and com- 
pleted your campaign. It also discusses the 
Effectiveness, efficiency and success of that 
process. 

Informal evaluation, used at the end of 
meetings, provides a list of successful and^ 

' unsuccessful occurrences . in the meeting. 
The notetaker lists both these t^o categories 

'on' large flip chart paper'at the front of the 
room. . / 

Whenever the campaign holds a public 
event such as a press conference or fundrais- 
er, planners should have a similar evaluation 

' session afterwards. This is very valuable in- 
formation for improving |he success of your 
campaign activities. Such information also- 
motivates campaign workers by giving credit 
and recognition for work well done, as well 
as by setting higher standards to shoot for. 

Foritial. evaluation provides a ^olid 
groundwork for a large camp^gn, increases 
the chances of campaign effectiveness, and 
establishes data that can be an asset in dis- 
cussing the campaign with funders and other 

^. parts of the community that appreciate more 
detailed information, A formal evaluation 
caii also be a strong springboard for your" 
next campaign. 

Early in the development of the cam- 
paign, the Steering Committee needs to de- 
cide how it will conduct a formal evaluation 
of the overall campaign. Se veral members of 
the Steering Committee may want to take on 

, primary responsibility for the evaluation. 
' The Steering Committee can use the fol- 
lowing steps to develop and carry out a for- 
mal evaluation: 

Step 1: 

Decide on the outcomes the evaluation 
should cover. Outcomes may include reports 
you pubjish, press conferences you hold, 
media coverage your campaign receives, 
changes made in educational programs as a 
. result of the campaigti, etc. 



Step 2: 

Identify process areas which yobr eval- 
uation should cover. Process areas may in- 
clude how you designed«the campaign, the 
campaign planning process, how the stand- 
ing committees were developed and built, 
etc. Steps 1 and 2 can be done in a Steering 
Committee meeting or by a person or per- 
sons delegated to this task. 

Step 3: 

Brainstorm and use modified voting to 
choose the questions to ask about each out- 
come. A formal evaluation should cover your 
major goals. Did you readh them? For ex- 
ample, refer bacH to the discussion on goals 
earlier in this chapter. Did you succeed in 
getting reporters from at least one of the^ 
major newspapers and two of the smaller 
papers at that press conference? Was your 
press conference carried on at least one of the 
local television news programs? For areas 
with no prior goals, ask yourselves questions 
that quantify what yovrdid do. Fo? example, 
how many, letters did you generate about 
that proposed school budget? : ' 

Step 4: 

Brainstorm and delect, using" modified 
voting, questions about each process which 
you want ta evaluate. Ag^in, refer back to 
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your original plans. Did you carry them out 
the way you thought you would? If not, what 
was different? 

Step 5: 

Decide how you will gather, analyze and 
summarize the data. This can be as simple as 
convening a meeting and discussing the 
quesuons together.^ Some other suggestions 
for simple data collection are: asking people 
outside the campaign what they thought of it 
(for example, reporters, school board, 
members', or the school administration); 
quantifying your productivity by coundng 
up how many press releases you Tssued, how 
many articles appeared, how many reports ' 
you mailed out, how many school board 
meetings you attended, how many members 
of the campaign came to tho^ meetings, and 
so on. 

Step 6: 

Carry out your plans for gathering, 
summarizing and analyzing the data. 

Step 1% ' 

Follow through on your plans to use the 
evaluation to shape your next actions. 



Planning, for a'bhange 

By Duane Dale and Nancy Mitiguy. © 1978, 
Citizen Involvement Training Ppoject.^Unj- 
versity of Massachusetts, Room 225, School 
of Education, Amherst, MA 01003, (413) 
545-2038. 88 pages, $6.00. 

Contahris a brief chapter on evaluation, 
along with discussions of basic planning 
steps and techniques. / ^ 

Resource Annual for a Living Revolution 

By Virginia Coover, Ellen Deacon, Charles 
Esser, and Christopher Moore^ ® 1977, 
Movement for a New Society, 4722 Balti- 
more Avenue, Philadelphia, PA 19143. $7.95 
plus ^.00 for postage and handling. 

One of the best collections of a variety of 
techniques for working cooperatively in 
groups. Excellent information on facilitat- 
ing meetings. 



Resources 



Building United Judgment: 
A Handbook For Consensus 
Decision Making 

By Michel Avery, Brian Auvine, Barbara 
^treibel, and Lonnie Weiss. © 1981, Center \ 
for Conflict Resolution, 731 State Street, v 
Madison, Wl 53703. $5.00plus$1.13for post- 
age and handling. . ^ 

One of the best guides availably any- 
where on making decisionsin groUps— both 
the issues and the processes. ^ 



Tactics and Techniques of 
Community Practice 

Fred M. Cox and Jack Rothman, editors, 
© 1977, F.E. Peacock Publishers, Inc., 
Itasca, IL 60143, 441 pages. $14.95. 

Discusses the various models of evalua- 
tion and explains how to choose the one 
appropriate for you. 
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Troubleshooting 
Common Group Problems 



This chapter focuses on four common group 
problems you may experience in your 
campaign: ^ 

• failure to meet commitments; 

• internal conflicts; 

• fragmentation; and 

• burnout.- 

Hopefully your campaign will not expe- 
riende any of these problems. However, ex- 
perience shows that they are common in 
community-based advocacy campaigns, and 
forewarned is forearmed. Any of these prob- 
lems, or combinations of them', present a 
dual challenge to your campaign: to recog- 
nize that there. 15 a problem; and to solve or 
manage th^ problem so that it does not dam- 
age your^mpaign. It is even possible to 
manage the protjlem so that it strengthens 
your campaign and the affected group. 



Failure To Meet Commitments 

This is probably the most common problem 
in groups. Whether the difficulty is with one 
person, one conmiittee, or the entire cam- 
paign, this problem can be minimized by 
dQing two things from the beginning: 



Qearly spell out each person's commit- 
ment and specify how much time each 
task should take. 

Plan the overall campaign as well as the 
work of committees and task forces. 
With good planning you can distribute 
the workload equitably and comfortably 
among campaign v^orkers. 



However, often a group will take on more 
work than it has person-power to accomjplish ' 
' in the established time-frame. This is usually 
the root of problems in meeting commit- 
ments.. If your problem is too much wor^-o 
and too little tin^, then the group can either 
scale down the work or spread out the time 
frame, 'or both. Accomplishing work in a 
timely fashion is vital to the sense of accom- 
plishment in a group as ^vell as to the effec- 
tiveness of the campaign. * 

A group may have one ot,r several people 
who, with ail the goodwill in the>world, just 
seem imable to fulfill' commitments they 
make to the group. This will show up as the 
group monitors its progress, or .as it infor- 
mally evaluates what is going well and what 
can be improved. Sometimes people having 
difficulties^ meeting commitihents will real- 
ize why and^'^brrect the situation themselves . 
Often people arc already over-codimittcd 
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"Too Much 
Work. 

Too Little Time" 



and cannot say no when asked, to do some- 
thing. The group can urge such people to 
scale down commitments and can give them 
support for saying no when they are 
o ver-com mitted . 

Despite all your best efforts, you may 
have one or several people who continue to 
have problems in meeting commitments. 
The important thing to remember is that you 
do not want their problems to.damage the 
campaign, but probably you also don't want 
them to drop out of the campaign. A good 
strategy is for someone in the^group to have a 
low-key, private discussion with that person 
(or persons): You can describe the results of 
. their inability to meet commitments and tell 
thentthat the group would like to help. One 
good ^oJ^ution is to team up that person (or 
persons) with others so they do not have sole 
responsibility for getting something done on 
their own. 



Internal Conflicts ' 

Conflict- is a natural and necessary part of. 
any groupteffort. It can be a creative force, 
fostering^iange and growth. The challenge 




isi' to recognize and manage conflicts so they 
add to rather than absorb the energy of the 
campaign. * \ 

Disagreements are not conflicts. Disf 
agreements are just differences of opinion 
with which people feel comfortable and 
which don't harm the relationship between 
the. people who disagree. A conflict is a 
struggle between 'different positions or 
orientations which has a hostile aspect that 
eventually harms the relationship between 
those in conflict. 

' Groups have two common respoi^ses to 
^conflict which prevent them from realty rec- 
ognizing the conflict and deaU»g^ith it: 
avoiding and smoothing. Avoiding con- ' 
flict happens when those who have the con- 
flict try to ^void each other and the conflict; 
the groug also refuses , to acknowledge the 
conflict. Over tfme this is a poor strategy. 
Avoiding hampers full discussion of options, 
which is an important part of niaking 
decisions. , . 

Smoothing is also an ineffective strategy 
for conflict management! When smoothing, 
everyone in a group tries to emphasize the 
common areas of agreement or past har- 
mony, rather than facing the current areas of 
conflict. The conflict is bound to continue 
cropping up until some Jdnd of real resolu- 
tion is reached. 

Three other conflict management strate- 
gies have varying ranges of effectiveness. 

1 Forcing is the first of these. One party to 
the conflict or the group forces one side to 
giye in to the other side. A frequent result of 
this strategy is the losing side will leave the 

group and the campaign. 

■ i r" • 

CompromtsfM^ is a more desirable con- 
flict management strategy in which the par- 
tics in conflict bargain to get what they want. 
' Since it is a compromise, no one gets exactly 
what he or she wantts from tb^ situation: both 
go away dissatisfied. This can be an effective 
strategy for a limited, fairly new conflict. 
However, compromise may be inadequate in 
the long rUn if the root conflict -is not 
resolved. 

Formal Conflict Resolution, There 
arc many confli9t resolution techniques for 
dealing with major internal conflicts which 
have been developeiUby organization and 
management experts. They all take off from 
the basic problem-solving process which we 
have already outlined: . , / 
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• Defiile the problem or conflict, 

• Analyze the problem or conflict. 

• Identify the cau^e of the problem or 
conflict. 

• Identify and assess possible solutions. 

• -Selea the solution. 

• Carry out the solutipn. 

• Monitor and assess the effectiveness of 
^ * the solution. ^ 

There is not enough room in this manual to 
do justice to these specialized technique^. 
The Leadership Handbook that supplements 
this manual does spell out a conflict resolu- 
tion process in more detail. And in addition, 
we have picked out some of the best books on 
the topic for community^based organiza- 
tions. If you are facing a major confUct, we 
suggest turning to the resource list at ^e end 
of this chapter, ' 

However, the bottom line is this; try to 
deal with problems ^d conflicts as soon as 
tliey come to light, and as thoroughly ,as 
possible. Thjs helps prevent larger problems 
or conflicts. -If you follow the manual's 
advice on sharing decision-making and in- 
vesting in planning, we think major conflicts 
will be rare. 



Fragmentation 



Fragmentation occurs as a result of poor 
coordination. Ypu can help prevent frag- 
mentation of your campaign by good plan- 
ning. However, even with good plarming' 
you may have difficulty keeping everything 
coordinated and connected; especially in a 
large, complex campaign. 

This problem is easy to spot by the fol- 
lowing warning signals: • 

• Different parts of a campaign fail to do 
their part for another part of the 
campaign. 

• Different p^s of the campaign carry 
out activities in actual conflict with each 
other. 

Campaign workers b&gm to identify very 
strongly with their part of the campaign 
and feel'negativeiy about the campaign 
as a whole. - 



The best strategy for dealing with frag-- 
mentation is to hold an internal meeting of 
everyone involved. The meeting would 
focus on improving coordination and coop- 
eration in the campaign. It would have three 
goals: . >^ 

• To give everyone a chance to vent their 
feelings about how the campaign has be- 
come fragmejued and why. 

• To Involve everyone in identifying ways 
' to improve and strengthen coordination. 

• To get everyone to commit to making the 
necessary changes to improve campaign 
coordination. ' 

To discuss the first goal in a group larger 
than twelve or so, you may want to break into 
smaller groups so that everyone has a chance 
to share their feelings. Have each small 
group report back to the large group a sum- 
mary of their group's discussion. 

For the second and third goals, you need 
to stay in the large group and use the follow- 
ing process: 

• Identify through brainstorming ways in 
which coordination can be improved. 

• Discuss the feasibility of each of the 
ways identified. 

• Selea specific aaions through mcdified 
voting to strengthen coordination. y^J 



"Good Planning 
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• Suinmarize the actions you have chosen 
to take and get Hrm individual and group 
commitments to carry out the actions. 

The meeting should last no longer than 
two or three hours. Ideally you would spend 
1/2 hour to 3/4 hour^ the first goal. The 
rest of the time you would spend on the other 
two goals. 



become more efficient, or to any other sug- 
- gestcd activities for building enerjgy, intcriest 
andcommi^enit, then some basic problem- 7 
solving is in order. It's time ro. disco vercx- 
actly what is diminishing youf focus in the 
grpup. You may want to use the process 
outlined in the section on conflict resolution. 
Buried KTonflicts can be a real cause for Rag- 
ging energy, interest and commitment. ' - 



Burnout 



Resources 



Btfmout is a popular phrase for the feeling in 
either individuals or i jroiips that they no 
longer have the energy for or interest in what- 
ever they are doing. One big i^ason for bum-' 
out is th^t the campaign is rarely # 1 on 
anyone's list of priorities. Family, a job, or 
school are nearly always ahead of it. How-^ 
ever, by defmition a campaign needs a lot of 
time and energy, • ' 

Ideall;;, if you distribdte^the work fairly, ^ 
you have planned well, and you make sure to 
have fun together^ burnout won't be a prob- 
lem for your camj^&ign, 
J However, you need to be on the alert for 
signs of burnout. If your campaign or a 
group in yoTltr campaign experiences a slump 
in energy, interest o» commitment, you can 
do certain things to rekindle these qualitips. 

First, you can take it up directly, T^lk 
about feeling burned out and identify what 
you can do or avoid that would really make 
yoji feel and work better. Figure ou^ whether 
you can modify your plans to incorporate - 
burnout treatments without damaging the s 
campaign. Although stretching out the time 
frame of the campaign is only one option,*'iw 
is certainly preferable to succumbing to 
burnout. Another option is to find ways to 
worfcnbiore efficiently. 

You can also plan some strictly enjoyable 
non-campaign activity that>^uld let you get 
together and enjoy each other's company 
without the constant pressure of the cam- 
paign. This could be as simple as a picnic, a 
.day trip, or a party. We all necS rewards for 
wtfrkii^g hard. In a long, intense campaign 
everyone need^ some relief before the cam- 
paign is over* Whatever you decide should 
be fun, lots of fun. 

Finally, if your group doesn't seem to 
respond to parties, plans to cut down, to 



A Mahuat for Group FacllltatoiTG . 
Center fbr Conflict Resolution. 1977, 
available from the Center for Conflict Peso-, 
lutiqn, 7i31 State Street, Madison, Wl 53703. 
$4.50 plus $1.13 for postage and handling. 

. Outstanding information on cpnflict re- 
solution in groups and on facilitating group 
meetings. Especially good problem solving 
and troubJeshootirfg information. 

... . ( • \ 
. Making ChahgG: A Guide to 
Effectivaneso In Groups ^ 
By Eileen Guthrie, Warren Sam Miiler, and 
Wiliiam (ptimberg/^ 1978, Interpersonal 
Communications Programs, Inc., ^00 Clif- 
ton Avenue, Minpeapolis, MN 55403, (612) 
-871-7388. 199 pps. $6.95. Trainer^s guide, 95 
pps. $5.95. y ' w - 

Cdmmr\s^ good basic chapter on the 
role of conflict, subtitled; ''Using Terision 
Creatively." TJiey have published a trainer's 
manual that goes with the book. With the 
.mantiaf you can design VotK-own training 
*events. >.*' • 
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Building Coalitions 



This chapter focuses on four topics about 
coalition-building: 

• Why coalition-building is important. 

• How to build a coalition. 

• How to use your coaiinon effectively. 

• How to maintain a coalition. 

Basically, a coalition is an alliance 
between groups for a specific, limited, 
usually temporary common purpose. 

In this case, the purpose is to combine 
strength and power to advance the cause of 
equal education. 

A note about working with other groups: 
some groups may work closely with your 
campaign, provide campaign workers, and 
be deeply committed to your goal. However, 
they may never join your coalition, for a 
number of reasons. ITieir group may not be 
ready to make a public commitment to the 
issues you have targeted. They may need 
approval from their board of direaors which 
will not meet until late in the campaign. 
They may have a division of opinion within 
their organization but feel enough interest in 
the issue to provide energy and help. In any 
case, if you want to work with a group like 
this, by all means accept their help even if 
tbey are not a formal coalition member. 
They can be among your staunchest 
workers. 



Why Coalition-Building is Important 



As we said in Chapter 3, "Designing ^ Cam- 
paign,** you need to combine an attitude of 
cooperation with the schools with real com- 
munity power to achieve your goals. 
Coalition-building increases the strength 
and power of each member group. A broad- 
based coalition says to the community that 
your campaign has a wide spectrum of sup- 
port. Also, a coalition need not be comprised 
of member organizations that agree with 
each other widely on other issues. The single 
focus on one issue is key to the effectiveness 
of a coalition. Finally, a coalition is tempo- 
rary. Issues you would need to resolve in an 
on-going group simply do not arise in a well- 
managed coalition. The coalition has a defi- 
nite life-span, ending with the achievement 
of the goal. It may want to continue or reac- 
tivate with a later campaign, but need not do 
so. 

A coalition increases the people power 
and organizational resources for your cam- 
paign. Coalition organizations may lend 
support in the form of people, money, in- 
formation, or contacts. 

Many organizations in your community 
may have broader' purposes and goals than 
equal education but may have clear organi- 
zational interest in the campaign*s issues. 
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Such groups are likely candidates for your 
coalition. For example, consider groups that 
are not traditionally part of equity efforts, 
such as longtime men's service organizations 
which have begun to enroll women 
members. 



How To Build a Coalition 



There are three basj<? steps in building a 
coalition: identify coalition groups? defme 
coalition membership, and contact prospec- 
tive members in a systematic way. 

Identify the groups and 
organizations diat are potential 
members of your coalition. 
As you prepared your campaign plan- 
ning, you identified groups and organiza- 
tions that are potential supporters. Chapter 
4 covers how to use. this information and 
build on it. 

Define exactly what coalition 
membership entails. 

Basically this involves two questions. 
First, what will the coalition members be 
expected to do or to contribute? Contribu- 
tions might include: adding their names to 
the list of coalition members on the letter- 
head; contributing a certain number of their 
members to work in specific tasks on the 
campaign; and contributing money to the 
campaign. You need to specify exactly what 
would Ibe expected of a coalition member 
before you make any contaa with prospec- 
tive members. 

The second question is, how will an or-^ 
ganization formally relate to the campaign? 
Thfr^ampaign structure we described in 
Chapter 8 of this seaion offers two ways an 
organization can relate to the campaign, by 
membership on the Steering Committee and 
by representation on the Advisory Board. 

Steering Committee membership. Unless 
you have a very large number of coalition 
groups, one representative from each coali- 
tion organization should sit on the Steering 
Committee. This way you can have shared 
leadership among coalition members. 

' Advisory Board representation. You may 
have organizations which want to endorse 



and support the campaign but do not want to 
be active coalition members. For example, 
local youth service agencies might serve on 
an advisory board. 

Whatever you decide, temember the coa- 
lition is fueling the campaign. If you are 
going to have coalition members relate to the 
campaign in different ways, you need to be^ 
very clear about why and how. 

Contact organizations in a 
. systematic way. 

Chapter 4 contains detailed information 
on how to recruit organizations. This section 
spells out the role of the Steering Commit- 
tee. We suggest the Steering Committee use 
a three-step approach to contacting 
organizations. 

First, . a member of the Recruitment 
Committee or the Steering Committee 
makes a phone call to the prospective coali- 
tion member to find out if their organization 
is interested in joining the campaign. 

Second, given a positive response, the 
Steering Committee sends a letter inviting 
the organization to join the coalition, and 
outlining exactly what is expected of coali- 
tion members and how they will relate to the 
campaign. 

Third, meet with the prospective new 
member. Another option is to invite the new 
coalition member to send their representa- 
tive to the next Steering Committee meeting 
or a special meeting of several organizations. 
Further, members of the Recruitment 
Committee can visit with representatives of 
the prospective coalition member group to 
discuss ways to work together. In any case, 
you need at some point to have a formal 
handshake on joining the coalition, and a 
letter of acceptance and commitment from 
the coalition group to the campaign. 



How To Use Your Coalition Effectively 

The actual role of the coalition will vary from 
campaign to campaign. You know your 
community best and can best decide the 
purposes your coalition will serve. 

Probably you will want to have the 
^'presence" of all coalition member organi- 
zations in public events such as press confer- 
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ences, public hearings, school board meet- 
ings, and workshops. Decide in exactly what 
ways the coaliticn can enhance the cam- 
paign's public image and then arrange 
events accordingly. / 

If you by-pass building a coalition, yoii 
may discover mid-way in your fact-gather- 
ing process that^/^ou need greater communi- 
ty understanding of your campaign^ Coali- 
tion organizations, in addition to their other 
functions,^an be vital to spreading the word. 

We s^iiggest that you plan to re-evaluate 
the strength of your coalition around the 
time you release the results of your research. 
Witl>^ concrete facts on hand son^e new 
groups and individuals may ^e interested, or 
you may decide you need more community 
support before you present your recom- 
mendations. 



^Your most difficult problems in the coa- 
lition may be conflicts between coalition 

/member organizations abouf issues outside 
^ the campaign itself ^ These conflicts can spill 
over into the organizations' involvement in 
the campaign. 

The coordinator (along with the coalition 
leaders) needs to keep' everyone focused on 
the campaign an^ ^g' plans. Acknowledge 
that member organizations are involved in 
other things and rightly so, but be clear that 
those issues and involvements are for their 
time outside the campaign. 

Keep in mind also that groups behave 
much as individuals do and need many of the 
same considerations! Coalition work needs 
to be divided equitaibly- Also, member or- 
ganizations need to be involved with maxi- 
mum participation and have equal access-to 
work in the campaign to feel motivated on 
behalf of the campaigj,. 



How To Maintain Coalitions 



One of the key tasks of the campaign coordi- 
nator is to keep all coahtion member organi- 
zations happy, informed, and involved. 

Remember that coalitions are temporary 
alliances of organizations for a conauion pur- 
pose. They may or may not be long-term 
relationships. Your campaign — and the coa- 
lition organizations — needs to recognize the 
clear limits of these relationships. It is also 
important to recognize that different coali- 
tion organizations may bring "competing 
agendas" to the effort. **Cx)mpeting agen- 
das** can be different approaches that groups 
find desirable, various emphases groups 
would like to put on issues, or actual defini- 
tions of what is and is not equal education. 
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Budgeting 
an(l Fimdraising 



This chapter concentrates on how to develop 
a budget and a fundraising plan. A budget 
consists of predictions or "projections" of 
campaign expenses as well &s campaign m- 
-coffic^A-budget has been described as **an 
expression of priorities." A fundraising plan 
describes how the income will be generated, 
who will raise the funds, and when the 
funds will be raised. Fundraising is essential- 
ly a selling process — selling your 'campaign 
to donors of resources. 

Budgets and fundraising plans are useful 
for even the smallest' campaign. You are 
probably familiar with this scene: an impor- 
tant mailing has to get out when someone 
s.uddenly realizes the bank account has only 
$25.32 in it. If the mailing doesn't get out, 
then no one will know about the important 
event, and so no one will come. All dig deep 
into their pockets. The mailing gets out and 
no one is ever reimbursed. 

This is a campaign management strategy 
to avoid. It typically results in three d)mam- 
ics that will hamper the campaign. First, it 
can lead to resentment, burnout and with- 
drawal by people who began the campaign 
wi;h a high level of enthusiasm. Few 
can afford to finance a campaign out of their 
own pockets. Second, it can lead to a false 
sense of ownership of the campaign, particu- 
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larly if this is the way you raise money re- 
peatedly . The people who contribute on this 
basis tend to feel more important than others 
who haven't been part of the emergency. 
' They begin to take less care to invplve others 
in decisionmaking, and gradually the cam- 
paign becomes their **baby." Third, the 
campaign's effectiveness can be diluted. If 
emergency fundraising^ doesn't work, the 
campaign timetable can be delayed, making 
it less effective. i 

Planning for expenses by. developing a 
budget and fundraising plan in advance will 
strengthen the group^'s eHCCtiveness and 
bring people closer together. Everyone will 
understand the costs of the campaign and 
will be able to make a better decision about 
what they are personally "bujang into" by 
contributing their time and energy. The 
campaign will run more smoothly because 
costs have been anticipated. . 

Usually people who enjoy figuring pre- 
cise budget projections do not enjoy the 
promotional aspects of fimdraising. De- 
pending on who volunteers for what, you can 
structure the work in two basic ways: (1) 
separate budget development and fundrais- 
ing committees, or, (2) a single planning 
conmiittee that develops a budget and a fund- 
raising plan, with a separate fundraising 
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committee that carries out the plan. We are 
assuming that you follow the first option, 
and set up a temporary conimittx^e to develop 
the budget aifd a permanent committee for 
planning and carrying out the fundraising. 

The Budget Development Committee 
will concentrate on the expense side of the 
figuring. Once they know the total needed, 
the Fundraising Comminee will figure out 
whether and how the money cap be raised: 
The two committees^ll have to work close-: 
ly together, since they may have to modify 
both the expense and income sides befor<i 
coming up with a final budget and fundrais- 
ing plan. 



&imple List of Expected Expenses 


Printing 


Covers stationery, flyers, newsletters, the 
report, and other printed materials. In- 
cludes design, typesetting, and produc- 
tion costs. 

> 


Supplies 


Office suppliesandsuppliesformeetings 
and events, such as posterboard. name 
tags, f lipcharts, coffee and refreshments, 
etc. 


Postage 


Mailing costs of press releases, letters, 
etc. 


Speaker's 


Fees for guest speakers at events and 


Fees 


forums which the campaign sponsors. 


Telephone 


Long-distance calls only. 


Travel 


Covers items such as parking, mileage, 
meals and lodging for out-of-town travel. 




Child Care 


Covers cost of hiring sitters for sympos- 




ium and training events run by the cam- 
paign. 


Miscellaneous 


Always a useful budget line; however, it 




should be a small part of the total budget. 

1 « 
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How To Develop A Budget 

Most people think of a budget as a list of 
expenses. This is only half of the story. A 
budget contains both a list of expected ex- 
penses and a list of expected income. We are 
going to oudine a process for developing 
both^for ypur campaign. ' * , 

The steps in budget development are 
'.^^imple: 

• Identify expected expenses: items which 
might cost money, such as stationery, 
postage, printing press packets, etc. 

e Itefiiize and total estimated expenses. 

• Identify sources of income and develop.a 
fundraising plan. 

• Itemize and total estimated income. 



Step 1 " 

Identify Expected Expenses 

This step is also called "developing an ex- 
pense sheet." It is extremely important to 
agree ahead of time on the categories you will 
use to group expenses, and on the kinds of 
background notes you will keep in. order to 
document how expenses were calculated. 
Set up clear categories which everyone in- 
volved in budgeting uses, keep thorough 
notes on how you developed your projeaed 
expenses, and you will create a useful budget 
document. Be careful to remember how you 
arrived at those estimates on printing costs, 
and whether the print line also included de- 
sign costs. If you lose track of your figures, 
you will probably end up tossing out the 
budget as imusable^ and all the dme you put 
into developing it will be wasted. 

Depending on your campaign, here are 
possible budget categories. We suggest that 
you decide on your final list and write them 
down with a short description of the items 
that they cover, somewhat like a glossary of 
terms as shown at left. 

Decide how to group your expenses. 
Then collea esdmates of the costs for each 
exp^n^. Don't pull numbers out of the air or 
your memory. Call local printers, supply 
' stores and so on for accurate estimates. The 
more concrete your information is, the more 
useful your budget vidll be. 

143 • 
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Step 2 



Itemize and Total Expense Estimates 



Budget categories are also called ''line 
items." Draw up k separate page of notes on, 
the costs included in each linC item. Show all 
your calculations. These are the assumptions 
upon which your budget is based. Be very 
detailed. You will almost certainly have to 
adjust the budget mid-way jchrough the 
campaign. // you don*t have detailed 
notes on your assumptions, you won*t 
be able to tell whether your predictions 
about your costs are high, low, or on 
target. 

We suggest setting up your assumptions' 
sheet like the one on page 134. This sample 
covers a possible printing budget for a 'cam- ^ 
paign. In all likelihood, printing will be your 
most expensive, complicated budget line. 

Again> you should have one sheet- or 
more for each budget line item. Once you 
h^ive developed a budget, the next step is to 
devise a plan for raising the funds to cover 
the expenses. This is the draft fundraising ^ 
plan. 



Step '3 



Identify Sources Of Income And 
Develop A Fundraising Plan 

There are three basic sources of fund^ to 
consider: 

• Foundations and corporations 

• In-kind contributions from local 
businesses 

• Events 

Raising funds from foundations and cor- 
porations is attractive because it requires 
only a small investment on your part for a 
sizeable return. The drawback with this kind 
of fundraising is that your group may have a 
hard time getting started. You may feel you 
can't do anything untijl you know whether 
you got that grant you asked for. This lund of 
psychology is obviously dangerous. But if 
you plan for it, you can avoid waiting too 
long for the check to come in. 

In-kihd contributions from local busi- 
nesses can help with some out-of-pocket 
costs, such as equipment for events and 



printing. For example, soft drink companies 
sometimes donate a certain amount of soda 
for any community activity. In one com- 
munity a local paper producer donated pos- 
, terboard to any community group that could 
©arry it aw5y. In-kind contributions will 
offset some of your costs, but they can't be 
dej)ended upon to cover all your needs. You 
will still have to raise some cash. 

Events, such as bake sales, wine and 
cheese receptions^carnivals, and so on have 
two assets. They raise rtloney which has no \J 
strings attached, as some foundation grants 
may have. They also are ways to build upon ' 
the campaign's visibility and recruit new vol- 
unteers. One big drawback is that they aite 
*;iabor-intensive." They require a lot of 
work on your 'part, and often they require 
investing some cash. If the event flops and 
you don't raise the amount you expected, 
. you can actually lose money. 

^ Once you have a complete list of expect- 
ed costs, poll the members of your group to 
collect ideas for raising the fun<is. Ideally, 
you will have a longer list than you will need. 
If not, you ne^d to begin researching possi- 
blejtrategies. You may want to ask the core 
^roup or ihe Steering Committee to give you 
more guide ice at this point. 

Several excellent books are , available 
through your' local bookstore, library, or 
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"Soft Drink 
Companies 
Sometimes 
Make Donations 
For Community 
Activities" 
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SAMPLE 



Comiminity Campaigns Budget 
Assumption §neet For Printing Expenses 



A. Assumptions 



.4. Stationery 



1. Report 

Assumes one report, lO-pages^ typeset on 
white paper, S'/z" x 11" stapled, with a colored 
cove.r. 100 copies, offset printed. We fold and 
staple ourselves. 

Typeset. $20/page by Art Designs, Inc. 

Design by S. Smith, $50. 

Print 10-pages front and back at $10.40/page 
for 100 copies by Fine Print, j;ic. 

Cover $12 for 100 copies, i / 



Typeset $20/page x 10 pages , 
Design 

Print text @ $10.40/page x 5 pp. 
Cover $12 



$^00.00 
50.00 
104.00 
V 12.00 

$366.6o 



2. Press. Releases, Press Kits / 

, Assumes 1£) press releases, 2 pages each, 10 
copieseach, xeroxed at Fine Printfor 10<^/page 

As3un^o^> 1 press kit, 5 pages, 10 copies, xe- 
roxed ar.d collated at Fine Printfor IOC/page 



10 pre«.s releases x 2 pp. each 
X 10 copses each X 10<P/page 

^ pr7:'^ii kit x 5 pp. x 10 copies 
X IOC/page 



00 



5.00 



$ 25.00 



3. flyers 

Assumes 5flyers announcing campaign meet- 
ings and events. 200 copies each a1 $7.15 per 
flyer, offset print by Fine Print 



5 flyers x $7,15 each 



$ 35J5 



free\)v 



Assumes design is done free by S. Smith. 500 
copies on white bond, bjjQe ink with 500 #10 
envelopes. $45.50 for stationery, $50.50 for 
envelopes. 



Stationery 
Envelopes 



5. Brochure 



$ 45.50 
50.50 

$ 96.00 



Assumes one brochure, 8'^" x 14" folded 
accordion-style, twonsolor ink on colored* 
paper, 500 copies, printed by Fine Print. $25 
per 100. 

Design by S. Smith, $50. 
Typesetting free by Art Designs, Inc. 



Printing $25/100x5 

Design 

Typesetting 



$125.00 
50.00 
-0- 

$175,00 



B. Summary Calculations" 



1. Report 

2. Press Releases, Kits 

3. Flyers 

4. Stationery 

5. Brochure ^ 



$366.00 • 
25.00 
^5.75 
96.00 
175.00 



$697,75 

rounded to nearest $10 = $700,oq 
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SAMPLE 
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Community Campaigns Budget 
Assumption Sheet For Income 



\ 



A. Assumptions 



Actual income ^ 

1. Checking account 

Our account currently has a balance of $85 as 
•of September 1982. 

«» 

2. Coalition member groups ' 

The three coalition member groups have 
pledged to contribute $25 each, for a total of 
$75. 

Expected Income ' 

3. Community foundation A 

We expect to raise $500 by submitting a pro- 
posal to fund the campaign to this foundation. 



6. Coalition member groups 

We expect to set a $25 memt)ership fee for 
supporting the coalition. We are expecting to 
recruit three more groups.' 



7. In-kind contributions 



Expect Fine Print to donate $200 toward print- 
ing costs. 



B. Summary Calculations 



Actual Income 

1. Checking account 

2. Coalition member groups 



$ 75.00 
75.00 

$ 150.00 



4. Corporation A 

^e expept a $100 donation from their^Qom- 
Telations program. 



5. Corporation B 

We expect a $100 donation from their com- 
munity relations program. 



Expected Income 

3. Community foundation A 

4. Corporation A 

5. Corporation B 

6. Coalition Member groups 

7. In-kind contributions V 



TOTAL 



$ 500.00 
100.00 
100.00 
75.00 
200.00 

$ 975.00 
- $1,125.00 
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through mail prder materials that contain 
detailed advice on fundraising techniques. 
The resource list at the end of this chapter 
contains some of our favorites. We suggest 
that you buy a couple of these or borrow 
tjiem from your library. Whatever ybu do, 
do not embark on ttfundraising activity you 
have never tried without seeking advice from 
spmconc wit^ experience, whether it's a per- 
son or a book. There are lots of pitfalls that 
have been well-documented by others. 



Step 4 

Itemize And Total Estiifiatec) Income 



You now have developed a draft "budget 
,and fundraising plan. The next step is to take 
your plan to the Steexing Committee for 
review and approval. At this point the 
Budget Committee'may dissolve itself and a 
new committee may form to carry out the 
fundraising. A treasurer can be appointed by 
the Steering Committee to monitoi' the 
budget and handle the accounting. The 
Fundraising Committee needs to decide 
how to carry out the fundraisipg plan. It 
should develop a workplan witH deadlines 
and assignments, just as the other 
committees do. 



This step is called ''developing an income^ 
sheet." Like the expense sheet, it is a projec- 
tion of what you expect to occur. Again, 
begin by developing a detailed assumptions 
sheet. Then draw up a supoimary sheet. Di- 
vide your assumptions' sheet into two catego- 
ries: current sources of income and expected 
sources of income. After describing the 
so^ce, state the amount you have received 
or expect to raise. A sample assumptions 
sheet for income is on page 135. 

Now plug the detailed information con- 
cerning income into tl^ summary budget, as 
follows: 



SAMPLE 




Community Camp^gns Budget 


Summary Of Expected Expenses And Income 


September, 1982 to June, 1983* 


l^lncome 




Actual 


$ 150.00 


Expepted 


775.00 

; 


TOTAL 


^ $1,125.00 

* 


Expenses 


Printing 


$ 700.00' 


Postapge 


100.00 


Supplies 


100.00 


Speaker's Fee 


125.00 


Child Care 


50.00 


Miscellaneous 


50.00 


TOTAL 


$1,125.00 



A Word About Managfing the Money ^ 
bnce You've Ftelsed It 

Talk to an accountant and the first words 
s/he will say are "internal controls." "Inter- 
nal controls" are simply procedures for div- 
iding up access to the money so that no one 
can abscond with the funds. Internal con- 
trols also help insure that expenses are re- 
viewed periodically so that the Steering 
Committee does not unknowingly spend it- 
self into insolvency. 

Intenial controls can be simple or com- 
plex. The more mo^cy and the more people 
' who have roles in creating expenses, the 
more complex the internal controls become. 
We suggest that at the very least you split up 
.the spending authority between the cam- 
paign coordinator and the treasurer and that 
you appoint two people to review income 
records. 

Give the campaign coordinator authority 
to decide when a check should be written. 
Give the treasurer authority to write the 
check. Three people should have authority 
to sign a check. Topically, the treasurer, 
president and coordinator ai^ authorized to 
sign checks. Two of the three signatures 
should be required on a check. That way two 
people must be involved in every financial 
transaction. Once a month, the treasurer 
should give a short written report to the fiill 
Steering Committee on the cimpaign^s fi- 
nances. This report should cover money 
raised (income), money spent (expenses) and 
the balance on hand (the bottom line). 

Income should be deposited promptly in 
the campaign's bank account, i^hecks should 
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.be endorsed tHe moment they are received. 
C^sh should never be left lying around m 
envelopes*waiting for a convenient moment 
to go to the bank. If the treasurer is also the 
campaign's bookkeeper, and therefore the 
person who balances the bank account^ then 
the coordinator should review the bank re- 
cords regularly. These are the most basic, 
minimum checks and balances. For more 
detailed information about how to structure 
financial decision-n;aking authority, in- 
cluding reviews," sde the resource list at the 

* end of this chapter. \ 



' Resources 



The Grass Roots Fundralsing Book 

By Joan Flanagan. © 1982, C^ntempor^ary 
Bpoks, Inc.; 180 Norjh Michigan Ave.. Chi- 
cago, IL 60601. 361 pp. $8.95 pJus $1.50 for 
pdstage and handling. 

Probably trie most useful single volume 
for community-based advocacy fundrais- 
ing.. Especially rich in advice for giving' 
events on all scales, from bingo and bake 
sales to carnivals and telethons. 

y 



/ 



The Grantmanship Center 

1031 South Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 
90015. Toll free number (800) 421-9513. 
((slot applicable to California, Alaska, and 
Hawaii. In these states dial (213) 749-4721.) 

The organization with the best resources . 
on writing grantapplrcations. If youVe plan- 
ning to raiseenough money to hire staff and 
do it up big, invest in the Grantsmanship 
Center's basic series of articles. Begin with 
"Program Planning and Proposal Writing," 
expanded version, 48 pages of clear, com- 
pact advice for $3.25. 

Other articles which are useful: 
Community Foundations: $2.00 
Exploring Corporate Giving: $2.00 
Researching Foundations I: $2.00 
How Foundations . 

Review Proposals: $2.00 
Should you decide to hire staff, the 
Grantsmanship Center also has helpful arti- 
cles on all the management issues that will 
face you: hiring staff, evaluating your pro- 
gram, keeping proper books, setting up fair 
office procedures, and so on. 
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The Successful Volunteer Organization 

ffy Joan Flanagan. © 1981,. Contemporary 
Books, Inc.. 180 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60601. 376 pp., $8.95 plus $1.50 
for postage and handling. 

Part III, "Getting Organized," contains a 
good basic discussion of budgets, financial 
reports, and audits. See»the resource list in 
Chapter lO of this manual for more on this 
excellent book. \ s ' 
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Worksheet For Setting Campaign Goals 

TASK 1 : rTASK-2^ — — TASK 3 





Affect Total 


Concretes Total 


Total 


Overall 


Problem 


Many?- Score 


Improvements? Score- 


Realistic? Score 


Score 






■» 


















\ 
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' i 


'i ^ 
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Worksheet for 



Community Groups 



Group 


Credibility 


Size 


C9ntral 


Total 
Score 


Pro/ 
Con/ 
Unknown 








y 




♦ 
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FORCE FIELD DIAGRAM #1: TTie Community 





Score/ 


Score/ 




Groups In Suppoil 


Strength of Force 


Strength of Force 


Groups Impeding 



Problem/Current Condition 
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Sample Worksheet for SchopI Leaders and Groups 



1 

School Group/Leader 


Pc^er on Issue 


Accessibility 


Total 


Pro/Con/Unknown 


L . 
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FORCE FIELD DIAGRAM #2: The Schools 



Forces Supporting Change 



Score/ 
Strength of Force 



Score/ 
Strength of Force 



Forces Impeding Change 



Problem/Current Condition 
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Worksheet for Media Outlets 



Media 


Description 


Reporter 


Contact 


Have ' 
Contact 
^ Knows 
' Issues 


No 
Contact 
Knows 
Issues 


No Contact 
Does Not 
Know 
Issues 


Biased 


















































• 








































'I ^ 










V 
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FORCE FIELD DIAGRAM #3: The Media 



Forces for Change, 



Strength 
of Force 



Strength 
of Force 



Forces Impeding Change 



Problem/Current Condition 
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FORCE FIELD DIAGRAM #4: Consolidated Community Map 





Strength 


Strength 




Forces Supporting Change 


of Force 


of Force 


Forces Impeding Change 



Problem/Current Condition 
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Strategy for Mobilizing Community Groups and Leaders 



strategy 


Does it 
build a 
coalition? 


Total 
Score 


Does it recruit 
individual 
worlcers? 


Total 
Score 
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Strategy for Mobilizing School Leaders 



strategy ;' 


Doos It build 
cooperation? 


Total 
Score- 


Does it legitimize 
the coalitlofi? 


Total 
Score 
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Draft Workplan for 
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Component 





Steps in 


Who is 


When it 




When it 


strategy 


carrying o.ut 


going to 


needs to 


Costs 


is actually 


the strategy 


(doit 


be done 




done 
















• 






i 






' i 






* 
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Campaign Calendar 
Week 1 Week 2 Week 3 Week 4 



IS 



Week 5 



Week 6 



Week 7 



Week 8 



Week 9 



Week 10 



Week 11 



Week 12 
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Why Equal Education 

|Now? 



In the old days, boys and girls grew up.,ex- 
pecting that they would have very different 
jobs as adults. In the last 20 years, however, 
there have been major changes in the way 
most Americans live. The most obvious 
change has been the enormous rise in the 
number of women who work outside the 
home for pay. 

• In October, 1981, there were more than 
42 million American women-employed, 
amounting to 43% of the nation's total 
work force. ^ 

• 66.5% of all women between the ages of 
25 and 54 are employed.^ 

• Between 1970 and 1979^nearly a million 
additional women joined^the labor force 
every year.^ 

The greatest increase has been in the 
number of married women who work out- 
side their homes. 

• In 1947, 20% of all married women 
worked outside the home. By 1980, half 
of all married women living with their 
husbands were in the labor force."* 

• In 1981, 56% of married women with 
children under 18 and 48% of married 
women with children under 6 were 
working at paid jobs.^ 

• There were over 6Q million families in 
America in 1981. Only 7 rhillion, 1 1%, 
consisted of a mother at home with 
children and a father the sole bread- 
winner.^ 

• A typical young woman getting her first 
job at 18 can expect to work for 34 years 
of her adult life even if she marrries and 
has children. If she does not marry, her 
work life expectancy is now 41 years.' 



This discussion owes much to the writings of Amanda 
Smith, especially to New Pioneers: A Program to Expand 
Sex-R ole Expectations in Elementa ry and Seconda ry Educa - 
tion. North Carolina Department of Instruaion, 1977. 
This publication is currently available through the Hduca- 
tion Development Center, 22 Chapel Street, Newton, MA 
02160, 



• The work life expeaarcy of men and 
Women at age 35 is now comparable— for 
men it is 27.6 years, for single women 
28.5 years;, and for mothers in ihe labor 
force after the birth pf their last child, 
26.8 years.® 

/ ' ■ '■ 

At the same time, sweeping changes are 

taking place in American family life. People • 

live by themselves much more than ^hey 

used to. / 

'> In 1980, 23% of all American house- 
holds; 17.8 million people, were single 
adult^ living alone. ^ 

• The number of people under the age of 
35 w^o live alone has more than tripled 
in the last 10 years. 

• Although the majority of people alone - 
are women (11 million) the number of 
men alone jumped 92% in the years from 
1970 to 180.1} 

The changes that have already taken 
place affect the way men and women think 
about each other. If you live alone, you can't 
afford to assume that some other person in 
your life will repair the car, fix dipner, figure 
the income tax. Even within married couple 
families, when both parents work full time, 
people have to share domestic chores in new 
ways. No one person l^as time to do them all. 
People who still expect their working 
partners to look after them in traditional 
ways are headed for trouble. ' 

For every two marriages in 1980 there 
was a divorce. '2 

In the last 20 years, the divorce rate has 
almost tripled. In 1960, there were 42 
divorcees for every 1,000 married 
women living with their husbands. In 
1980, there were 120.^3 

Many more parents find themselves rais- 
ing their children alone. 

• 12 million children, 20% of all the child- 
ren in America in 1980 lived with only 
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one parent, some 92% of them with their 
mothers. The number of families with 
children under 18 supported only by 
their mothers rose 8 1 % in the years from 
1970 tol979.»^ 

People offer various reasons to explain 
these changes — inflation, labor-saving de- 
^ vices in the home, smaller family size, longer 

life expectancy. But no one knows exactly 
why they have occurred, what they mean, or 
what we should.be doing about them. We 
only know that the old assumptions about 
people's lives are nq longer true. 

Today, tlie'ncome women earn is crucial 
to the well-being of their families; • 
« ^ • In 1979 nearly two-thirds of the women 

who worked were single, widowed, di- 
vorced, separated, or married to hus- 
bands earning less than S 10,000 a year.^^ 

Even among two-earner families, the 
wife's dollar contribution often spells the 
difference between economic comfort and 
hardship. 

• In 1 978, the average employed wife con- 
tributed 40% of her femily's income if 
she worked full-time year-round.*^ 

• In 1980, the median income of families 
in which both husband and wife worked 
was S27,745, more thau'35% higher than 
the medirn for married-couple families 
in which the husband was the sole wage 
earner (520,472).^' 
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SchopI ts Lagging Behind 
The Real Wortd 

Too many schools are still giving children 
outdated ideas about adult life. Cooking and 
homemaking skills are still taught alm6st en- 
tirely to girls, as if men will not have to look 
after themselves. Auto mechanics and elec- 
tronics are still almost all-boys' classes, as if 
modem women did not driv^ cars and run 
machines. 

• In 1977-78, seven out of eight vocational' 
education programs nationwide were 
markedly segregated by s^x. Girls were 
more than 75% of the students in cbnsum- 
er and homemaking courses, occupa- 
tional home economics, health and office 

* occupations, Boys were more than 75% 
• of the students in agriculture, technical, 

trade and industrial programs.*^ 

9^. l6o 



• 35% of the young women enrolled in 
''vocational education" courses were 
taking classes like consumer home eco- 
nomics, which do not prepare students 
for paid employment.*^ 

In our increasingly technological world, 
girls are being left farther and farther behind 
because they are not encouraged tc study . 
math and science. 

• Among coilege-bound high school 
graduates in 1979, 30% of the boys, 
but only 16% of the girls had com- 
pleted three years of physical science 
courses.^® 

• 65% of the boys, but only 45% of the girls 
had enough math to enroll in college 
calculus, the gateway ^^^^large number 
of careers in science and technology .^^ 

Math scores on the Scholastic Aptitude 
Tests (SATs), which are taken by about two- 
thirds of 'America's college-bound high 
school seniors have declined for all students 
in recent years, but the gap between boys' 
and girls' scores appears to be increasing. 

• In 1971 the average SAT math score for 
boys was 41 points higher than the aver- 
age score for girls. In 1979, the gap had 
widened to 50 points. For students in the 
top tenth of dieir high school classes, 
there was a 67 point gap between boys' 
and girls' math scores .^^ 

Career counseling for girls still tracks 
them into traditional fields, 
o Among the. 433,857 women who re- 
ceived bachelor's degrees in 1977-78, 
23% majored in education 
1 1% majored in nursing and the health 
professions (excluding medicine 
and dentistry) 
12% majored in arts and letters 
1% majored in the physical sciences 
1% njajored in mathematics 
1% majored in engineering.^' 

For the majority of today's young 
women, who do not go on to college, the 
threat of becoming **tqctinopeasants" in the 
computer age is even more serious. 

• In 1978, more than one-third of all the 
young women enrolled in vocational ed- 
ucation were trained only for non- 
gainful home economics. Another ,35% • 
were enrolled in one program area — 
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office occupations — which had a median 
Income of S9,868 in 1979,24 

• Nearly 30% of female students in tradi- 
tionally male vocational programs re- 
ported being discoyraged by teachers, 
cpunselorsi, parents or peers from enter- 
ing those fields.*- 

• Only 1.2% of the young v/omen in voca- 
tional education courses in 1978 were 
taking technical programs. , 

The choices m;^de in high school have a 
long-range impact on earnings. 

• In 1980, the average weekly salary of: 



a nurse's aide 


was 


SI55.00 


a sales clerk 


was 


S 140.00 


a typist 


wa^. 


SI 89.00 $ 


a plumber or pipefitter 


was 


S347.20 


a carpenter 


waii 


S485.00 


a welder * ' 


was 


S420.00 


a computer specialistt 


was 


S4 13.3227 



Among Ph.D.s employed full-time in 
an academic setting^in 1979, average an- 
nual salaries were . 



Men 
Women 



In Scieiice and In the 
Engineering Humanities 
526,900 $24,100 
S22>200 ' 520,200" r 



If we teach our children by subject and 
by example that reality works one way and 
they discover that it is very different, we are 
not helping them to grow up. are giving 
them misinformation^bout what their world 
will be like. 



Women in Education Are Left Behind 

i * ' ' 

Students learn from example as we'll as in- 
struction. In school they see all around them 
iht same traditional separation of m^n and 
women in different jobs. 

In 1978, 66% of all public school teachers 
were women. Of all school principals 
86% were men.^^ ' 

• In 1979 the median income of female 
elementary and secondary teachers was 
513,107. For male school teachers the 
itiedian was 516,905.29 

" Girls see few examples of women in posi- 
tions of authority. 

• Only 13% of public school administra- 
tors are women. 

; • Less than 1% of school district' superin- 
tendents are women. 

Even fot women with Ph.D. degrees, dis- 
crimination in educational employment is a 
fact of life. 

• The total faculty in all institutions of 
higher education in 1979 was 74% male, 
26% female. Figures for 1981, however, 
show that on]y 50% of women faculty 
members had tenure, cornpared to 70% 
of meri faculty. Women were only 10% of 
all full professors. ^2 

• Women earn considerably less than men 
with the same academic credentials. 



Women Suffer Economically: 

In The Work Place 

~ ^< ^ 

Schools are not the only places that do not 
recognize the changing roles of women, of 
course. Employers have old stereotypes in 

'''their heads too. Too many of them still see 
women as short-term, low-level employees, 
who will not be with the company long 
' ^enough to 'merit advanced .^raining or pro- 
motion. , They continue to discriminate 
against women irr wages, in access to jobs 
and advancement until the obliges them 

• to stop. 

The table on the next page shows how 
many full-time, year-round workers there 
are in several major occupations., ii. id what 
percentage of those workers are women. It 
also shows the median income for men and 
women in each icategory.' The median is the 
number which diyides agroup in half. Inpur 
median income figures, for example, 50% of 
women clerical workers earn more than the 
median (59,855) and 50% earn less. 50% of 
men clerical workers earn more than their 
median (5 1 6,503) and 50% earn less. The last 
column compares women's wages in those 
fields to men's. 

Even in occupations likp clerical work 
and teaching in which women are the majori- 
ty, salaries for men far exceed those for 
women. 
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A woman with a college degree earns less 
than a man with an 8th grade education. 

• In 1979, ajnong full-time, year-round 
workers, women with four years of col- 
lege earned a median income of S 12,899. 
Men who had no more than an 8th grade 
education and worked full-time, ye^- 
round, had a median income of $ 14,0 10." 

No matter what people's race or ethnic 
origin, women always earn substantially less 
than men. 

If we compare year-round, full-time 
workers in 1979 by race 

• Black men earned 73% of what white 
men earned, Hispanic men 72%. 

• Black women earned 92% of what white 
women earned, Hispanic women, 82%. 



But if we compare the same workers by 

sex: 

• White women earned 59% of what white 
men earned, 

• Black women earned 75% of what Black 
men earned, 

• Hispanic women earned 67% of what 
Hispanic men eamed.^^ 

Recently, a national survey asked 
150,000 working \yomen about their jobs. 

• 47% of the> professionals and 55% of 
other working women reported that 
their jobs did not pay enough. 40% said 
there was no opportunity for them to 
continue their educa.tion, and another 
36% had no chance to train for a better 
job." 



Occupation of Longest Job In 1979 
By Income and Sex^ 



Occupation 


# of worker 
(in millions) 


% of workers 
who are 
women 


women's 
median 
income 


men's women's income 
median' as a % 
income of men's income 


Clerical 


11.1 


76% 


$ 9.855 


$16,503 60C/$1.00 


Professional/ 
Tech., Salary 


10.7 


38% 


13.743 


20.979 66C/$1.00 . 


Health (oxcl. 
MDs. DDS. etc.) 


1.4 


83% 


13.818 


15,161 9U/$1.00 


MDs. DDS. etc. 


.4 


14% 


too few to tally 


44.393 


Teachers* 


2.4 


56% 


13.431 


18.158 74C/$1.00 


Service 


5.6 


49% 


7.319 


11.925 61C/$1.00 


Operators 

(excl. transport) 


7.0 


35% 


8,528 


14 738 58C/$1.00 


Sales 


3.4 


27% 


8.880 


17.084 52<P/$1.00 


Managers 


7.9 


24% 


12.119 


22.978 53C/$1.00 


Blue Collar 


21.9 


15% 


8.861 


15.746 56C/$1.00 
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Women Suffer Econom.cally: At Home 

If women stay at home, they too often dis- 
^ cover when they are most vulnerable — when 
there are sudden niedical bills, vvhen their 
husband loses his job or dies, when the mar- 
riage dissolves— that they must provide for 
their families somehow, simply survive. 

Already carrying a full workload, thev 
flock back to school in record numbers lo 
learn how to take care of themselves. 

• Women between the ages of 30 to 34 
were the student group whose enroll- 
ment increased the most of all students 
in the years form 1972 ^ 1978.^8 

In those-ycars, the number of women 25 
years and older attending college more 
than doubled while the enrollment of 
men the same age only rose 20%.'^ 

• In vocational programs, the enrollment 
of women increased almost twice as fast 
(up 60%) as men's (up 32%).^° 



The Feminization of Poverty 



"There is no single job in America 
more economically perilous today 
than that of full-time motherhood/' 

— Ellen Goodtnen 

Public programs designed to help people 
in need also discriminate against today's 
'women because they were designed with 
yesterday's families in mind. Assuming that 
a man's job helps his whole family out of 
poverty, federal training programs still fa- 
vor men in enrollment and placement. In 
programs especially aimed at the disadvan- 
taged, girls are still tracked into poorly paid 
sex-segregated jobs. 

• In the Youth Employment and Training 
Program (YETP) 55% of the jobs avail- 
able to students in 1978 employed only 
males o;- only females. Almost half the 
girls in the program were in clerical 
jobs.^» 

• Boys outnumbered girls 3 to 1 in the 
Youth Gjmmunity Cxjnservation and 
Improvement Projects funded under the 



work in non-traditional jobs were never- 
theless placed in training for traditional 
jobs.'*^ 

Cider married women who have worked 
are short-changed by the social security sys- 
tem. They may receive benefits either on 
their own earnings or as dependents on thf^ir 
husbands' earnings, whichever is higher, out 
not on both. Widows who never worked are 
entitled to two-thirds of their husbands' 
benefits. Widows in two-earner familir may 
end up with only their own half of the total 
family benefits coming in while their hus- 
bands were alive. 

Because they have been both workers 
and homemakers, these women lose either 
way. If they collect in their own right, they 
lose ihe protection the system provides for 
retired homemakers. If they collect as de- 
pendents, all their own contributions to thf! 
system brought them no benefit.**"* 



Older Women and Poverty 



There is no pension system which adequate- 
ly meets the needs of older women. Other 
systems besides social security generally 
apply to employees who belong to unions or 
work in large companies. Benefits depend on 
years of service on the j jb. Women who take 
time out to raise a family, or work part-time, 
usually remain unprotected. 

• In 1976 only 18% of all women over 65 
received pension benefits of any kind 
beyond social security ."^^ 

Women generally live longer than men 
and also marry me:, older than themselves. 
As a result, most married women are widows 
for a lor 3 time. 

• Seven out of every ten women who live 
to 65 are or will be widows. The average 
period of widc.vhood is 18 years."*^ 

Many old .*r women discover only after 
their husbands die that widowhood has 
left them not. only lonely, but poor. 
There is a striking difference in the 
economic well-being of older women de- 



id 
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Among the 7 million 'i'dows over 65, 
iiv^d in poverty 
• In 197.,, the official poverty level for a 
singi person over 65 was $3,472. that 
year, the median income for all women 
over 65 was 33,755. The median figure of 
course means xh : " S0% of the women had 
incomes below 5r3 J55. Among minority 
women over 65, the median income was 
S2,67 1 for Black wcnen, S2,655 for His- 
panic '''omen,^® 

Even for women who have lived in tradi- 
tional families, then, the accumulated weight 
of discrimination in education, employment 
and social benefits can create serious hard- 
ship. For women who live in other kinds of 
families, the problems multiply. 



Women with Children in Poverty 



Many women who are raising their children 
^ alone live in poverty. 

• In 1979, married men, as sole family 
wage earners had a median income of 
517,750. Women as sole family wage 
earners had a median income of S9,93C, 
Only 6% of male-headed households 
lived below the poverty H* c . In families 
supporijd by woiren, 35% did so.^^ 

• A 1975 questiori£.aire revea'^'^d tht: 
three-quarters of families headed by 
women receive no child su; port. Mce 
than 60% of those who get any, receive 
less than $1,500 a year.5o 

• In 1979, 49% of the children in families 
supported by women live poverty, 
compared to 16% in families overall.^* 

For women who are vulnerable to dis- 
crimination of more than one kind — 
minority women who are raising their child- 
ren alone, for example, or handicapped 
women — the combined effects can be 
disastrous. 

• The number of Hispanic women sup- 
porting their children alone increased 
92% from 1970 to 1979. The number of 
Black women supponing their children 



• 4.5 million Black children, 50% of all 
Black children liye in families main- 
tained only by their mothers. Of these, 
nearly 3 million are growing up in 
poverty.5^ 

•5 Among Hispanic children, 19%, 1 mil- 
lion children, live with their mothers 
alone. 62% of them are also in poverty 

o In 1 979, the poverty level for a non-farm 
family of 4 was $7,412. That year, the 
median income foi householders who 
were Black women was S^,906, for His- 
panic women householders it was 
$6,639.55 

From a nationwide survey in 1970, the Cen- 
sus Bureau determined that 72% of the 5.3 
million handicapped women in the nation 
lived at or near the poverty line. 5^ 

• 83% of them had incomes below $3 ,000 . 

• Among employable handicapped peo- 
ple, 84% of the men, but only 49% pf the 
women had jobs. 



Men Suffer Emotionai ly 

The same assumptionji that keep women 
poor give men different problems^ .The 
trouble with growing up male in America 
shows up not in the income figures but in the 
m-^rtality statistics. 

Starting as children, boys are encour- 
aged to compete /They are taught to work 
hard at winning, b:: a leader, get aheaa. They 
^pend much of their time showing off to one 
another, provin; their courage and jocke" - 
ing for leadership. Fcr the approval of their 
friends, they take unnecessary risks. All loo 
often, their daring leads to tragedy. 

• In 1978, more than 26,000 young Amer- 
icans between the ages of 15 and 24 died 
in auio and other accidents. . xcideii^Lo 
involving motor vehicles are he leading 
cause of death for pc ople aged 1 5 to 4 .5' 

• Another 5,433 young people died the 
victims of homicide. 
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''AccidentSi homicides and suicides ac- 
count for about three-fourths of all 
deaths in the 15 to 24 age group. Re- 
sponsibility has b^en attributed to be- 
havior yittems characterized by judg- 
mental errors, aggressiveness, and, in 
some cases, ambivalence about wanting 
to live or die. 



• In the last 30 years, the death rate 
(the number of deaths per 100,000 
people) has gone down for every 
category and age group except one. 
The rate for young white men ages 
15 to 24 hascHmbed 14% since 1950. 
In the same time span, the death rate 
for young minority men, while still 
significantly higher, has gone down 

Boys are taught to keep their feelings 
hidden. "Growij men never cry," they learn. 

• Among school children considered emo- 
tionally disturbed, boys outnumber girls 
more than three to one.^^ 

Because they are taught to see "the 
strong silent type" as a hero, men learn few 
skills to deal with hurt or"anger. Ashamed of 
their feelings, they may give way under 
stress and do violence to theiaselves or to 
others. 

• The suicide and the homicide rates for 
adult males are about three times higher 
than the rates for women.^^ 

• 90% of the people arrested for violent 
crimes and 87% of people arrested for 
murder are men." 

• 45% of all people arrested for murder 
and 57% of those arrested for violent 
crimes are under the age of 25 . Homicide 
is the leading cause of death among 
young Black people.^ 

• 51% of all murderers arrested in 1980 
were related to or acquainted with the 
people they klLed. 45% of all murders 
stemmed from arguments. 77% of all the 
murder victims were riiale.^^ 

The American way of settling disputes is 
not common in other developea couomes. 



Other men opt out of reality by way of 
alcohol. 

• During 1979, there were four times as 
many men as women among the million 
people treated for alcoholism in federal 
and state programs.^' 

In public life, men often use money as a 
way to comp)cte with each other, because it 
rariks people "objectively." "If ypu're so 
smart why aren't you rich," they say. 

In a world where money counts for so 
much, minority men have suffered from a 
double bind. They are often labelled "in- 
adequate," or "lazy" or "shiftless," because 
discrimination has kept them from steady 
employment or advancement in their jobs. 

The competitive lifestyle hurts even the 
men who are successful. Many are driven to 
earn ever more mbney, a^'quire more power 
beyond anything they can enjoy. Along the 
way they become workaholics, prime candi- 
dates for premature death from stress- 
related diseases. 

• More than cwice as many men as women 
die of heart disease, the nation's number 
one killer.^® ^ 

• The life expectancy for women of all 
races is more than seven years longer 
than that for men.^' 

Among children born in 1980, the life 
expectancy for 

• white females was 78.1 years 

• all other females was 74.0 years 

• white males was 70.5 years 

• all other males was 65.3 years'^ 



We Need To Change . 
What We Teach Our Children 



Concerned parents across the country are 
beginning to push their schools to do a better 
job of preparing students for adulthood. 
Tliey want their children, boys as well as 
girls, to learn practical life skills that will 
help them build strong families. In a time of 
rapid change and economic uncertainty. 
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peer's Analysis of the Status of Females 
in Public Education 



On.February 24, 1982 PEER reported state 
and national progress on sex bias in public 
education. Based on the best national survey 
data available, PEER ranked the states on 
the percentage qf women in three key areas: 
high school atH)l|etics, principalships, and 
traditionally male vocational programs. 

The following is an explanation of the 
data sources and the type of analysis used. 

t. Athletics 

The data source was the annual National 
Federation of State High School Associa- 
tions' sports participation survey. The 
Federation is the only national body to 
collect participation data by sex by state. 
Since the Federation reports the data for 
each state by sport, rather than as a total for 
each state, PEER totalled the data for all 
sports in each state and reported the percent 
of high school athletic participants who are 
female in each state. We did this analysis for 
fall 1978 through fall 1980. 

II. Principals 

The data source was the annual fall survey 
for the school years 1977-78, 1979-80, and 
1980-81 conducted by the Nauo:a'3Ll Center 
for Education Statistics. ^:CJL:L> did not 
report administnitor data by sex for 1978-79. 

Our **Principals" category combines 
data on both principals aiid assistant prin- 
cipals. In the MCES report, nine states in^ 
1977, and eight states in 1979 and 1910 did 
r .ot Import th statist;-: ; by sex. PEER was 
able to obtain data dtu»cdy t'rc^i som? of 
these states, leaving sev^ n states in 1977 .id 
1979, and six s,tateS ir I V'SO unreDorte/J. ^ 

III. Vocational Education 

rx. *V .TT C f^-««-.«. — ^^t- 



PEER'S report covers the percentage of 
females in traditionally male vocational 
categories. Arriving at this statistic involved 
refining VEDs data in the following manner: 

1. PEER looked at male/female enrqll- 
ments in the three major vocational 
education categories in \yhich males have 
dominated: agriculture, technical, and 
tirades and industry. 

2. We removed from the count male/ 
feihale enrollments in any programs with- 
in those three categories which have not 
been traditionally" dominated by males', 
operationally defined as those which had 
enrollments of 25 v^' ftnt or more 
females in 1972. Thu sj pivV . 'ichas 
**cosmetoIogy" under u-.'.dtt, i nd xudus- 
try was removed from ihe j; t since it 
is not traditional*. ;ci?c d^imr,; 

The trades remover* v.ere il^ift i llowing: 

Category Prog. k-^. 

Agriculrure Ho rtic \ • ' ' ' te 

Technical Scientific ,^ata Technology 

Trades a id Commercial Art 

Industry Commerc'/?] Photography 
Cosmetology 
Other Personal Services 
Quiintity Foods 
Textiles 
Upholstering 



This analysis is similar to the one PEFR 
conducted in September 1979 (the Back-tc- 
School Line-Up) using 1977 data from t-ie 
Bureau of Occupational and Aduk Educ;/- 
tion (in the old Office of Education). S?!* :.^ 
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CHART 1 

How the States Rank, by Female Participation in Three Categories'' 
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CHART 2 

Percentage of Principals and Assistant Principals Who Are Female^ 
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14 


17 nn 


15 


Missouri 


12.25 


25 




14.07 


25 


14.73 


26 • . 


MOMiana 


7.45 


39 




8.68 


38 


1 c. 1 ^ 


33 


iNetJiaSKa 


16.01 


1 1 




15.39 


17 


16.47 


16 


Nevada 
















New Hampi ' 


9.15 


34 




1 1 .95 


29 


13.29 


31 


iNew jciSoy 


14.1 1 


17 




15.22 


19 


15.88 


20 


i>jew (yieAiuu 


12.61 


24 




13.94 


26 


16.36 


17 


i>jew TOfA 


16:54 


it) 




17,21 


13 


17.44 


14 


iN. oaroiina 


12.75 


22 




1 4.44 


23 


15.49 


22 


iNi. uaKoia 


5.97 


43 




7.51 


41 


7.53 


43 


Ohio 




21 




14.62' 


22 


14.78 


25 


Oklahoma 


10 94 


29 




1 1 .79 


32 


13.26 


32 


Oregon 


9.76 


■30 








13.55 


30 


Pennsylvania 




36 




8.39 


39 


1 8.57 


41 


^ Rhode Island 


14.54 


15 




14.70 


2-! 


13.99 


27 


Cardlina 


13.88 


19 




13.87 


27 


19.58 


10 


S. Dakota 


10.95 


28 




•14.12 


24 


13.95 


28 


Tennessee 
















Texas 


14.02 . 


18 




18.11 


9 


19.52 


' 11 


Utah 


3.18 


44 




5.41 


43 


6.07 


45 


Vermont 


-.8.88 


7 




22.12 


7 


22.51 


7 


Virqinia 


23.35 


4 




23 42 


5 


.25.12 


4 


Washlnaton 


7.50 


38 




11.89 


31 


13.80 


29 


W. Virginia • 


21.30 


6 




22.06 


8 


21.30 


8 


Wisconsin 


9.71 


31 




9.98 


35 


11.04 


38 


Wyoming 


7.58 


37 




8.87 


37 


( 11.82 


36 


National Average 


14.42 






16.92 




17.56 





• The National Center for Education Statistics did not report information on school administrators by sex for fall' 1978. 
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CHART 3 . ■ 

Athletics: Percent of High School Interscholastic Athletes Who Are Female 



Fall 1977 Fall 1978 Fall 1979 Fall 1980 





Percent 


Rank 


f Percent 


Rank 


Percent 


Rank 


Percent 


Rank 


Alabama 


14.88 


51 


24.61 


51 


24.61 


49 


24.49 


^ 49 


Alaska 


38.27 


10 


, 37.88 . . 


11 


40.49 


5 


38.94 


9 


Arizona 


29.15 


38 


30.051 


37 


30.91 


36 


30.81 


42 


Arkansas 


25.24 


^ 47 


! 35.08 


20 


35.08 


24 


34.71 


28 


California 


25.86 


45 


! 30.88 


34 • 


30.69 


38 


33.39 


34 


Colorado 


38.00 


' 11 


37.49 


13 


37.92 


13 


38.00 


14 


Connecticut 


33.89 


22 


34.03 


23 


35.57 


19 


35.57 


25 


Delaware 


31,81 


31 . 


31.65 


33 


33.65 


29 


34.28 • 


30 


DC 


41.37 


5 \ 


38.16 


9 


38.16 


12 


38.16 


"12 


Florida 


32.38 


29 


25.40 


50 


25.40 


48 


31.15 


40 


Georgia 


31.59 


33 


32,47 


29 


25.91 


47 


25.91 


47 


Hawaii 


30.27 


35 ' 


32.45 


30 


30.68 


^9 


32.59 


36 


Idaho 


33.69 


23 


30.05 . 


■ 38 


34.45 


26 


. 34.54 


29 


Illinois 


32.68 


25 


33.48 ' 


26 


36.91 


15 


38.48 


11 


Indiana 


32.10 


30 


31,83 


32 


32.74 


33 


33.46 


32 


Iowa 


48,84 


1 


• 48.80 


1 


50.09 


1 


50.59 


1 


Kansas 


43.78 


2 


42.46 


3 


42.22 


3 • 


42.02 


4 


Kentucky 


33.94 


21 


29.98 


39 


2i9.98 


41 


32.48 


37 


Louisiana 


23.57 


49 


30.68 


35 


33.63 


30 


35.66 


24 


Maine 


42.23 


4 


43.63 ^ 


2 


43.40 


2 


44.23 


2 


Maryland 


34.21 


19 


33.61 


25 


33.67 


28 


36.73 


18 


Massachusetts 


34.14 


20 


34.73 ^ 


22 


35.96 


18 


36.52 


19 


Michigan ^' 


31.60 


32 


32.72 


' 28 


36.00 


17 


35.90 


21 


Minnesota 


37.05 


14 


37.46 


14 


38.53 


10 


39.01 


3 


Mississippi 


26.65 


43 


26.67 


48 


26.67 


46 


22.93 


51 


Missouri 


32.65 


26 


35.50 


19 


34.82 


25 


35.72 


23 


Montana 


39.52 


9 


40.20 


6 


39.68 


' 7 


31.58 


39 


Nebraska 


37.06 


13 


37.66 


12 


37.84 


14 


37.62 


16 


Nevada 


27.15 


41 


29.13 


40 


" 27.26 


45 


30.94 


41 


New Hampshire 


37.73 


12 


38.64 


8 


38,81 


9 


43.68 


3 


New jersey 


26 00 


44 


28.23 


44 


30.77 


■ 37 


32.81 


35 \. 


New Mexico 


41. iy 


6 


39.90 


7 


■ 35.13 


23 


41.24 


6 


New York 


36.59 


15 


34.74 


21 


34.34 


27 


37.76 


15 


N: Carolina 


26.78 


42 


r^* 27.30 


45 


27.48 


44 


28.00 


46 


N. Dakota 


34.53 


18 


30.23 


36 


35.27 


22 


35.43 


26 


Ohio 


29.38 


36 


26.84 


47 


24.35 


50 


y 33.45 


33 


Oklahoma 


34.76 


17 


36.68 


16 


35.34 


21 . 


: J 36.38 


22 


Oreoon 


27.87 


39 


28.82 ' 


41 


31.45 


35 


32.03 


38 


Pennsylvania 


32.82 


24 


33.64 


24 


33.26 


32 


34.90 


27 


Rhode Island 


31.37 


34 


32.75 


27 


23.30 


31 


30.78 


43 


S. Carolina 


24.12 


48 


28.55 


42 


28,97 


43 


25.76 


43 


S. Dakot?> 


40.01 


' 8 


42 25 


4 


39,15 


8 


38.68 


10 


Tennessee 


29.23 


37 


3239 


. 31 


32.39 


34 


33.94 


31 


Texas 


40.10 . 


7 


40.56 


5 


39.95 


6 


40.26 


7 


Utah 


27.79 


40 


28.26 


43 


29.25 


42 


28.12 


45 


Vermont 


' 42.49 


3 


38.00 


10 


40.93 


4 


41.31 


5 


Virqinia 


25.71 


46 


25.70 


49 


30.28 


40 


30.34 


44 


Washington 


^■^.26 


16 


35.73 


17 


36.81 


16 


3676 


17 


W. Virginia 


19.65 


50 


27 00 


46 


22.66 


51 


23.45 


50 


Wisconsin 


32.59 


27 


35.68 


18 


35.38 


20 


35."^5 


22 


Wyoming 


32.55 


28 


36.99 


15 


38 21 / 


11 


- 38.01 


13 
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CHART 4 

Overall Rankings 
Based on Percentage af Female Participation In Three Categories: 
Principals, Athletics and Vocational Education 



Rank 


State 


Percent 


Rank 


State 


Percent 


Rank 


oiaie 






1 




•35.11 


18 


Louisiana 


21.80 


oo 


Illinois 


1 Q 77 




2 - 


Maryland 


29.86 


19 


Virginia 


4i1.7b 


oD 


Georgia 




V / 


3 


Kansas 


27.61 


20 


Minnesota 


21.70 


17 
O f 


South Dakota 


1 y.oy 




4 


California 


97 1 1 


21 


NIP\A/ HsmD^ihirP 


21.67 


38 


Ohio 


19.27 




5 


Massachusetts 


• 26.87 


22 


Wyoming 


21.49 


?9 


Rhode Island 


19.19 




6 


Florida 


25.16 


23 


Michigan 


21.45 


40 


Kentucky 


18.97 




7 


Alaska 


24.49 


24 


Arizona 


21.25 


41 


New Jersey 


18.89 




8 


Iowa 


24.48 


25 


Colorado 


- ^ 21.12 


42 


North Carolina 


18.82 




9 


Texas 


23.86 


26 


Oklahoma 


, 21.01 


43 


West Virginia 


18.58 




10 


Washington 


23.79 


27 


Delaware * 


21.00 


44 


Wisconsin 


18.42 




11 


Hawaii 


23.71 


28 


Arkansas 


20.69 


45 


Idaho 


18.09 




12 


Tennessee 


23.61 


' 29 


Nebraska 


20.68 


46 


Indiiana 


16.98 




13 


Vermont 


23.45 


30 


Nevada 


20.54 


47 


North Dakota 


f6.95 




14 


New York 


, 22.76 


31 


Connecticut 


20.15 


48 


Pennsylvania 


16.90 




15 


New Mexico 


22.41 


32 


Missouri . 


20.09 


49 


Mississippi 


16.01 




16 


Maine 


21.98 


33 


South Carolina 


20.08 


50 


^Alabama 


15.36 




17 


Montana 


21.85 


34 


Oregon 


19.90 


51 


Utah ' 


^14.97 





Sources and footnotes for Chart 1, page 161. 

'Data represents the most recent national data available for the categories of athletics, principals, and voqational eJuc^tion. ^ > 
The following six states do not report data on school administrators by sex: Alabama, Georgia. Kansas, MassachusettsTNevada^ and Tennessee. 
Montana did not report vocational education enrollments by sex to f/w Vocational Education Data System for fall 197$. 

""Does not include Chicago 

SOURCES: . ' ^ 

Athletics: National Federation on State High School Associations, Kansas City, Mo. Sportg P»/fte4»tf6n Su/vey (1978, 1979, 1980, and 1981 y 

._._^»_. »»r« rt^^..w^^»«M/ c^,,^t%t;^n r\tt!^es f\t Cf^n^oHrtn Ducnarvh cinrt Imnmut^iYMnt hlofinnal rtantar fnr FHifn/ifffirvj ^tfitiKtirK WaKhinntnn D i 
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September 1982 



Summary of The Regulation* 
for Title IX 
Education Amendments of 1972 



Title IX of the Education Amendments of 1972 says: 

"No person . . . shall, on the basis of sex, be excluded from participation in, ba denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any education program or activity receiv- 
ing fedf'^al financial assistance " 

With certain exceptions, the law bars sex discrimination in any academic, extracurricular, research, occupational 
training or other educational program (preschool to postgraduate") operated by an organization or agency which 
rece\)ies or benefits from federal aid. Exempted from the provisions of Title !X are: 

• schools whose primary purpose is training for the U.S. military services or the merchant marine; 

^ practices in schools controlled by religious organizations whenever compliance with Title IX would be con- 
trary to their religious beliefs; 

' • the membership policies of the Girl and Boy Scouts, the YMCA.and the YWCA, Campfire Girls and other single- 
sex, tax-exempt "youth service*' organizations whose members are chiefly under age 19; 

• university-based social fraternities and sororities; 

• activities relating- to the American -Legion's Boys Stale, Boys Nationj Girls State and Girls Nation conferences; 

^ • father-son or mother-daughter activities, so long as opportunities for "reasonably comparable" activities are 
offered to students of both sexes^ . • ^ 

, • scholarships or other aid (^e red by colleges and universities to participants in single-sex "pageants which re-* 
ward the combination of personal appearance, poise and talent. 

Basically, the regulation for Title IX falls into six categories: general matters related to discrimination on the 
basi's of sex, coverage, admissions, treatment of students once they are admitted, employment and pVocedures! ' 

The following summary was adapted by PEER from a summary prepared by the Resource Center on Sex Roles 
in Education of the National Foundation for the Improvement of Education. 



Subpart A 
General Provisions — § 106.3 - 106.9 

E'ach recipient of federal education aid must evaluate 
i-ts current policies and practices to determine whether 
they comply with Title IX. Each recipient must then take 
whatever steps are necessary to end discrimination. In- 
stitutions must have completed the evaluations and sterns 
to overcome the effects of bias by July 21. 1976. A 
description of these steps must be kept on file for t^^'e--:' 
years after completion. 

The regulation also requires that recipients adopt r^n-* 
publish . grievance procedures to resolve compir , ^ 
alleging discrimination prohibited by Title IX. Victims of 
discrimination are not required to use these procedures 

" 45 CFR Part 86. The text appears in the Federal Register, June 4 
Rights. Public Affairs, U. S. Department of Education, 330 C St.. SW, 



— they may file a complaint directly with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education (ED). 

Recipients (for example, a school district, state educa- 
tion agency, or university) must appoint at least one em- 
ployee to coordinate Its efforts to comply with Title IX. 
\ The^ regulation requires recipients to notify students, 
parents, employees, applicants, unions and professional 
organizations that they do not discriminate on the basis 
of sex. Students and ^ployees must be told how to con- 
tact the employee coordinating Title IX compliance efforts. 

By Oct. 21, 1975. recipients were required to issue this 
notice in the local press, student and'alumni newspapers, 
and by a letter sent directly to students and employees. 
After that, all announcements, bulletins, catalogs and ap- 
plications must contain a notice. 

'^75, page 24128. Copies are available from the Office for Civil 
Urr.. 5114, Washington, D.C. 20201. 



PEER, the Project on Equal Education Rights, is a project of the NOW Legal Defense and Education Fund. PEER has received sup- 
port from a number of foundations, including the Carnegie Corporation, the Ford Foundation, the Charles Stewart Mott Foundation and 
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Subpart B 
Coverage — § 106.11 -106.17 

This section explains what's covered by Title- IX and 
contains a number of exemptions. See page one. 

Subpart C 
Admissions — § 106,21 - 106.23 

The regulation bars sex discrimination in admissions to 
certain kinTds of institutions: those of vocational, profes- , 
sional, graduate, and public coeducational undergraduate 
Institutions. Admissions to private undergraduate institu- 
tions are exempt, including admissions to private, under- 
graduate professional and vocational schools. ED will 
look at the admissions practices of each "administratively 
separate unit" separately. 

Specifically, the regulation bars limitations (i.e., quotas) 
on the number or proportion of persons of either sex who 
nfay be admitted, preference for one sex, ranking appli- 
cants separately by sex, and any other form of differential 
treatnient by sex. 

The recipient may not use a test or other criterlo'n for 
admission which adversely affec(^ any person on the ba- 
sis of sex unless the test or criterion Is shown to- predict 
successful completion of the educational program, and 
unbiased alternatives are not available. Also prohibited 
are rules concerning parental, family, or marital status of 
students which make distinctions based on sex;- discrimi- 
nation because of pregnancy 6i\related conditions; and 
asking an applicant's marital stafius. Recipients can ask 
an applicant's sex if the intorma|lon is not used to dis- 
criminate. 

The recipient must make Comparable efforts to recruit 
members of each sex, except when special efforts to re- 
cruit members of one sex are needed to remeay the ef- 
fects Oi past discripnination. 



Subpart D 

Treatment of Students — § 1 06-31 - 1 .42 

General Coverage — 106.31 

Although some schools are exempt from coverage with 
regard to admissions, all schools must treat their admit- 
v.?d students without discrimination on the basis of sex. 
iZrlefly, the treatment of students section covers courses 
and extracurricular activities (Including student organiza- 
tions and competitive athletics), benefits, financial aid, 
facllitie's, housing, rules and regulations and research. 
A student rnay not be limited in the enjoyment of any 
right, pr!v.lege, advantage or opportunity based on sex. 

The regulation forbids a recipient to aid or perpetuate 
sex discrimination by providing "significant assistance" 
to any agency, organization or person which discrimi- 
nates on the basis of sex in providing any aid. benefit or 
service to^tudents.'or employees (with some exceptions, 
including the membership policies of social fraternities 
and- sororities. Boy and Girl Scouts, YMCA and YWCA). 
(Significant assis(j3nce may inclucle the provisidn of a 
facility or faculty sponsor.) 



• proportionate in . antity to the number of students 
of that sex that apply fr - housing, and 

• comparable in q^ailt)' and cost to the student. 
Institutions may nol have different housing policies for 

students of each sex (for example, if a college allows rv-on 
to live off campus, it must allow women too). 

Toilets, locker rooms and shower facilities may be sep-. 
arated on the basis of sex, but these facilities must be 
comparable for students of both sexes. 

Courses and other Educational Activities — 
§ 106.34 and 106.35 

Courses or other educational activities may not be pro- 
vided separately on the basis of sex. An institution may 
not require or refuse participation in any course by any of 
its students on that basis. This includes physical educa- 
tion, industrial, business, vocational, technical, home 
economics, music, and adult education courses. 

However, sex education Is an exception: ^)ortions of 
elementary and secondary school classes dealing with 
human sexuality may be separated by sex. ^ • 

In physical education classes, students may be separa- 
ted by sex within coeducational classes when' playing 
contact sports. Contact sports include wrestling, rugby, 
ice hockey, football, basketball, and any other sport *'the 
purpose or major activity of which involves bodily con- 
tact." 

Choruses may be based on vocal range or quality and 
may result in single-sex or predominantly single-sex 
choruses. 

Local school districts may not, on the basis of sex, 
exclude any person from: 

• any Institution of vocational education; 

• any other school or educational 'it, unless the 
school district offers that person courses, services and 
facilities which are comparable to those offered in such 
schools, following the same policies and admission cri- 
teria. 

Counseling — §106.36 

A recipient may not discriminate on the basis ot sex In 
counseling or guiding students^ 

Whenever a school finds that a 'class has a dispropor- 
tionate number of students of one sex. It must take what- 
ever-action Is necessary to assure that sex bias in coui- 
seling or testing is not responsible. 

A recipient may not use tests or other appraisal and 
counseling materials which use different materials for 
each sex or which permit or require different treatment 
for students of each sex. Exceptions can be made if dif-* 
ferent materials used for each sex cover the same occu- 
pations and they are essential to eliminate sex bias. 

Schools must set up their own procedures to make cer- 
tain that counseling and appraisal materials are not sex- 
biased. If a test does result in a substantially dispropor- 
tionate number of students of one sex in a course of 
study or classification, the school must take action \o en- 
sure that bia^ In the test or its application is not causing 
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• provide different amounts or types of assistance, limit 
eligibility, 'apply different criteria, or otherwise discrimi- 
nate; 

• assist through solicitation, listing, approval, provision 
of facilities, or other services any agency, organization 
or pe:3on which offers sex-biased student aid; 

• employ students in a way that discriminates against 
one sex, or provides services to any other organization 
which does so. 

There are exceptions for athletic scholarships and sin- 
gle-sex scholarships established by will or trust. 

Athletic scholarships.' An institution which awards ath- 
letic scholarships must provide "reasonable opportuni- 
ties*' for both sexes, in proportion to the number of stu-r 
dents of each sex participating in interscholasti^ or inter- 
collegiate athletics. Separate athletic scholarships for 
each sex may be offered in connection with separate 
male/female teams to the extent consistent with both the. 
section on scholarships and the section on athlettds 
(86.41J. ^.-^ 

Scholarships for study abroad. The regulation exempts 
discriminatory student assistance for study abroad (such 
as Rhodes Scholarships), provided that a recipient which 
administers or helps to administer the scholarship awards 
makes, available similar opportunities for the other sex' 
(86.31(c)). " 

Single sex scholarships. An "i^istitution may administer 
or assist in the administration off'scholarship.s and other 
forms of student financial aid v\ henever a will, trust, or 
bequest specifies thai the aid can go only to one sex,, as 
long as the overall effect of mak/ng sex-restrictfed awards 
is not discriminatory. 

To ensure this, institutions must: 

• select financial aid recipients ox\ the basis of nondis- 
criminatory criteria, not the availability of sex-restricted 
scholarships; ^ 

• allocate sex-restricted awards to students already 
selected in such a fashion; and 

• ensure that no student is denied an award because of 
the lack of a sex-resiricled scholarship. 

StudenfeHealih and Insurance Benefits — 106,^ 

Student medical, hospital, accident or life insurance 
benefits, services; or plans may not discriminate on the 
basis of sex. This would not bar benefits or 'services 
which may be used by a different proportion of students 
of one sexMhan o'f the other, incl\iding .family planning 
services. 

Any school which provides full coverage health services 
must provide gynecological care. 

Marital or Parental Status — 106.40 

- The regulation bars any rule concerning a student's 
actual or potential parental, family, or marital status which 
makes- distinctions based^on sex. 

A school may not discriminate against any student in 
Its educational program, including any class or extracur-. 



program for pregnant students, the instructional program 
must be comparable to the regular instructional program. 

A school may ask a pregnant student to have her physi- 
cian certify her ability to stay, in the regular education pro- 
gram only if It requires physician's .certification for stu- 
. .dents with other physical or emotional conditions. 

Recipients must treat disabilities related to pregnancy 
the same way as any other temporary disability in any' 
medical or hospital beneifit, service, plan or policy which 
jhey offer to students. Pregnancy must be treated as • 
'justification for a leave of absejice for as long as the stu- 
dent's physician considers medically necessary. Follow- 
ing thisJeave, the stucleht mu^t be reinstated.to her origi- 
nal. status. ^^^^ ^ 

Athletics -^^106.41 ' 1 

Genefal coverage. The regUlation says that no person 
rnay^'be subjected to discrimination based on sex in any • 
scholastic, intercollegiate, cluU or intramural athletics " 
offered by a recipient of federal jeducation aid. 

Separate teams and contact sp^orts. Separate teams for 
each sex are permissible in contecl sports or where se- 
lection for teams is based on competitive skill. Contact 
sports incluc|8 boxing, wrestling, [-ugby, ice hockey, foot- 
ball, baskett^alt, and any other sport "ttie purpose or ma-, 
jor activity of which involves bodily contact." 

In noncontact sports, whenever a school has a team in^c 
a given sport for one sex only, and athletic opportunities 
for the oth^r sex have been limited, members of both 
sexes must jbe allowed to try out for the team^. 

Equal oppprlunily. A school must provide equal athletic 
opporiuniiy for both sexes. In determining whether ath- 
letic opoc'i\uiiit;es are equal, ED will consider whether 
the selHctioi! of 'sports and, levels of competition effective- 
ly accomfTiodHie the interests and abilities of members of 
both ?i?xc3. The Department will also consider (among 
other factors): facilities, equipment, supplies, game and 
practice schedules, travel and per diem allov^^ances, 
coaching .(including assignment and compensation of 
coaches), academic tutoring, housing, dining facilities, 
and publicity. 

Equal expenditures are not required, but ED "may 
consider the failure to provide necessary funds for teams 
for one sex in assessing eq'uality of opportunity for mem- 
bers of each sex." 

Textbooks — ^ 106.42 

The regt/lation does not requiraor abridge the use of 
particular textbooks or curriculum materials. ^ 

_ Subpart £ 

Employment — § 106.51 - 106.61 
Ger.eraFP/ovlsion — § I06i51 - 106.55 

All employees in all institutions are covered, both full- 
time ahd part-time, except those in military schools, and 
those in religious schools to the'extent compliance would, 
be Jnconsistent v/ith the controlling religious tercets. . 

In qeneral. the reauiation Drohibits: discrimination 
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ments ' which"^ subject individuals to discrimination. 

An institution may not limit, segregate, or classify ap- 
plicants or employees in any way which could adversely 
aftect any applicant's or employee's employment opportu- 
nities or status because of sex. 

The regulation prohibits sex discrimination iri all 
aspects of employment, including employment criteria, 
advertising and /ecruilment, hiring and firing, promotion, 
tenure, pay, job assignments, training, leave, and fringe 
benefits. 

If the institution is found to have practiced sex discrimi- 
nation in recruitment or hiring, however, it must recruit 
members of the sex against which it has discriminated to 
overcome the effects of past discrimination. 

Fringe benefits — 106.56 

Fringe benefit plans must provide either for equal peri- 
odic benefits for male and female employees or equal con- 
tributions for both sexes. Retirement piano may not es- 
tablish ^i44tTr^nr7etirement ages for employees of each 
sex. / 

Marital status and pregnancy — 106.57 

An institution may not apply any employment -policy 
concerning the potential marital, parental or family status 
of an employee or employment applicant which makes 
distinctions based on sex. 

In addition, it may not have policies based on whether 
the employee or applicant is head of household or princi- 
pal wage earner in the family. 

An institution may not discriminate in employment on 
the basis of pregnancy or related conditions. A temporary 
disability resulting from these conditions must be treated 
as any other temporary disability for all job-related pur- 
poses, including leave, seniority, reinstatement and 
fringe benefits. If the employer has no temporary disabili- 
ty policy, pregnanacy and related conditions must be con- 
sidered a justification for leave without pay for a "reason- 
able" time period and the employee reinstated to her ori- 
ginal or comparable status when she returns from lefive. 

Effect of state and local laws — ^ 106.58 

The obligation to comply with this regulation is not pre- 
cluded by any state or local laws. 



Subpart F 
Enforcement Process — § 106.71 

In enforcing Title IX, the U.S. Department of Education 
will follow the procedures of Title VI of the Civil Righto 
Act of 1964. Under these procedures, ED must investi- 
gate promptly complaints submitted by individuals or 
groups. Letters charging that discrimination has occured 
may be sent to the Assistant Secretary for Civil Rights, - 
U.S. Department of Education, 330 C Street, SW, Rm. 
5000, Washington, D.C. 20201 or to the Director of the 
Regional Office for Civil Rights responsible for enforce- 
ment in that state. ED also conducts compliance reviews 
— broad based investigations of school districts or uni- 
versities initiated by ED. 

The Title IX procedures require educational institutions 
to keep records demonstrating whether they are comply- 
ing with the law's requirements. Records must be avail- 
able to ED upon request. 

Discrimination complaints must be filed with ED within 
180 days of the date of di^orimination. If after this in- 
vestigation, ED finds that discrimination exists, it must 
try to achieve voluntary compliance by the institution. 
Failing this, ED may then begin administrative hearings 
which could lead to termination of federal financial assist- 
ance. 

ED can also refer the matter to the Department of Jus- 
tice for possible federal prosecution or to state or local 
authorities for action under state or local laws. Under the 
provisions for administrative hearings, recipient institu- 
tions (but not the complainant) are granted the right to. 
counsel and the right to appeal. 

*The full text of these procedures appears at 34 CFR §§ 
100.6 - 100.11 and 34 CFR Part 101. See also PL 94-482, 
S 407. 



Reprints of this Title IX Summary are available from 
PEER. Single copies $.75, multiple copies $.50 each. 
Please add $.50 for postage alnd handling. Mail 
check or money order to PEER, P.O. Box 28066, 
Washington, D:C. 20005. ' 
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Sources of , Help 



Did you know that your school district may 
be able to receive FREE help in the form of: 

• workshops on attitude and behavior 
change; 

• state conferences on Title IX and equity 
issues; 

• advice on techniques for teachers of pre- 
viously single-sex classes, such as physi- 
cal education or vocational education; 

• individual consultations on whatever 
issues the district chooses. 

The U.S. Department of Education's 
Equal Education Opportunity Program is 
aimed at eliminating sex discrimination in 
education. Established under Title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, the EEO program 
has two parts: regional assistance centers and 
special state education agtncy projects. 
These Title IV programs have nothing to do 
with enforcement. Participation is entirely 
voluntary. School districts get this help only 
if they ask for it. 

Most of this help cannot be requested by 
private citizens. Your school district or state 
department of education must make the re*- 
quest. Therefore, your local Title IX coor- 
dinator is a key person whom you want to 
encourage and support in asking for help. 
Bringing in free expertise would, after all, be 
tp his or her credit and to the advantage of 
the school system. 



Region 11: 

Neiv Tork, New Jersey, 
Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands 

Ms. Rebecca L. Lubetkin 
Consorti'um for Educational Equity 
Rutgers Univ. /New Brunswick 
Kilmer Campus 
New Brunswick, NJ 08903 

(201) ^32-2071 

Region III 

Permsylvayiia, Deknvare, Marylandy 

Wes: Virginia, Virginia, 

District of Col wnbia ' ^ 

Dr. David Sadker 

Tht! American University 

School of Education 

4900 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 

Washington, DC 20016 

(202) 686-3511 

Region IV: 

North Carolina J South Carolina, 
Georgia^ Florida, Alabama , Mississippi, 
Kentucky, Tennessee 

Dr. Gordon Foster 
University of Miami 
School of Education 
P.O. Box 245065 
Coral Gables, FL 33124 
(305) 284-3213 



. Sex Desegreg ation Assistance Centers 

There are 1 2 regional Sex Desegregation As- 
sistance Centers. Each center serves several 
slates. 

Region I: ^ 

Maine, Nezc Hampshire, Vermont, 
Majsac. t { setts, Connecticut, Rhode Island 

Ms. Leslie F. Hergert 
The NETWORK, Inc. 
290 South Main Street 
Andover, MA 01810 
(617)470-r080 



Region V: 

Ohio, Indiajia, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota 

Dr. Charles D. Moody, Sr. 

The University of Michigan 

1036-54 School of Education Building 

Ann Arbor, MI 48109 

(313) 763-9910 
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Region VI: 

Texas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, X etc Mexico 

Dr. Bennat C. Mullen 

Stephen F. Austin State University 

Box 30 10 A SFA Station 

Nacogdoches, TX 75962 

(713) 569-5307 

Region VII: 

loiva, Nebraska, Kansas, Missouri 

Dr. Charles I. Rankin 
Kansas State University 
College of Education 
Dept. of Administration 
Found-Bluemont Hall 
Manhattan, KS 66506 
(912) 532-6408 

Region VIII: 

North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah 

Dr. Percy A. Morehouse, Jr. 
"Weber State College 
3750 Harrison Boulevard 
Ogden, UT 84408 
(801)626-6650 

Region IX: 

California, Nevada, Arizona 

Dr. Barbara Peterson 

California State University/FuUerton 

Project EQUITY 

800 N. State College Blvd. 

FuUerton, CA 92634 

(714) 773-3329 

Region X: 

Hawaii, Guam, Americat? Samoa, 
Trust Territories 

Ms. Lisa Hunter 

Far West Laboratory for Research 

and Development 
1855 Folsom Street 
San Francisco, CA 94103 
(415) 565-3110 



Region XI: 

Oregon^ Washington, Idaho 

Dr. Barbara Hutchison 
Northwest Regional Educational 

Laboratory 
300 S.W. Sixth Avenue 
Portland, OR 97204 
(503) 295-0220 

Region XII: 

Alaska 

Dr. Barbara Hutchison 
Northwest Regional Educational 

Laboratory 
300 S.W. Sixth Avenue 
Portland, OR 97204 
(503) 295-0220 



State Education Agencies 



Thirty-three states plus Puerto Rico are now 
receiving Title IV funds to help end sex' 
discrimination in local school systems. If 
your state is one of them, find out whether 
your district is going to be part of their 
program. 

Alabama 

Dr. C.C. Baker 

Alabama State Dept. of Education 
' Regulatory Services 
501 Dexter Avenue 
Montgomery, AL 36130 
^205) 832-5465 / 

California 

Ms. Barbara Landers 

California State Department of Education 

Office for Sex Equity in Education 

\2\ Capitol Mall, Room 544 

Sacramento, CA 95814 

(916) 322-7388 

Colorado 

Ms. Jeanette Ray Coins 
Colorado Department of Education 
Equal Education Services Unit ^ 
201 E. Colfax Avenue 
Denver, CO 80203 
(303)866-2168 ^ 
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Connecticut 

Ms. Eve Hendricks 
Connecticut State Board of Education 
Division Administrative Services 
P.O. Box 2219 
Hartford, CT06115 
(203) 566-5839 

Delav^are 

Mr. Horacio D. Lewis 
State Department of Public instruction 
John G. Townsend Building 
State Educational Agency 
P.O. Box 1402 
Dover, DE 19901 
(302) 736-4885 

Rorida * 

Ms. Nancy Benda 
Florida Department of Education 
Equal Educational Opportunity Programs 
WJS Bldg. 

Tallahassee, FL 32301 

.Georgia 

Dr. Peyton Williams, Jr. S 
Georgia State Department of Education 
State Schools, and Special Services 
312 State Office Bldg. 
Atlanta, GA 30334 
(404)656-2402 ' 

Hawaii 

Mr, Thomas S. Yamashita 

Hawaii State Department of Education 

P.O. Box 2360 

Honolulu, HI 96804 

(808) 548-6451 

Idaho 

Ms. Helen Wer. ' 

Idaho State Department of Education 
Division of Fed. al Programs 
650 W. State S et 
Boise, ID 8372 • 
(208) 334-3225 

(idnois 

Ms. Patricia E. WrTord 
Illinois State 3oarti of Education 
Equal Educational Opportunity 
100 North Fi.-st Street 
Springfield, V 62777 
(312) 793-3227 
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Indiana 

Ms. Joan Murray 

Indiana Department of Public Instruction 
Sex Desegregation Unit 
Room 229-State House 
Indianapolis, IN 46204 
(317)927-0155 ' 

Iowa 

Mr. Bill Bean 

Iowa Department of Public Instruction 
Educational Equity Seaion 
Grimes State Office Building 
Des Moines, ;[ A 50319 
(515) 281-3848 ' 

Maine 

Ms. Jane M. Riley 

Education Bldg., Station 23 

Maine Department of Educational & 

Cultural Services 

Augusta, ME 04333 

(207) 289-2796 ' 

Maryland ' 

Ms. Ann Lang Irvine 

Maryland State Department of Education 

Office of the Superintendent;, 

Equal Education 
200 West Baltimore Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
(301)659-2236 

Michigan 

Ms. Jo Jacobs 

Michigan Department of Education 
Office of Sex Equity/in Education 
P.O. Box 30008 
Lansing, MI 48909 
(517) 373-3497 

Minnesota 

Dr. Gregory Waddick 
State of Minnesota 
Department of Education " 
Equal Educational Opportunity Section 
550 Cedar Street ^ 
St. Paul, MN 55101 

(612)296-5061 . ' 

Mississippi 

Ms. Jane Goodson ^ 
Mississippi State Department of Education 
P.O. Box 771 
Jackson, MS 39025 
(601) 354-7204 



Montana 

Ms. Judith A. Johnson 
Assistant Superintendent 
Department of ^^pecial Services 
Office of Pufeic\liistruction 
State Capitol if 
Helena, MT 59620 
(406) 449-3693 

Nebraska 

Mr. Jack Baillie 

'jJebraska Department of Education 
Division of Instructional Services 
P.O. Box 94987 
Lincoln, NB 68509 
(402)471-2481 

New Hampshire 

Dr. Neal D. Andrew, Jr. 

New Hampshire. State Department of 

Education 
Office of the Commissioner 
State House Ann^x 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603j 271-3145 

New Jersey 

Dr. Diego Castenanos 
New Jer'^^ey State Depprtment of Educat' 3n 
Office of Equal Educational Opportunity 
J^.O. Box 2019 
Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 984-5983 "P^ 

New York 

Dr. Leroy L, Ranasey 

New York State Department of Education 

Division of Infercultural^ Relations 

Washington Avenue 

Albany, NY i;2234 

(518)474-3934 ^ 

North Dakota 

Dr. Jim Davis 

Department of Public Instruction 
Sex Desegregation Program 
State Capitol Building 
Bismarck, ND 58505 
(701)224-4557 * ' . 
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Oklahoma 

Mr. Van Wright 

Oklahoma State Dey^rtin^nt of Education 
Human Relations S: ti'"". 
2500 North Lincoln Blvd. 
Oklahoma City, OK 73105 
(405) 521-2841 

Oregorc 

Mr. Arnie Leppert 

Oregon State Department of Education 
Equal Educational Opportunity Unit 
942 Lancaster Drive. N.ii, 
Saiem, OR97jI0 
(503)378-3573 

Pennsylvania 

Mr. Conrad D. Jones 

Pennsylvania Department of Education 

Bureau of Equal Educatvonal Opportunity 

333 Nlarket Street 

Harrisburg, PA 17108 

(717) / 87-9:3 1 

Puerto Rico 

Mrs. Iieana Rivera de Agostini 
Department of Education 
P.O. Box 759 
Hatol<ey,,PR 00919 
(809) 754-0934 

Rhode Island 

Mr. Frank R.Walker, III 

Rhode Island Departm**nt of Education 

Office for Civil Rights 

22 Hayes Street-Room BllA 

Providence, RI 

(401)277-2648 

South Dakota 

Ms. Paulette R. Levisen 

Equal Educational Opportunities 

Division of Elementary & Secondary 

Education 
Illinois Street, Kneip Building 
Pierre, SD 57501 
(005) 773-3293 

Texiis 

Mr. Gilbert Conoley 
Texas Education Agency 
Division of Technical Assistance 
201 E. 11th Street 
Austin, TX 78701 
(512)475-5959 



Region Vli: 

/oii'fl, A'jfijjj, Mumi, Mmka 

Director, Office for Civil Rights, ED 
11 50' Grand Ave.Jih Floor 
Kansas City, MO 64106 ' 

mmm ^ ' 

Region VIII: 

Cokdk MoniiikKorihDdki(i, 
SoiiihMoia, Uidk Whmn^ 

Direaor, Office for Civil Rights, ED 
'l9()l Stout St, 

Federal Office, Bldg,Rooni 1194, 
l^th Floor 
Denver, CO 80294 
(303)851-2025^ 

Region IX; 

Direaor, OfTice for Civil Rights, ED 
1215 Market St., 14th Floor , 
San Francisco, CA 94102 
(415)556-8592 

•Region X; • 

Director, Office for dvil Rights, ED 

1321 SecQnd Ave. 

M/S^4 

Arcade Plaza Bldg. 
Seattle, WA 98101 ' 
(206)442-2990 



Women's Educational E quiiy Act Program 

''WEEA, the Women's Educational Equity 
•Act, was [ )sed by Congress in 1914 with 
the goal of promoting educational equity for 
girls and women in the United States: To 
pursue this goal the WEtA Program, U.S. 
Department of T^ducation, has provided 
grants for the development of edurational 
^ materials and progrsins. As a* resdk of 
WEEA's funing a wealth of resources is 
now available fo. edu'cators, students, 
parents, community groups, state educf- 
tional agencies, lical schools, professional 
organizations, and others interested in issues 
of educational equity. Soriio products art 
designed specifically to address thr needs of 
minority womea,_ rurai women, and other* 
groups. 

For informatio;iOn to apply for a 
grant, write or call; 
The Women's Educational 
Equity Act Progmru . 
U,S, Department O' 'ducatiu. 
400 Maryland Aveaiie,S.W. ' 
Room 2031, FOB^t() , 
Washington^ DC 20202 . 
(202) 245-2181 

The Et'acationDevelopmer' Center 
(£DC) in Newton, Massi : Ms, operates 
the WEEA Publishing Center. Write or call 
EDC for their catalogue. 

Education Developer ,itC:'nter, Inc. 
' ■ 55 Chapel Street 

Newton, MA 02160 

(611) 969-1100 

Call loll free: 800-2?5-3038 outside 
Massachusetts 
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Artwork 

For Brochures^ Ryers and Other Gampaign Materials 



The following pagus contain "camera-ready" artwork you can use' in creating your campaign 
materials. We've reproduced graphics in assorted sizes, ready to be clipped and pasted down: If needed, 
your prini**> can n;duce or enlarge any of them to fit the space you have. When using a graphic, please 
retain the artist's *bug" that is with it as a courtesy for the use of the graphic. 

Otlier sources of inexpensive copyright-free graphics include: Dover Pictorial Archive Series by 
Dover Publications (for a free catalogue write to Dept. Pictorial Archive, Dover Publications, Inc., 180 
- Vatick Srrect, N^iw York, NY 10014); Clip Art books by Artmaster (for a free catalogue write to 
Artmaster, 550 North Claremont Blvd., Qaremont, CA 9171 1); and other gra]?hics publications sold in 
graphic arts supply stores. 
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